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/i_tna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


‘-JETNA COMPENSATION AND 
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calls attention to dangerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. .*. 1 hi 
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IN THESE DAYS OF STRENUOUS ACTIVITY THERE EXISTS THE 
NEED OF SOMETHING PALATABLE, NOURISHING, AND 
PLEASING TO REVIVE THE JADED NERVES 
AND TIRED BODY AFTER A HARD 
DAY’S WORK 


BEER 


FILLS THE BILL TO A NICETY 

















Qits delicious flavor and sparkling color appeal to 
the eye and palate. Its nourishing tonic properties 
revive the nerves and sustain the body for the next 
day’s labor. QThe alcohol contained therein (3 1-2 %) 
is just enough to give the stimulation 
needed to bring tone back to the 
depressed organs of the 
entire system. 
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Records kept like this are practically 
useless for the management of a busi- 
ness. Efficiency is impossible and funds 
for improvement cannot be obtained. 








Such methods result in a telephone line 
which can give only poor service. 








Records, statistics and accounts kept 
like this are available for a complete 
knowledge of the cost and efficiency of 
each department of the business. 
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LABOR’SMISSION— THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF FREEDOM 


| |REED( )M is an ideal that has inspired men of all the ages. Freedom 


is necessary for the highest human development and for the noblest 

living. There is nothing more wonderful or more sacred than human 
beings able and willing to determine their own lives, consciously assuming 
responsibility for their own choice and the realization of their ideals. Whether 
they fail or succeed is not the question—the vital matter is whether there 
exists opportunity and will for freedom. 

Every real advance in human freedom is a tremendous event in history. 
For this reason, we proclaim as one of the great legislative declarations of 
all the ages this sentence in the Clayton Antitrust Act: The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 

The far-reaching revolutionary significance of that declaration is not 
fully grasped by all. It sweeps away legal precedents and legal philosophy 
that have served to impede Labor’s efforts to rid itself of all vestiges of the 
conditions and relations that existed when human workers were born slaves 
and held as slaves. It demolishes that structure of economic theory that 
had been built up upon the concept that human power to produce is a 
commodity to be bought, owned and controlled by employers. 

The principle embodied in this legislative declaration wil] humanize 
legal and economic theories. 

But truths become of real consequence when they are made part of 
daily life. The labor provisions of the Clayton Act open up opportunities 
for the working people to achieve freedom in industrial as well as political 
relations of the common life. Only through efforts to exercise freedom does it 
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become a part of mentality, an habitual attitude of mind that finally pene-- 
trates to the very marrow of personality. 

Freedom means choice, opportunity to develop into bigger things. 
The working people have industrial choice and opportunity; they have a voice 
in determining the conditions under which they work, only through their 
voluntary associations—the trade union—which give them the power to exer- 
cise the prerogatives of free men. 

Other sections of the Clayton Act secure for the workers the legal right 
to exercise their normal activities which are necessarily a part of real freedom. 

Because of the tremendous significance the labor legislation in the 
Clayton Act has for human freedom, this legislation has been made the central 
theme of the Labor Day issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Because 
there is a confusion of thought as to the meaning and purposes of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act and the application of that law to associations of working 
people, and because an effort was made by two lawyers to create a general 
impression that the labor sections of the Clayton Act are really of little 
value to the workers, were among the primary conditions that decided us to 
ask some of the greatest legal authorities and economic thinkers for their 
opinions as to the meaning and purposes of the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act. 

In addition, we wished to secure statements that would amplify the 
opinion recently published by former Attorney General Wickersham and 
supplement our own declaration in the November, 1914, issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST that the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act are a 
charter of industrial freedom. Therefore, we submitted the question to the 
men who have given years of study to the subject of trust legislation and the 
application of this legislation to the wage-workers. We thought to give 
our readers the benefit of many truths evolved out of their mature thought 
and experience that thereby public opinion might be guided and clarified. 

Men who know the life in the industrial world and whose theories are the 
result of experience and struggle against industrial unfreedom have written 
the following articles. 

















hesitate to say that they are fundamentally 
right and mark a vital step in sociological 
legislation. The wage-workers of the United 


: i CLAYTON ACT. By SENATOR 
ALBERT B. CUMMINS, or Iowa. 


There are some parts of the measure 


passed by the last Congress, commonly 
known as the Clayton Act, which in my 
opinion are unsound whether viewed from 
an ethical or an economic standpoint. I 
leave them for another occasion and limit 
these suzgestions to the labor provisions 
of the law. With respect to them, I do not 


States are to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of a long-continued effort ; and still more 
are the people generally to be congratulated 
upon a great victory for humanity and self- 
government. 

There are many misinformed and a few 
malicious persons who doubt, deride, or de- 
nounce these provisions. The misinformed 
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or uninformed doubt them because they 
have failed to study the subject deeply, and 
they are under the impression that laboring 
men are given a special privilege by exemp- 
tion from the operation of the antitrust 
statute. The malicious understand well 
enough what has been done, but denounce 
the act because they fear it will curb 
the power which they have been accustomed 
to exericse to increase their influence and 
enhance their profits. My only object in 
writing this article for the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is to do what I can to clear 
the atmosphere so that the subject may be 
viewed in its true perspective and in the 
light of accepted truth. 

THE LABOR SECTIONS OF THE 
CLAYTON ACT ARE NOT A LICENSE 
TO DO WRONG BUT A GRANT OF 
LIBERTY TO DORIGHT. They excuse no 
crime, nor dothey justify under any circuum- 
stances the evil-doer. Those who criticize 
these sections seem unable or unwilling to 
comprehend an old and world-wide move- 
ment, as inexorable as the advance of a rising 
tide, and so long as they stand in its way they 
will suffer the humiliating experience which 
befell the king of the olden time when he 
sought to stay the waters of the sea. They 
can not understand, apparently, that this 
movement which first overthrew involuntary 
slavery and then, with gathering force, re- 
pudiated voluntary servitude, will sweep 
right on until men and women, whether 
rich or poor, whether of high or low degree, 
are clothed with all the rights and privileges 
of complete emancipation. 

Let no one imagine that the provisions of 
the Clayton Act to which I have referred 
have carried humanity to final triumph, 
but they do signalize one great step in the 
march. In trade and commerce they do 
distinguish the power of a human being to 
produce something from the commodity pro- 
duced. The value of the legislation is found 
in the recognition of THE EVERLASTING 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CON- 
SCIOUS CAPACITY OF MAN TO AC- 
COMPLISH SOMETHING AND THE 
INANIMATE COMMODITY WHICH 
HIS INTELLIGENT ACTIVITY CRE- 
ATES. These labor sections do not affect the 
laws, either civil or criminal, of any state; and 
all the people, whatever their rank or degree, 
must obey these laws hereafter as heretofore. 
They do not affect the laws, either civil or 


criminal, of the United States, except as they 
modify the antitrust statute. The Antitrust 
Act of 1890 makes unlawful every contract, 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. Nomatter what may be their station 
or occupation in life persons who restrain 
trade or commerce through contract of com- 
bination violate the law. But what is trade 
or commerce, and what relation does Labor 
bear to these comprehensive subjects? This 
is the question answered by the sections I am 
discussing, and I turn to the act itself for a 
brief survey of its terms. 

It is not within my purpose to consider 
historically the legal aspects of the antitrust 
statute, nor toreview the decisions, in which 
it has been interpreted and through which 
it has been applied, for every thoughtful 
reader is fully informed upon this interest- 
ing and instructive chapter of our modern 
industrial development. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Act is as follows: 


“Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce. Nothing 
contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed 
to forbid the existence and operation of labor, agri- 
cultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted 
for the purpose of mutual help, and not having a 
capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or 
restrain individual members of such organizations 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects 
thereof;*nor shall such organizations, or members 
thereof, be construed to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust 
laws.” 


Although there are some judicial opinions 
which seem to indicate plainly that labor 
unions organized to increase wages and bet- 
ter the conditions of working men, were 
in and of themselves contrary to the anti- 
trust statute, it is only fair to say that the 
clear tendency of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of the more responsible 
inferior courts, has been toward a construc- 
tion which justified the mere existence of 
labor organizations with the purposes stated ; 
and therefore it may well be that the judiciary 
would in the end have established the prin- 
ciples declared in all that part of the sec- 
tion after the first sentence. Its importance, 
however, is not to be underrated or ig- 
nored, for it removes the subject from the 
uncertainty and vacillation of court-made 
law to the finality of legislative enactment. 
It is natural probably for me to look upon 
the first sentence as the especially significant 
portion of the section. It will bear another 
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quotation: ‘That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” 

This sentence has awakened a storm of 
wrath in many quarters. Some scoff and 
jeer at it as the climax demagogical and 
meaningless utterance, and one judge of a 
federal court has disgraced himself and 
dishonored the office he unworthily holds by 
declaring during the course of a trial that it 
is pure buncombe. Others perceiving its 
real import and effect, decry it as a vicious 
enlargement of the rights of the laboring 
men. To the former there is nothing to be 
said. They will discover their mistake 
through painful experience. To the latter a 
suggestion that they re-examine the funda- 
mental compact of society is very respect- 
fully submitted. Undoubtedly the words 
quoted are broader in their scope than the 
remaining part of the section. The antitrust 
statute forbids contracts or combinations 
in restraint of trade. The effect of the sen- 
tence is to withdraw contracts and com- 
binations touching human labor or affect- 
ing the disposition or bestowal of human 
labor from the operation of the statute. 
It is not, as has sometimes been said, an 
attempt to take away from the things called 
labor a characteristic which is inseparable 
from it. IT IS ALEGISLATIVE DECLA- 
RATION THAT CONTRACTS, COMBI- 
NATIONS OR ACTION WHICH CON- 
CERN ONLY THE LABOR OF A HU- 
MAN BEING DO NOT AND CAN NOT 
RESTRAIN TRADE IN THE SENSE IN 
WHICH THE WORD IS USED IN THE 
LAW. Every lover of liberty and every well- 
wisher of free government should rejoice in 
this legislative avowal. It is to be noted 
that it is not restricted to any class of men 
or any kind of labor. It protects all people 
whether the chief value of their work is in 
muscle or mind. 

Through some peculiar aberration a great 
many intelligent and honest writers have 
set apart manual wage-workers, whose 
compensation is, in the main, meager, from 
other laborers and have applied to them a 
rule which would not be tolerated in the 
abstract philosophy of free institutions. 
They have isolated the activity represented 
in ordinary hand labor and have judged 
it by a standard that would beinstantly repu- 
diated everywhere else. 

For instance, the political party of which 
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I am a member, and in whose welfare I am 
deeply interested, firmly believes that trade 
between. foreign countries and our own 
should be restrained by imposing a protective 
duty upon competitive imports. If wage- 
workers should be forbidden to organize, 
in order to lessen the effects of unrestricted 
competition and thereby increase their 
wages, lessen the hours of work and im- 
prove the conditions under which they 
expend their energy, then the members of 
the Republican party ought to be enjoined 
from combining together, from holding 
meetings to expound their doctrines, and 
from persuading those who are not convinced 
to join them in their efforts to prevent im- 
portations that would destroy our home 
producers. 

Human activity in creating something 
within our borders is not to be distinguished 
in principle from human activity repre- 
sented in a political organization to keep 
out commodities made abroad. Again, 
we have societies of the most impressive 
character organized to induce our people to 
buy articles made in the United States 
rather than those which are made in foreign 
lands. Such organizations are clearly in 
restraint of trade, if the labor of a human 
being or his activity is a commercial com- 
modity. Still further; let us indulge the 
somewhat extraordinary assumption that 
the seventy-five or hundred managers of 
the great corporations, which have come 
to be known as trusts, and without whose 
genius and ability the big business of the 
country would fall into disorder, should 
organize themselves into a union for the 
purpose of advancing their compensation, 
or to accomplish some other such object, 
and thereupon declare that they would not 
bestow their labor upon corporate manage- 
ment unless or until their demands were 
satisfied. Can anybody even imagine that 
their labor is an article of trade so that 
their disposal if it or refusal to dispose 
of it would constitute a restraint of com- 
merce? ‘Take one step further and conceive 
these efficient and masterful men in the 
attitude of striking in concert. If they 
were to do it at this minute they would 
bring about more chaos in the industries of 
the country than has ever been known, and 
yet who doubts their absolute right to 
introduce a reign of confusion by withdraw- 
ing from the field of energy? We have 
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ot vet reached the end of the illustration. 
\fter striking it is not difficult to believe 
hat they would meet and confer with 
ach other, not only to strengthen the falter- 
ng, but to make plans for their campaign. 
sit to be said that such assemblages ought 
» be prohibited by law? It would also 
low that in order to make their success 
ymplete, they would call in fellow-managers 
vervwhere, or visit them and endeavor to 
ersuade all who had a like interest to join 
he revolt. The picture drawn is not likely 

) hang on the walls of this generation, but it 
; an instructive and suggestive illustration 
{ the false idea that has been so generally 
ntertained. So long as the members of any 
rganization adhere to peaceful and orderly 
iethods, and are serving an honorable 
nd worthy purpose, they are entitled to 
bsolute freedom of body and brain; and 
t is the height of folly to insist that a regu- 
ition of trade which means a regulation of 
he manufacture, sale and transportation of 
ommodities ought to control the faculties 
vhich raise a human being above a bale of 
otton or a ton of steel. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act does nothing 
nore than to carry into effect the purposes 
innounced in section 6. It may not, prob- 
ibly does not, embrace every phase of the 
ubject, but it provides for the well-known 
nstances of concerted effort. It directs 
that no restraining order or injunction shall 
e granted in a controversy involving or grow- 
ing out of disputes concerning terms or 
onditions of employment unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property 
1" property rights for which there is no ade- 
juate remedy at law; that no such injunction 
shall prohibit persons, either singly or in 
‘oneert, from terminating employment or 
‘easing to perform labor, or from peacefully 
persuading others to quit work or from at- 
tending at any place where such persons 
may lawfully be and giving or receiving in- 
formation, or from peacefully persuading 
inv person to work or abstain from work; 
x from ceasing to patronize or employ 
anv party to the controversy; or from 
persuading others by peaceful and lawful 
means so to do; or from peacefully as- 
sembling in a lawful way and for a lawful 
purpose; or from doing any act which might 
be lawfully done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto, and finally, 
it is declared THAT THESE THINGS DO 


NOT CONSTITUTE A VIOLATION OF 
ANY LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Sections 22, 23, 24, and 25 relate to pro- 
ceedings for contempt of court, and need not 
be mentioned save to say that in certain 
cases there shall be a jury trial. These 
are all valuable and necessary provisions, 
and they are so in harmony with the hu- 
manitarian ideals of this century, and with 
the spirit of progress which is gradually 
lifting men and women to a higher level of 
honor and justice that they ought to be not 
only universally accepted but universally 
approved. 
Let us abandon the narrow and selfish 
views which have marred the symmetry of a 
government founded upon the sublime con- 
ception that all men are created equal and 
that they have an inalienable right to the 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, and 
make the spirit of the forefathers a living 
force. 
HE CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW. 
T By Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, 
SECRETARY OF LABOR. 

In considering the Clavton antitrust law 
the declaration contained in section 6 should 
be continuously borne in mind, that is, 
that ‘The labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.’’ Labor 
produces commodities, but it is not a com- 
modity itself. It can not be a commodity 
under any other condition than that of 
slavery or serfdom. 

What is the labor of a human being? It is 
the mental and muscular power developed 
within, a part of and inseparable from the 
individual in whom it exists and is incapable 
of use except in response to his will and 
his only. It is a part of man. They are 
“one and indissoluble.”” If you class 
labor as a commodity, then you class man, of 
whom it is an integral part, as a commodity 
also. The thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States declares 
that “neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, 

shall exist within the United 
States.”’ 

It becomes clear, then, that labor being a 
part of man and inseparable from him, can 
not be a commodity, the property of 
those who desire to buy and sell, without 
doing violence to the Constitution and to 
the fundamental principles of human liberty. 
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And if it can not be considered a commodity, 
then it can not become an article of com- 
merce. For the same reason, a restraining 
order or writ of injunction can not properly 
be issued against it. A restraining order or 
injunction is an equity process that can 
only issue from an equity court, and an 
equity court, as its name indicates, deals 
with the equities of disputants over prop- 
erty or property rights. It has no jurisdic- 
tion over the personal relationship between 
man and man. The law courts cover that 
jurisdiction and the equity courts have no 
more right to invade it than the ordinary 
layman. 

The only reason why equity courts hereto- 
fore have assumed the right to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes has been based upon 
the presumption that labor was a com- 
modity or article of commerce and that 
somehow or another an employer had a 
property right in a sufficient amount of 
labor to operate his plant. Out of this theory 
had grown the mongrel contention, based 
upon no definite principle, that an em- 
ployer had a property right to a free flow of 
labor to his factory door and that no one 
else had any right to dip into the stream and 
take any portion out until that employer 
had been satisfied and surfeited. 

These theories were either a survival or a 
resurrection from the time when one man 
had a property right in another as in slavery, 
or a quasi property right as in serfdom 
and have no proper place where men are free. 
With the declaration in a law of the United 
States that labor is not a commodity or arti- 
cle of commerce, the basis for the issuance of 
an injunction in a labor dispute is immedi- 
ately removed, and the principle in equity 
may now be accepted in its entirety that a re- 
straining order or writ of injunction may 
issue whenever necessary for the protection 
of property or property rights from irrepara- 
ble injury where there is no other adequate 
remedy at law. Thus the Clayton Act clari- 
fies the atmosphere; declares that labor is not 
a commodity and, therefore, interference 
with it can not be restrained or enjoined by 
an equity court. Suchinterference must be 
dealt with by the law courts where it 
properly belongs. 

But the Clayton Act does not stop there. 
Section 20 specifically: provides that: 

“No restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States, or a judge 
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or the judges thereof, in any case between an 
employer and employes, or between employers 
and employes, or between employes, or between per- 
sons employed and fersons. seeking employment, 
involving, or growing out of, a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a 
property right, of the party making the applica- 
tion, for which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law, and such property or property right must 
be described with particularity in the application, 
which must be in writing and sworn to by the appli- 
cant or by his agent or attorney.” 


That clause covers the ground of labor 
disputes in general terms and adds that no 
restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted in such cases ‘“‘unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to propery, or 
to a property right, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law.”’ 

Now, when you remember that the same 
act declares that labor is not a commodity 
and, therefore, is not property, the far- 
reaching effect of the clause quoted becomes 
apparent. If, during a strike, any person or 
persons, strikers or others, undertake to 
injure the property of an employer in such 
manner that the injury would be irreparable, 
and there is no other adequate remedy at 
law, the courts may still issue injunctions, 
but the property endangered must be de- 
scribed with particularity in the applica- 
tion and must not include the labor or the 
patronage of a human being. In all other 
cases involving or growing out of labor dis- 
putes, the injunction is abolished so far as 
the federal courts are concerned, and if any 
violations of law are alleged to take place 
during such disputes, they are to be dealt 
with by the law courts in the same manner 
as if the violations had been committed 
at any other time. 

Section 20 of the same act further provides 
that: 

“No such restraining order or injunction shall 
prohibit any person or persons, whether singly or in 
concert, from terminating any relation of employ- 
ment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, 
or from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do; or from attend- 
ing at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully ob- 
taining or communicating information, or from 
peacefully persuading any person to work or to ab- 
stain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or 
to employ any party to such dispute, or from recom- 
mending, advising, or persuading others by peace- 
ful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giv- 
ing to, or withholding from, any person engaged in 
such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys 
or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a 
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lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or from 
doing any act or thing which might lawfully be 
done in the absence of such dispute by any party 
thereto; NOR SHALL ANY OF THE ACTS SPECIFIED IN 
THIS PARAGRAPH BE CONSIDERED OR HELD TO BE 
VIOLATIONS OF ANY LAW OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


By that declaration it is no longer a viola- 
tion of any federal law: 

First: To terminate any relation of em- 
ployment. 

Second: To cease to perform any work or 
labor. 

Third: To recommend, advise, or per- 
suade others by peaceful means to terminate 
or cease to perform labor. 

Fourth: To attend at any place where 
the person or persons so attending may law- 
fully be, for the purpose of obtaining or 
communicating information. 

Fifth: To persuade peacefully any person 
to work or to abstain from working. 

Sixth: To withhold patronage, either 
singly or in concert, from any party to a dis- 
pute concerning terms or conditions of em- 
ployment, or to recommend, advise, or per- 
suade others, by peaceful and lawful means, 
so to withhold patronage. 

Seventh: To pay or give to, or withhold 
from, any person engaged in such dispute, 
any strike benefits, money, or other things 
of value. 

Eighth: To assemble peacefully in a law- 
ful manner and for lawful purposes. 

Ninth: To do any act or thing which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of a 
dispute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment. 

“Nor shall a restraining order or writ of 
injunction be issued by any federal court 
forbidding the doing of any of these things. 
This does not mean that Labor is free, dur- 
ing times of labor disputes, to assault, inti- 
midate, or coerce strike-breakers, or others, 
but simply that hereafter all alleged viola- 
tions of law will be dealt with by the law 
courts, and the law and the facts passed 
upon by a judge and jury through the proc- 
esses which our civilization has developed 
to safeguard and protect the lives and 
liberties of the people. 

Section 2 declares that it shall be unlawful 
for any person engaged in commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly or 
indirectly to do certain things. Section 3 
opens with a similar declaration. These are 
the two vital sections of the bill. The other 
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sections are included for the purpose of de- 
fining terms used, creating means by which 
evasions may be prevented, persons and 
things excluded from its operations which 
were not intended to be included, and pro- 
viding penalties for violations of the man- 
dates of the act. It will thus be seen that 
the purpose of the act is to apply to all per- 
sons engaged in commerce and was not in- 
tended to apply to those not engaged in 
commerce. 

To declare that such an act is class legisla- 
tion is equivalent to declaring that every 
legislative act is class legislation. If it 
only applied to a portion of those engaged in 
commerce, then the criticism might be 
valid, but it applies to all. The definition 
contained in section 1 of the act declares that 
“commerce, as used herein, means trade or 
commerce among the several states and with 
foreign nations,’’ etc. A law enacted for 
the purpose of preventing monopolies or 
combinations in restraint of trade should not 
be expected to apply to those who have 
neither trade nor commerce to restrain. The 
wage-workers are in that position and the 
Clayton Act does not apply to them. As 
wage-workers, they have no interstate or 
foreign commerce. They lend themselves 
or refuse to lend themselves toward the 
production and transportation of the articles 
of commerce owned and controlled by others. 
They produce and transport the commodi- 
ties that constitute commerce, but they are 
neither the commerce nor the commodity 
itself. 

The cembinations known as trade unions 
that the wage-earners form and enter into are 
not for the purpose of creating a monopoly in 
trade or to restrain commerce but for the pur- 
pose of securing the best terms possible for 
the loan of himself and his labor power, which 
isa part of him, to those who are engaged in 
trade and commerce and desire his services. 
The question of whether or not persons en- 
gaged in labor should be permitted to 
combine is an entirely different question 
from whether persons or corporations en- 
gaged in commerce should be permitted to 
combine. Capital has always been per- 
mitted to combine. Neither the Sherman 
Antitrust law nor the Clayton law pre- 
vent the combination of capital. They 
only prevent certain methods of combina- 
tion having certain results which are con- 
sidered injurious to the general welfare. 
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Every co-partnership and every corporation 
is a combination of capital. Capital has 
been encouraged to organize not only to 
bring large amounts of it together but to 
utilize its combined efforts in such manner as 
to get the very best results. That has not 
been the case with Labor. It is only in re- 
cent years that labor unions have been con- 
sidered legal if they undertook to utilize 
their energies to secure the best results 
obtainable for them. The struggle has been 
one of centuries and the biggest single 
step that has been taken since serfdom and 
slavery were abolished, is the enactment of 
the Clayton law. 

The first application of the conspiracy 
laws to the workers in the development of 
our modern jurisprudence was the case of 
The King vs. The Tub-Women in the 
breweries of London who went on strike 
in the thirteenth century. Then, as now, 
there was a tax on ale and beer. The 
king, through his law officers, prosecuted 
the case against the tub-women on the 
theory that they had entered into a con- 
spiracy to interfere with his revenues. The 
tub-women were convicted. It was but a 
short step to extend the precedent to include 
any concerted action on the part of the work- 
ers which would interfere with the revenues 
of their employers. It took a struggle of 
six hundred years to overcome the precedent 
that was established in the case of The King 
vs. The Tub-Women. 

As late as 1875, in the case of the State of 
Pennsylvania vs. John Siney et al., Zingo 
Parks and several others were convicted 
of conspiracy in the courts of Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania, on the sole ground 
that they had combined to cease work. 
So far as mv knowledge goes that was the 
last case of conviction in the United States 
for conspiracy solely on the grounds of 
combining to cease work uncomplicated 
by any other allegations. 

As soon as it became generally recognized 
that the workers had a right to cease work 
when the conditions were unsatisfactory to 
them, the contest was transferred to the 
equity courts and the writ of injunction was 
used by employers to enable them to accom- 
plish what they were no longer able to ac- 
complish on the charge of conspiracy in the 
law courts. By assuming that one person or 
corporation had a property right in the labor 
of another person and that that property 


right must be protected from irreparable 
injury by injunction, and that there was no 
other adequate remedy at law, the effort 
was made to prevent one workman from 
consulting with another so that concerted 
action would be impossible. 

Compared with the struggle against the 
conspiracy laws, the contest has been brief. 
It has been vigorously and intelligently con- 
ducted. The issue has been a great victory 
for human rights as against property 
rights. The term ‘‘Labor’s Magna Carta” 
may be very properly applied to the Clayton 
law, but that law only applies to cases coming 
under the jurisdiction of the federal courts. 
So far as the state courts are concerned, the 
same rules of procedure, the same laws and 
the same precedents obtain as existed prior 
to the passage of the measure under con- 
sideration. It still remains for Labor 
to carry the contest into the state legislature 
to secure in the various states of the union 
the adoption of the principle that labor is 
not a commodity or article of commerce 
and that injunctions shall not be issued “‘in 
any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, 
or between employes, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment, 
involving, or growing out of, a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property, or to a property right, of 
the party making the application, for which 
injury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property or property right must be 
described with particularity in the applica- 
tion,’’ and must not include the labor or the 
patronage of a human being. 


Coser By i OF THE CLAYTON 
ACT. By LOUIS F. POST, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR. 
Criticisms of the Clayton Act as class leg- 
islation for having exempted labor organiza- 
tions from the operation of antitrust laws, 
ignore the true relation of labor organiza- 
tions to commerce. These organizations 
vary radically from trusts. The two belong 
in different legal categories because they be- 
long in different commercial categories. 
Everybody is under an obligation to the pub- 
lic to allow commodities to be produced and 
exchanged in freedom, and trusts fall under 
this obligation; but nobody is under any 
obligation to work for others, and labor 
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ganizations fall within this exemption. 
etween trusts and labor organizations there 
; all the difference of allowing or hampering 
ommercial freedom and of agreeing or re- 
ising to do work. When you shackle 
rusts, you shackle combinations to hamper 
rade in commodities ; when you shackle labor 
rganizations, you restrict the freedom of 
en to exact their own terms as a condition 
' working for others. This is the signifi- 
ince of that declaration of the Clayton Act 
hich lays down the principle for every 
iscrimination in the act between trusts 
nd labor organizations—the declaration, 
amely, that “‘the labor of a human being 
not a commodity.” 

Upon the strength of that declaration 
inges the question of special privilege or 
emocratic freedom with reference to the 
xemption of labor organizations from the 
peration of antitrust laws. If in truth the 


i.bor of a human being were (as it is not) a 
ymmmodity, then the exemption would in- 
eed be a special privilege for wage-workers. 
But human labor isnot a commodity. The 
irther the wage-worker’s commercial func- 


ions are explored, the clearer it becomes 
iat labor organizations are rightfully free 
‘om the legal restrictions that rightly apply 

) trusts. 

Put aside for a moment the confusing 
.ctor of combination or organization, and 
ok at the difference simply as an individual 
ffair. No candid person would deny that 
-age-workers have the right individually to 
efuse to work for other persons. It makes 
o difference what the motive may be. 
Vhether the refusal be reasonable or not is 
immaterial. And inconvenience or loss to 
the public does not enter into the matter. 
No law compelling individuals to work ex- 
ept as punishment for crime would be 
tolerated. Yet most of us would sanction 
iws for the protection of the public from 

inconvenience or loss, though those laws 
prevented the individual owner of com- 
modities from unreasonably refusing to per- 
mit their use. Although we would not 
compel the owner himself to work with or 
‘bout them, we would compel him to allow 
them to be used upon reasonable terms 
if the public interest were involved. 

What is the difference? Does it not lie in 
the fact that the property owner possesses 
-omething the wage-worker does not, in 
\ddition to the working faculty that is com- 


mon to both—something which puts him, so 
far as responsibilities to the public are con- 
cerned, into an entirely different commercial 
class from that of the wage-worker? Does 
he not monopolize public rights, such as 
rights of way, terminal sites, store sites and 
factory sites? 

If an owner of commercial facilities pre- 
vents their use contrary to the public in- 
terests, he commits an offense against- the 
public. But it is no offense to refrain from 
using them. The former is an interference 
with commerce; the latter is only a refusal to 
participate in commerce. The former re- 
lates to commodities in the market; the 
latter relates only to doing work for the 
market. The former is a matter of com- 
mercial concern; the latter is a matter of per- 
sonal concern. Whatever the law may prop- 
erly do in the way of regulating trade in 
commodities, even to the extent of com- 
pelling their owners to allow commerce in 
them to continue, the law must not compel 
men to do work against their will. 

If this distinction is sound as matter of 
individual concern, why is it not sound 
with reference to organizations? If the 
trust be held in leash by antitrust laws, 
justification is found in the fact that its indi- 
vidual members could rightly be so held 
were that desired. But if the labor or- 
ganization were soheld, no _ justification 
could be found except the empty one that 
organization makes that thing bad which in 
the individual would not be bad. The 
question is not one of individual or or- 
ganization; it is a question of lawful duty 
regardless of organization. If any individual 
may rightly refuse to work except upon 
terms satisfactory to himself, then all 
individuals may in concert refuse to work 
except upon terms satisfactory to them- 
selves. 

Neither individually nor in combination 
are wage-workers owners of or dealers in 
anything in which the public has a superior 
interest. : 

Their commercial function is simply that 
of contractors for doing work. They are 
contracted with by employers for an hour, 
a day, a week, a month, or year, or by the 
piece or the job. Their contracts require 
them to help others in altering the form or in 
shifting the place of commodities so as to 
make those commodities more acceptable 
to buyers or users. In but one way can their 
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conduct as wage-workers affect commerce. 
By refusing to enter into contracts with 
employers for altering the condition or shift- 
ing the location of commodities, they may 
in greater or less degree check production 
or obstruct exchange. But this is only inci- 
dental to the exercise of their unlimited 
right to refuse to enter into contracts for 
doing any work at all. They are not bound 
by any duty to enter into working contracts, 
and whether their refusals to do so be indi- 
vidual or collective makes no difference. 

If wage-workers enter into contracts they 
are of course under the same obligation 
to perform that others are. Failure to per- 
form is a breach of contract for which the 
usual penalties, neither more nor less, may 
be imposed upon them. But no antitrust 
question is raised at this point, for the Clay- 
ton Act does not exempt wage-workers from 
any of the usual penalties for breach of con- 
tract. The question raised is not with 


reference to the obligations of performing 
contracts of hire; it is with reference to obli- 
gations to enter into such contracts. There 
being no such obligations, the Clayton Act is 


right in exempting wage-earners, whether 
individually or collectively from the anti- 
trust laws. As they are under no duty to 
enter into any contract to do work, they 
should be shielded from the penalties 
imposed upon commercial trusts for ob- 
structing trade. ‘To hold otherwise would 
be to think that slavery survives. It would 
be to regard modern wage-workers, like 
old-time slaves, as commodities. If wage- 
workers may be prohibited from refusing to 
enter into working contracts, or if they may 
be hindered in the forming of organizations 
to regulate the terms on which they will 
enter into such contracts, then the per- 
nicious industrial principle of involuntary 
servitude persists. Perhaps a fostering 
thought regarding it does persist. Is there 
not a feeling in some places that the “work- 
ing classes’ ought to be compelled by law to 
work for others on which terms ‘master 
classes”’ think best? 

Let no one be blamed for harboring such a 
feeling. ‘Tradition, which makes fools of us 
all, has woven a tangled web of thought 
about the relations of privilege to labor. 
Names have changed but traditional in- 
fluences flow on. Baron and _ serf, master 
and slave, employer and wage-worker— 
what is the essential difference in some 


people’s thought? In the modern wage- 
worker we see the ancient serf severed from 
the baron’s feudal title, the slave emanci- 
pated from the master’s ownership? But 
has the thought of ‘‘master and man’’ gone 
wholly out with the institution? Does not 
somewhat even of the institutional sub- 
stance remain? Are not wage-workers 
looked upon as servants, slaves, serfs— 
intractable, undutiful, impudent, but none 
the less in duty bound to work when 
others need them? Certainly the hoary 
notion persists that there can be no civiliza- 
tion without a large and unprivileged servile 
class dependent upon and subject to privi- 
leged master classes. 

Nor has that notion lost much of the moral 
flavoring with which’ in all its historical 
vicissitude it has been impregnated. It 
has even had ingenious adaptations to 
democracy, from the days of an Aristotle in 
slave-ridden Greece to those of a Rockefeller 
in wage-working Colorado. There is nothing 
very strange in the fact that every step 
toward the emancipation of what privileged 
classes are inclined to regard as servile 
classes should look to the former like invest- 
ing the latter with special privileges. And 
this would seem to be the generous way of 
accounting for the outcry of privileged 
interests against the labor clauses of the 
Clayton Act. 

Those outcries sound like an echo from 
times when labor was in fact a commodity. 
An antitrust law that exempted labor com- 
binations would no doubt have been incon- 
sistent then, but in our own time there 
is no inconsistency. Difficult as some may 
find it to realize the full force of the truth 
in the face of traditional influence, labor is 
not any longer a commodity. It is classified 
no more with property but always now with 
persons. Put to this test the criticisms of 
the Clayton Act for exempting wage-work- 
ers’ organizations from the operations of 
antitrust laws lose all their force. 


FEW EPOCHAL EVENTS. By 

JAMES DUNCAN, PRESIDENT, THE 

GRANITE CUTTERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

The labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce. That is 
an epochal statement. We will come 
back to it. 

June 15, 1915, was the seven hundredth 
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unniversary of the signing of Magna Carta 
at Runnymede. Epochal event, indeed! 
Surely revengeful King John was there 
ind then brought to bay and forced to 
oncede the rights of the people. The 
Great Charter there and then signed, estab- 
lished the liberties of England and, by and 
»v, of a people on this side of the Atlantic 
iot then in existence. Prior to that date the 
iberties of Englishmen rested in the hands 
{ the king and consisted only of tradi- 
ions and customs, but the Great Charter 
nade their liberties the law of the land and 
‘ngland became the country of freedom, 
rather the battleground of freedom. The 
sreat Charter declared the right of the peo- 
le to say what their government should 
ve and thereby established a new era in 
\istory. 

The struggle then begun has been kept 
ip for seven hundred years. Four centuries 
ifter Magna Carta the Commons required 
Charles I. to sign the first Bill of Rights, 
ind which became the foundation of the 
irst twelve amendments to the American 
—onstitution. 

The 1688 revolution brought about the 
verthrow of the divine right of kings in 
Merrie England. Thereafter the king re- 
mained the head but not the ruler of the 
people, and our Declaration of Independence 
in 1776 was the next great blow struck in the 
long battle by the English-speaking race 
to establish freedom. On the continent of 
Europe a similar contention began some- 
what later. The declaration of the rights 
of man brought about a struggle which 
preceded the democratic changes of last 
century, and the early conflicts of last 
century culminating in the great agitation of 
1848 and 1870 which carried out the work 
of the French Revolution by the spread of 
democracy. 

Germany did not get much liberty at the 
time, but the agitation hurried the liberties 
of France and of Italy. But last year the 
king of the Belgians addressed his Parlia- 
ment as “fellow citizens.”’ Italy has just 
entered the European war, not at the behest 
of its king, but of the people, and we hope 
that the monarchies of Europe are witness- 
ing the demise of a system whereby a mon- 
irch can hurl his people into war without 
asking their consent or opinion, and where 
the people of the countries at war have no 
quarrel, the one against the other. 
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The specific advantages wrung from a ty- 
rannical monarch at Runnymede are not 
now much in evidence, for the social system 
has greatly changed in these seven cen- 
turies, yet the rights of the people were then 
won and the subsequent gains were the out- 
growth, There was no jury system in 1215, 
but the Charter declared: ‘‘No free man 
shall be seized or imprisoned, or dispossessed 
or outlawed, or in any way brought to 
ruin. We will not go against any man, 
nor send against him save by the legal 
judgment of his peers or by the law-of the 
land.” ‘This insured legal trial, whatever it 
might be, and the form developed into 
jury trial. The right of fair trial appears 
to be so simple, yet fair, the wonder is it 
had not even then been in prior use, but it 
was not vouchsafed to the human family 
until the Great Charter declared “to none 
will we sell, to none will we deny, to none 
will we delay right or justice.” There 
was no Parliament in 1215, but “no taxation 
without representation’”’ was a logical out- 
growth of the Charter, for it also declared 
that “no scutage nor aid shall be im- 
posed in our kingdom unless by the Common 
Council of our kingdom,” and these things 
constituted the spirit or merit of the Great 
Charter. 

Writing about Magna Carta the great 
Hallam said: 


“It is still the keystone of English liberty. All 
that has since been obtained is little more than a 
confirmation or commentary, and if every subse- 
quent law were to be swept away there would still 
remain the bold features that distinguish a free 
from a despotic monarchy.” 


Seventeen hundred and seventy-six pro- 
duced the Declaration of Independence—an 
epoch in the advancement of the liberties 


of the people. Life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness were vouched to the citi- 
zens. Another tyrant monarch had been 
given his quietus and a free people echoed 
and re-echoed the ring of the Liberty Bell. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty-five saw the 
repeal in Great Britain of the Elizabethan 
conspiracy laws against trade unions and 
which laws had in the main been patterned 
after the conspiracy laws of Julius Cesar 
enacted in ancient Rome nearly a half a 
century before the Christian era in order 
to prevent another great rising of the 
common people against tyranny, as had al- 
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most been successful under the great 
Sparticus, the shepherd. The 1825 incident 
was more of an epoch than has ever been 
written into -history. It was liberating 
the bodies and activities of the workers. 
Many important subsequent events have 
taken place in the great human struggle, not 
forgetting the historic Emancipation Procla- 
mation of the great Lincoln. Towering 
perhaps above all others, excepting Magna 
Carta and our Declaration of Independence 
comes the valuable but innocent looking 
declaration of October 15, 1914, by the 
Congress of the United States, “THE 
LABOR OF A HUMAN BEINGIS NOT A 
COMMODITY OR ARTICLE OF COM- 
MERCE.” Men who do the world’s work 
are coming into their own. Even here 
in free America we have just been de- 
clared the owners of our own labor 
power. ‘Those who think we were the 
owners of it prior to nearly a year ago need 
but search the decisions of certain federal 
courts including the Supreme Court of our 
land, which but a short time ago declared 
that workers’ labor power had the same 


recognition in the law of our land as the 
finished product, the property of a manu- 
facturer. 

Read this congressional declaration again 


and again. The oftener it is read the more 
human value is revealed. It might have 
been the first line in Magna Carta, for no 
doubt such thoughts were ruminating in the 
minds of the heroes of Runnymede. It 
might have been the first sentence in our 
Declaration of Independence, for it positively 
was uppermost in the minds of those who 
wrote and propagated “the rights of man” 
and simply because the language was not as 
pointedly used, it has taken all these 
years of great mental travail to bring about 
the acknowledgment in a legal document, 
even in free America, that we, the workers, 
own our labor power and that it is not 
to be considered in our courts as a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 

Let us rejoice on this return of Labor 
Day that we live in a time when human 
interests have been so recognized, and that 
we have been busily engaged in such 
humanitarian work as compared to our 
fellow-workers on the continent of Europe, 
who yet through monarchial tyranny are at 
each others’ throats killing and maiming 
human beings, practically speaking, by the 
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millions. It forebodes great good to the 
industrial classes and to the everlasting 
advantages of democratic government that 
instead of having to carry bloodthirsty ac- 
coutrements and forgetting the welfare 
of our family and country and shouting, 
“Viva L’Emperor!”’ we are on our much loved 
Labor Day, September 6, 1915, instead, ex- 
tolling the virtues of and singing pzeans 
of praise to the advanced position the in- 
stitutions of our country have declared that 
our labor power is not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce. A happy Labor Day to all. 


ET MORE TO BE DONE. By 
JAMES W. SULLIVAN, MeEmBeErR 


OF TYPOGRAFHICAL UNION, No 6. 


What, on reflection, may one expect as a 
general effect of the Clayton Act on the 
position of Labor before the courts? The 
temptation is to fall into eulogy of the 
law—its main principle is so clear, so com- 
prehensive, so solid as a starting point in 
arguing for Labor’s right to do things long 
forbidden by courts or held as doubtful 
in view of precedents looking both ways. 

But let union men not deceive themselves. 
The act is just as strong as their strength 
to enforce it. It does not clear away 
every obstacle to Labor’s freedom in. the 
sphere to which it applies. Other laws, 
especially state laws, still may give the whip 
handle to opponent’s lawyers, on and off the 
bench, in or out of the various legislative 
bodies. 

While the right of free assembly, for 
example, may through this law be once more 
affirmed, town council ordinances and 
sheriffs’ assumed powers can confuse and 
work mischief, for a time at least, with 
the weaker labor organizations —a time long 
enough, perhaps, to break strikes. 

Hurrah for the Clayton Act, of course — 
but do not expect it of itself to bring all the 
happy effects its provisions indicate. Vigi- 
lance in its support will be necessary. Power 
to carry it out must spring from the unions. 
Justice comes to those who are prepared 
to win it. 

Law is on the side of force, courage, 
audacity, capability, and such like sinews of 
war. In 1885 two union bakers of New 
York were sent to Sing Sing for circulating 
boycott handbills. Their union was poor and 
its membership were unacquainted with their 
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rights and unable to command legal or 
political aid. At the same time Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 was publishing 
weekly its ““Boycotter,”’ inflicting a damage 
on a newspaper proprietor that the bakers 
could not hope in their case to equal. The 
managing boycotters of No. 6 escaped 
arrest; their union was able to command 
high-priced lawyers, was strong enough 
in votes to make political bosses listen and 
was made up of members fully apprised of 
their rights as citizens. 

Printers began early to learn the lesson 
of their rights. Their traditions run through 
every step from slavish oppression to vic- 
torious self-assertion. In 1810, Sir John 
Sylvester, “Bloody Black Jack,”” Common 
Sergeant of London, sentenced nineteen 
striking printers of the London Times to 
Herns for nine months to two years for 
“combining and conspiring together mali- 
ciously to injure their masters and employers 
by quitting their work on account of their 
demands for an increase of wages not 
being acceded to.’’ Had there been no typo- 
graphical union from’ that day to the 
present, might not printers be in the posi- 
tion of the unorganized or partly organized 
wage-workers of certain callings in this 
country who have been unable to prevent a 
“rigging” of the courts in order to convict 
their agitators? 

The Clayton Act, it is true, is an outcome 
of the efforts of supporters of the trade 
union conception of liberty. Men of all 
callings in society have worked for it. But 
the center of interest, the soul of the fight, 
the management of the forces, the direc- 
tion of public opinion—all this was to be 
found at the trade union national head- 
quarters. Naturally, for who shall maintain 
a right but those that are directly wronged? 
And who shall invoke a law, and sustain its 
life, but those most deeply in interest? 


REEDOM FOR THE WORKERS. 
F By JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, PREsI- 

DENT, INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS’ 
UNION OF AMERICA. 


Three documents stand out above all 
others in the history of the development 
of the rights of man in the United States — 
the Delcaration of Independence, which 
made us a self-governing nation of free 
men, the Proclamation of Emancipation, 


which announced that the body of a black 
man could no longer be bought and sold as a 
chattel, and the Clayton Act, which affirmed 
the principle that THE LABOR OF A 
HUMAN BEING IS NOT A COMMOD- 
ITY OR ARTICLE OF COMMERCE. 

Through the traditions of many centuries 
and the operation of the common law, a 
legal fiction had been erected which obliter- 
ated the distinction between the manual 
labor performed by the worker and the 
product of this labor. As one result our 
courts held that the employer, in addition to 
ownership of the product of labor, had a 
property right in labor itself and that it was 
as much the courts’ duty to protect this 
property right in labor as it was their obliga- 
tion to protect any other property right. 

From this conception of a property right 
in labor there flowed a continually grow- 
ing stream of judicial decisions, which 
served to take away from the workers their 
rights as free men and which, in the face 
of the unrestricted right of collective action 
by employers, threatened to deny the 
right of free association to workers. Em- 
ployers organized in large numbers to pre- 
vent or destroy organization among their 
workmen and to determine what the 
terms for labor should be. When or- 
ganized employers reduced the wage rate, 
bringing untold hardship into thousands of 
homes and lowering the workers’ standard 
of living, they were acting within their 
constitutional and legal rights. But if 
Labor refused to submit to reductions in 
wages or declined to remain passive while 
their wages remained stationary though 
wealth was rapidly being accumulated 
throughout the land, if the workers rebelled, 
then the employers’ cunning attorneys ap- 
peared before the court and held that their 
clients’ property right in labor was being 
injured. 

The Almighty gave no man a property 
right in another; the Constitution of our 
country gave to no man a property right 
in another; but a legal fiction did. The 
Clayton Act announces that this fiction 
shall no longer operate in the United 
States. 

There are several sections of the Clayton 
Act of great value to Labor and Labor's 
rights; among others are the provisions 
which will prevent federal judges from as- 
suming imperial powers when employers 
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desire injunctions against workmen or from 
converting themselves into judges, prosecu- 
tors and juries when a workman is charged 
with contempt of some provision of an in- 
junction which they have issued, but to my 
mind by far the most important feature 
of the act is the declaration that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce. This declaration is as 
important to Labor and as far-reaching 
in its results as the Magna Carta was to 
the liberties of the British, or the Declara- 
tion of Independence to the people of the 
United States. 


LIMBING THE GRADE. By H. B. 
( : PERHAM, PRESIDENT, ORDER OF 
RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS. 

The efforts made by the working people’s 
organizations towards establishing and main- 
taining their unalienable rights to life, 
liberty, justice and the pursuit of happiness, 
may more or less aptly be compared with 
the work of the mountain climber. As in 


one so with the other, the way is long, the 
road is as rough as it is steep, but onward 
and upward is the cry, and new difficulties 


encountered are but as a challenge to man’s 
ingenuity, integrity, courage and resource- 
fulness. Today it is to toil, to help the 
weak, to repair the harness, to revive the 
drooping spirits; some day in the future may 
bring the reward, the summit gained, a 
better and easier life and a chance for the 
soul to grow. We are a long way from the 
crest of the ridge as yet, but there is some 
degree of satisfaction in looking back at the 
trail we have traversed. We may be 
spent and weary with privation and exer- 
tion but noting the good progress already 
made, new life comes into our veins when we 
catch sight of the snowcapped skyline 
that means to us better things and at least 
an easier road to travel. 

The bondage of the past is of the past, 
never to return. 
will be sturdily held against all comers. 
The workers’ ideals of justice scarce crys- 
tallized in the minds of the millions as yet but 
will spread constantly and sweeping through 
obstructions in every direction will even- 
tually be accepted by professional men, law- 
yers and the courts. Even when that much 
is accomplished, the millennium will still be 
in the far distant haze. 

The declaration in the Clayton Act, “that 


Liberties already gained | 


the labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce,”’ is more of a 
gain for the cause of Labor than is generally 
recognized or conceded. The more studi- 
ously inclined accept it as such now; others 
will later on. The slaves of tradition, the 
cowardly worshippers of precedent, the ob- 
tuse opponents to new ideas and those 
who have set the present status of their own 
advancement as the natural limit of all 
human intelligence, will of course be the 
last to accept it, but eventually even they 
will do so. 

Men accept pay for their labor because 
they must have money to live, but the pay 
they receive is seldom a fair recompense 
for the work performed. When a hungry 
artist is forced to sell one of his productions 
for the price of a meal he suffers a pang when 
he sees the Philistine carrying away his 
brain child. 

When one man builds a house for another, 
although he has received for his services the 
amount stipulated, his interest in the build- 
ing never dies, for it is closely related to him. 

When a needy prospector discovers a 
mine and circumstances force him to sell it to 
those who can afford to develop it, although 
he may have received his price, that mine 
always seems to him to be a part of the man 
who discovered it. 

And so on, up and down the gamut of 
industrial life, work performed is so much a 
part of the individual that it should be re- 
garded and respected as such. Those who 
profit from other men’s labor should be 
grateful for their superior opportunities, but 
at the present time they are not. 

With these and many other similar con- 
siderations in view, the man who would 
regard the labor of a human being as a com- 
modity or article of commerce, out-Phili- 
stines any Philistine, in fact no word 
has ever yet been coined that adequately 
describes him. 

Such a declaration in a legislative enact- 
ment is new and unusual but it is the new 
thing and the unusual thing that present 
circumstances require. Organized labor 
is not so much concerned with the difficulties 
of the past as it is with the present and 
the future. It faces tomorrow and the days 
that are to come. There are thousands of 
things to be done by the worker for the 
worker. The courts have been trying to 
make the dead past answer for the present; 
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fruitlessly trying to make an out-of-date tool 
perform present day work. Where labor 
questions are concerned a law suit too closely 
resembles a coroner’s inquest. The one 
hopeful optimistic thing accomplished in a 
court of law is when a controversy happily 
ends in a police court wedding. 

In addition to the labor provisions of the 
Clayton Act there are many others in which 
working people are directly interested. So 
much has been said and written about sec- 
tions 6 and 20, that organized labor has paid 
little attention to other parts of the act, yet 
they include many important changes in our 
jurisprudence. For instance, the act for- 
bids discrimination in price between differ- 
ent purchasers of commodities, but sellers 
may select their own customers. On the 
other hand, it would appear that a working- 
man could now boycott a hat or a stove 
concern. 

It makes certain kinds of discrimination 
unlawful that had become altogether too 
common; for instance, the operations of the 
bathtub trust and the plumber supply 
concerns. 

Corporations engaged in commerce may 
not acquire another corporation engaged 
in commerce, hence the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road may not continue its control of the 
Cambria Steel Company, Schuylkill Coal 
Company and multifarious other industries. 

It regulates bank ownership and interlock- 
ing directorates. 

It penalizes by fine and imprisonment 
certain persons in positions of trust who may 
prove to be embezzlers of a peculiar stripe, 
who hitherto have escaped punishment be- 
cause there was no law that precisely covered 
the subject. 

It restricts common carriers to the trans- 
portation business. 

It increases the powers, prerogatives and 
duties of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Federal Reserve Board, and Federal 
Trade Commission. 

United States District Courts may restrain 
violations of the act, thus furnishing a means 
of avoiding great numbers of suits over large 
areas of country and much unnecessary de- 
lay. The necessity for such a provision 
is shown by the number of suits against 
railroads instituted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission respecting violations of 
the hours of service law. 

It is the duty of the United States District 
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Attorneys under certain restrictions to in- 
stitute such proceedings, by this means fur- 
nishing an easy and inexpensive method of 
bringing about enforcement of the law. 

Last, but not least, it provides for trials 
and appeals in contempt cases that will for- 
ever do away with such disgraceful decisions 
as the one handed down by Justice Wright, 
in the Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell case. 

Take it all in all, this is about the most 
favorable piece of legislation that has been 
enacted in favor of the working people. If 
they shall keep up their activities in legisla- 
tive matters, employers will in future be as 
well regulated as working people have been 
in the past. When that time comes we 
may see a more equitable distribution of 
Labor's product and a near approach to just 
conditions. 

Then there will be other heights to climb. 


HE CLAYTON ACT INTER- 
T PRETED BY A. LAYMAN. By 
FRANK DUFFY, SEcRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. 

Being a carpenter I may not be able to 
construe the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act as a lawyer would, not even 
as a lawyer favorable to organized labor, 
but as I define it, law is good common 
sense properly applied. Believing that I am 
endowed with at least a little ordinary com- 
mon sense I shall try to explain the provi- 
sions of the act, hereinbefore referred to, 
from my point of view, as I see it, in my own 
way. 

I consider the Clayton Antitrust Act the 
greatest piece of legislative work ever 
enacted in this or any other country in favor 
of the wage-workers. I fail to see where 
it is deficient in its make-up; it is plain, 
clear and distinct to us. It is to be expected, 
however, that our enemies will not see it in 
the same light that we do, for the reason that 
they do not want to. They will try to con- 
strue it in their favor to suit themselves. 
In fact, they have already attempted to do 
that, and no doubt will try to influence the 
courts to their way of thinking. 

The Clayton Act is good common sense. 
Will it be applied as it was intended is the 
question now asked on all sides. Time will 
tell. 

Section 6 of the act provides that: 


“The labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or an article of commerce. Nothing contained 
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in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operationof labor, . . . or- 
ganizations, or forbid or restrain individ- 
ual members of such crganizations from lawfully 
carrying oiit the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such tganhizations or the members thereof be held or 
consttudd’to be iHegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws.” 


Now, what does this section mean? It 
means, first, that labor is not a door, a win- 
dow or any sort of piece of manufactured 
material; second, that the power of the 
individual to labor or not to labor can not be 
interfered with by the courts; third, that 
when several individuals combine to carry 
out their collective ideas, plans and pur- 
poses they will not be enjoined for so doing; 
fourth, that combinations of laborers are 
not to be construed as illegal or in restraint 
of trade. 

Thus, the highest law-making body in the 
United States says to the highest law court 
in the United States: Hands off labor or- 
ganizations! They are accomplishing much 
good, and doing great things and must be 
left free to continue their good work. They 
have the right to deal with organized 


capital in the same manner that organized 


capital deals with them. They have the 
right to continue doing the things they have 
been doing, and for which in some instances 
they have been enjoined. Labor organiza- 
tions, properly conducted, are legal institu- 
tions and must be respected as such. 

The day of dissociated effort is gone and if 
organized ae “ the right, which we 
do not dispute, to deal collectively with 
labor then labor Prd be conceded the same 
right, else the classical phrase “the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’’ is 
a misnomer and a delusion. 

Section 20, broadly speaking, provides: 

‘That no injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted by any court in the United States, or the 
judges thereof, in any case growing out of a dispute 
between capital and labor, or between employer and 
employes, or between employes, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property, and such 
injury must be described particularly, which must 
be in writing and sworn io by the applicant or his 
attorney. That no such injunction or restraining 
order be granted which shall prevent any person so 
acting in concert from recommending or persuading 
any person to abstain from working for the employer 
against whom a strike was inaugurated, or from caus- 
ing to persuade others not to patronize such em- 
ployer, or from paying or giving to any person, 
: strike benefits or other things of value, or 
from peacefully assembling in a lawful manner, or 
from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be 
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done in the absence of such dispute; : nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be 
construed or held to be a violation of any laws of the 
United States ”’ 


Speaking plainly then, all the acts done by 
Labor which have been held enjoinable in 
the past, or which have been indictable as 
conspiracies are now declared by Congress 
to be within the rights of Labor and they 
expressly prohibit the courts from interfer- 
ing. If the courts should interfere then the 
one remedy left us should be applied, that 
is, that judges be elected by popular vote 
of the people, subject to recall by the peo- 
ple for misconduct in office in any manner, 
shape or form, or for violation of their oath 
of office. 


HE JUSTICE OF THE CLAYTON 
ANTITRUST LAW. By JOHN R. 
ALPINE, PRESIDENT, UNITED Asso- 
CIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS. 


It is indeed most appropriate that fullest 
measure of satisfaction and appreciation 
should be evidenced by word and deed at the 
splendid achievements secured by organized 
labor in the years that have passed, years 
filled with bitter struggles and replete with 
sacrifices offered gladly by the organized 
toiling masses. 

Struggles, seeming defeat, hardships, the 
severest of trials that tested to the fullest 
the faith within us, and then the sweets 
of victory were ours. Successes indeed have 
rewarded our efforts. With all regard 
for these successes, I believe without doubt 
our greatest achievement was securing the 
enactment of the labor sections of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act. It guarantees to the 
worker the observance of principles for 
which we have contended for years. 

It was the writer’s privilege to participate 
in 1906 in that splendid remonstrance 
against the practices known and recognized 
to be inimical to the cause of Labor, which 
demonstration assumed the form of Labor’s 
Bill of Grievance. Long, long before this 
demonstration’ was made, and each day 
after the organized hosts that labored un- 
ceasingly to secure just legislation and 
the crowning result gained, is the passage 
of laws as contained in the Clayton Act 
declaring that the labor of the human 
hand or mind is not a commercial product 
or a commodity to be purchased or sold over 
the counter or on the curb. 
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Those who oppose us, persistently attempt 
to decry the full intent and purpose of the 
labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, and they pretend to believe that re- 
medial legislation secured, is not what the 
worker sought and fought for, and that the 
lesired protection is consequently lacking. 

Indeed many of our own people do not 
seem to appreciate fully the importance 
f the just advantages gained. If the laws 
make for anything, they make for truthful 
nterpretation and honest and literal ap- 
plication in our behalf, and no form of 
legerdemain can distort, remove or mis- 
ipply the sections of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, which give us the long delayed remedy 
iainst unfair and unwarranted attack by 
those who would destroy our being, and 
liverts into lawful channels the justice which 
is ours by all the principles of our movement, 
ind the principles of our land and time. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Act declares that 
THE LABOR OF THE HUMAN BE- 
ING IS NOT A COMMODITY OR AN 
ARTICLE OF COMMERCE, and here is 
the differentiation between the power of 


production and the actual product which such 
power creates. Your muscle, your mental or 
physical effort, yes, the sweat of toil, or the 
hastened heartbeats of manual labor, have 
been described as a commodity and article 
of commerce, thereby placing you within 


the scope of misapplied law. And now we 
come into our own despite the efforts of our 
enemies to belittle the importance of our 
achievements. Contrary to the purposes of 
our enemies, we are granted the privilege of 
free beings, we are no longer made com- 
parable with the things we produce by pro- 
cess of labor. 

It would indeed be as feasible to sepa- 
rate the breath or mind from one’s body, 
as to assert that the labor producing forces 
of the mind and body were akin to the ar- 
ticle such forces produce. Such articles 
being perforce commodities of commercial 
reality, but the labor, energy and skill which 
is the cause of production, is a God-given 
function inseparable from the human body 
and as free from the Sherman antitrust law 
as the heart throbs of the body. 

Labor supplies the means of production 
and is properly described as not being a 
commodity or article of commerce, establish- 
ing our claims for freedom in this regard. 
It has been my experience that our conten- 


tions in this direction met with favorable 
response even from many who were not par- 
ticularly favorable to organized forms of 
labor, but who realized that laws were 
being misinterpreted or misapplied without 
proper regard for just interpretation. This 
act provides for the ‘‘new day;” old, yet new 
reasoning productive of the legal fact that 
the worker’s mind, body, or producing force 
is not the property right of another to be 
controlled or disposed of at will, as the mer- 
chant controls or disposes of his material. 

This legislation was secured through the 
persistent efforts of organized labor, from 
which source so many beneficent results have 
been gained, and because of the justice 
of our claims, and the efficiency of our or- 
ganized condition, we shall look for more 
and even greater advancement, as time 
passes. To maintain this efficiency, we must 
of course organize and continue to organize, 
and with a continuance of concentration 
must and will come the continuance of re- 
newed effort to protect the workers by all 
lawful means and provide for them fitting re- 
wards as the great producers of our land. 
“Right is might,” and in our instance we 
may transpose and say ‘‘Might is right,”’ and 
as potent as our power for good unquestion- 
ably is, we must be mightier and more poten- 
tial in the world’s good, through the 
medium of even more complete organiza- 
tion. We should all strive to outdo even 
the splendid past achievements of the 
American Federation of Labor in this regard. 

Under the further provisions of the labor 
sections contained in the Clayton Antitrust 
law are those relating to the writ of injunc- 
tion so frequently applied to the workers, 
and section 20 of the act certainly provides 
relief never acknowledged to be lawful, 
until the acceptance of this law. Hav- 
ing had the experience of injunction tac- 
tics, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
importance of the provisions contained in 
this section: 

Vividly does it recall the instances where 
we were advised of the illegality of peace- 
ful picketing, or to boycott, and equally 
clearly outlined are the days when we 
were advised that the payment of strike 
benefits constituted an illegal act, and that 
even to discuss the strike in peaceful 
meeting assembled could be construed as a 
violation of the restraining order. How 
aptly was this term applied, for indeed we 
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were restrained from everything but the 
privilege of breathing. 

Yet even the provisions contained in 
section 20 of the Clayton Act, the efforts of 
the workers and the intent of the Clayton 
Antitrust law is questioned. What a pity 
these laws could not have been enacted 
ere this, and thus have prevented the 
need of litigation as unjust as unwarranted. 

There is no question but that our enemies 
will continue to belittle the importance of the 
great advantages gained and even attempt 
to secure adverse interpretation as to the 
just and proper purposes of the labor sec- 
tions of the Clayton Antitrust Act. It is 
difficult to imagine how anything but the 
fitting application of the laws as we see 
them can be applied. And to us all, per- 
haps alittle more especially to those of us 
who have experienced labor litigation and 
suffered because of the acts declared previ- 
ously illegal but now described as legal, 
comes a profound sense of appreciation and 
satisfaction because of the wonderful work 
accomplished. 

To President Gompers and the A. F. of L. 
generally, I add my evidences of apprecia- 
tion because of the splendid work accom- 
plished as regards the Clayton Antitrust 
law, and the many achievements that have 
been gained while looking forward to in- 
creased advantages as the years roll on. 


By WILLIAM GREEN, SEc- 
UNITED MINE 


ITY. 
RETARY- TREASURER, 
WorKERS of AMERICA. 
Most every great human organization 
which has a definite purpose in view can 
point to where at some time or place, some- 
thing was done which stands out promi- 
nently as a great achievement and pro- 
nounced success. In this day and age it is 
not enough for an organization to make 
announcement of that for which it stands. 
A satisfactory answer must be made to the 
question—what are you doing—what have 
you done? 
" The American labor movement as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L. is no exception. 
In a most critical and exacting manner both 
friends and foes are demanding to know 
what has been accomplished, what work has 
been done and what progress has been made. 
Among many things done, the enactment 
into law of the labor sections of the Clayton 
Antitrust Act stands out as preeminent. 


A‘ ACHIEVEMENT FOR HUMAN- 


No single success attained during the past 
century equals this in importance or results. 
It is doubtful if organized labor or its friends 
properly appreciate the full significance of 
this legal and moral victory. The declara- 
tion that, “the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce’”’ as set 
forth in section 6 of the act gives legal 
recognition to a great fundamental principle 
for which Labor has vigorously contended 
ever since the serf and the land were in- 
separable. 

To the ordinary worker’s mind it seemed 
the enunciation of a strange doctrine that 
the toil and labor of a worker should be 
regarded as an article of trade and com- 
merce, to be placed in the same legal cate- 
gory as all the things which labor creates. 
By this process of judicial determination 
there was no distinction between the crea- 
tive genius of labor and the thing created. 
The brawn, sinew, brain and life—in fact all 
of a human being’s creative energy was placed 
upon the same basis as the food we eat, the 
fuel we burn and the clothes we wear. It 
was indeed a strange process of reasoning 
and was held to be justifiable because of 
ancient and obsolete legal precedents. While 
it has been stated by eminent authorities 
that it was never intended that the Sher- 
man antitrust law should be given such 
interpretation, the courts seemed to take 
the other view, and by their construction of 
the act, breathed into it the spirit of the dim 
and distant past, when the relation of lord 
and serf was accorded full and complete 
legal recognition. 

Perhaps Labor can better appreciate the 
full benefits resulting from the passage of 
the Clayton Act by comparison and con- 
trast. Suppose the legal status of labor or- 
ganizations under the Sherman law as in- 
terpreted by the courts were to remain the 
accepted law of the land and the rule by 
which their conduct would be governed; 
suppose every labor organization would be 
regarded as a trust and combination in 
restraint of trade, and practically every act 
of its membership and officers held to be 
illegal ; suppose we were continually harassed 
by legal proceedings, liable to be mulcted 
in damages and all labor union officers prose- 
cuted under the criminal sections of the 
Sherman Act? How could we proceed or in 
what manner could an organization serve 
its membership? 

It is clearly evident that under such cir- 
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cumstances the right to organize would be 
meaningless. If a labor organization is to 
be prevented from exercising its normal] func- 
tions and denied the right to strive to im- 
prove the social and economic conditions 
of its membership, then the so-called right 
to organize is effectively nullified. 

The importance of the Clayton Act there- 
fore is more. appreciated when it is under- 
stood that it insures to the workers free- 
dom and liberty. Not the kind of freedom 
ind liberty which permits wrongdoing, as 
many of the enemies of Labor allege, but a 
‘learly defined legal right to do the things 
which are just and right. It is the new 
thought—the new idea. By its enactment 
the cobwebs of obsolete and forgotten 
practices are wiped out. It is in keeping 
with the progress of the human race and 
reflects the heart-beats, sympathies and 
sentiments of the nation. 

Labor has never asked for special privi- 
leges. Itasksnone now. The fight of the 
workers has always been to free themselves 
from the restraints on living. Those who 
profit by keeping Labor enslaved naturally 
oppose by every means at their command the 
\rganization of the worker and therefore seek 
to perpetuate any and all restrictions which 
hinderand hamper labor unions at every turn. 
Labor asks no favors. The workers demand, 
however, equal opportunities and if accorded 
that right will work out their own destiny. 

No real friend of Labor will attempt to be- 
little or discount the great victory achieved 
by organized labor in the passage of the 
Clayton Act. Its effectiveness asa legal meas- 
ure and its importance to the labor movement 
are conceded by the enemies of Labor every- 
where. The opposition of Labor’s enemies 
ought to commend it to Labor’s friend. The 
passage of this important law marks the 
birth of a new freedom and the dawn of a 
better day. It is our duty to guard well the 
great principle, namely; that ‘the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.”’ From it every worker ought 
to get a new inspiration prompting him to 
renewed efforts in the great struggle for 
human freedom and industrial justice. 


ABOR AND ‘THE COURTS. By 
JOHN B. LENNON, TREASURER, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


From time immemorial the world’s work- 
ers have avoided, in so far as possible, all 
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litigation in the courts. The laws are in the 
main made to protect property and property 
rights rather than men, women and chil- 
dren, and their well-being. 

Even juries are often tampered with by 
the influence of organized capital and politi- 
cal machinery, and such interference with 
the securing of justice from the courts is 
“universally in the interest of employers. 

The uncertainty as to what the law really 
is regarding the protection of human rights 
works the greatest hardship upon the toilers, 
for when one court construes the law in some 
particular no defendants can be assured 
that the next court handling the same sub- 
ject may not reverse the former decision and 
construction, thus making it really impos- 
sible for the average worker to know 
with certainty whether certain action, which 
they believe to be desirable and proper to 
take individually or in conjunction with their 
fellow-workers in a shop or covering the 
industry, is legal or otherwise. ‘They are 
confronted with the situation of complete 
uncertainty as to whether the intended ac- 
tion is immune or is punishable under the 
law. 

The average workers are loyal, law abid- 
ing citizens. They are not responsible for 
the confusion that exists as to what is and 
what is not legal. The courts, influenced by 
the powers that be, have created this un- 
certainty and for its consequences they are 
responsible. 

The use of injunctions in labor troubles by 
courts of equity is a disgrace to jurispru- 
dence. The personal bias of the judge, 
caused by his environment and education 
may be the determining factor as to what 
actions shall be enjoined, also as to punish- 
ment for alleged contempt. 

Somewhere at some time the court can 
find precedent for any decision that can be 
written and as decisions of the courts are 
law as well as our statutes, the working man 
is therefore unable to determine with 
any degree of certainty whatever what he 
may or may not do, which will leave him free 
of any penalty under the law or would bring 
him within its construction by some judge 
and cause his imprisonment or other punish- 
ment. 

Labor protests and will not cease to pro- 
test until this evil is completely remedied. 
The organized workers hold that judges, by 
means of the writ of injunction, violate 
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nearly every constitutional right of the citi- 
zen. For instance, we are forbidden to use 
the public highways to exercise the right 
of free assembly, free speech and free 
press, to sustain by payment of benefits mem- 
bers engaged in strikes or lockouts. Many 
other instances of invasion of individual 
rights could be instanced as they have 
appeared in injunctions issued within the 
last few years. 

In addition, when individuals are charged 
with violating these restraining orders, 
they are deprived of their constitutional 
right of trial by jury. 

The trade unions have fought this inva- 
sion of their liberties and will not cease to 
fight until the courts have been educated to 
understand that the administration of jus- 
tice is their duty rather than permit the use 
of the courts for the aggrandizement of 
employers. Labor does not ask that the 
courts shall use their power to promote 
Labor’s contentions, but we do insist that 
their powers and processes shall not be used 
to serve the dollar interest of the employing 
class. 

We hold that the proper and rightful posi- 
tion of the courts is one of neutrality so far 
as any appearance of taking sides in any 
nature of controversy that comes before the 
courts. 

Where injunctions forbid the doing of any- 
thing that is well and generally known 
to be lawful we believe it to be the duty of 
all good citizens to resist any such inva- 
sion of their rights and act in conformity 
with the Constitution and the laws of our 
country. 

To remedy the evils and injustice of the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes the A. F. 
of L. secured the passage by Congress of 
what is known as the Clayton Act. This 
law removed from the category of unlaw- 
fulness the strike and the boycott. 

In section 6 the humanitarian declara- 
tion appears, “that the labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.”’ No matter what some courts 
may declare, as being their judgment as to 
the construction of the Clayton law as it 
applies to Labor, we have firmly established 
two great principles of law and equity —that 
above quoted and the right of trial by jury 
as provided in section 22 of the act, where 
an individual is brought into court charged 
with a criminal act in violation of the in- 


junction writ. The right to quit work is 
guaranteed under the act. The right to per- 
suade others to quit or to refrain from 
taking employment is protected. The right 
of unions to pay benefits to those who are 
on strike, all of these things under ‘the 
Clayton law can no longer be legally re- 
strained. Thus, after a struggle of many 
years, the trade unoins have won a most 
notable victory, in securing a law which 
protects, in a large measure, the constitu- 
tional rights of our people. 

To organized labor alone belongs the credit 
of this legislation. Labor omnia vincit. 


ROGRESS FOR HUMAN  FREE- 
P DOM. By GEORGE W. PERKINS, 

PRESIDENT, CIGARMAKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 


Reviewing and speaking of Labor's ac- 
complishments, on the anniversary of La- 
bor’s own holiday, Labor Day, two things 
to my mind appear more momentous than 
any of the other things that have happened 
during the year just closed, which has 
been prolific in historical developments 
affecting Labor’s interests. The first of 
these was the success of Labor in writing 
into the Clayton Act, the following words: 
“The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce.’ The 
second is the gratifying and important fact 
that despite the period of industrial and 
commercial stagnation, the severity of 
which has seldom been exceeded heretofore, 
organized labor has maintained wages and 
hours of labor and has sustained its numeri- 
cal strength. 

The enactment of the Clayton Act ushered 
in the dawn of Labor’s freedom from indus- 
trial feudalism and a state bordering upon 
industrial slavery. ‘The legislative declara- 
tion that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or an article of com- 
merce, has brought to fruition Labor’s 
struggle for centuries to obtain more com- 
plete industrial freedom and has legalized 
its declaration of industrial independence. 
It was generally supposed that industrial 
feudalism ended with the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century and that human slavery 
in our glorious country ended with the 
adoption of the thirteenth amendment at 
the close of the Civil War. 

All of these opinions however were delu- 
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sive. A species of industrial feudalism still 
exists; a species of industrial slavery still 
exists, and both will continue to exist 
until labor through organization is able to 
eradicate the last vestige of this inhuman 
and brutal relic of the Dark Ages. 

Nevertheless, Labor’s declaration, now 
law, gives us a freer hand and a more clearly 
legalized method of exercising the natural 
and inherent rights so long denied us and 
so long withheld, not by legal enactment, 
not by well-defined law grounded upon 
equity and justice, but rather by practice, 
precedent and an unwarranted and uncon- 
stitutional usurpation of authority on the 
part of judges by the exercise of which, 
however, they had established in unwritten 
law and in the law of equity, by injunction 
and otherwise, practices that robbed Labor 
of the full exercise of inherent and constitu- 
tional rights. Labor men, who have for 
years understood the injustice of it all, ably 
led by President Gompers, made a de- 
termined effort to reestablish the principles 
which were the dream of our forebears. 
Efforts in this direction met defeat after de- 
feat, which only strengthened Labor to con- 
tinue the struggle. While the legalization 
of Labor’s slogan has not entirely eliminated 
industrial feudalism, which still exists in a 
modified form to the everlasting disgrace 
of the pages of history in this progressive 
twentieth century, it has enabled Labor to 
carry forward its activities for greater 
freedom unfettered by musty decisions bor- 
rowed from the system of jurisprudence in 
vogue centuries ago. The law creates an 
opportunity—the workers must take ad- 
vantage of that opportunity. 

In the olden times feudalism was tolerated 
and practiced, but with the law’s sanction. 
Those who practice it today do so in viola- 
tion of all laws of equity and justice and in 
doing so are more brutal and inhuman than 
those who practiced it in the Dark Ages 
and are revolting criminals because they do 
so without any real warrant of the law. 

Does feudalism exist? The answer is— 
ves. It exists in the coal fields of Colorado 
and in several other places, where employers 
have taken advantage of defenseless workers, 
and through contracts, the loaning of 
money, renting of alleged homes, owning 
and controlling the judiciary and other 
minions, have robbed Labor of its rightful 
heritage and the freedom to act. These em- 
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ployers are practicing industrial feudalism 
even more effectively, more brutally, and 
more inhumanly, than did those of the 
feudal age. The late legalization of Labor's 
long withheld industrial rights is a source 
of much satisfaction, renewed courage and 
determination to carry forward the struggle. 

Second in importance is the fact that few 
reductions of wages took place in organized 
trades and the hours of labor and the nu- 
merical strength were’ maintained. In 
former depressions wage reductions were the 
rule, which only added to the misery and 
confusion and increased the depression and 
prolonged its duration. The famous declara- 
tion of the A. F. of L. at its Boston Conven- 
tion, that we would not accept reductions of 
wages during industrial depressions and the 
serving of notice to this effect upon em- 
ployers generally had its effect and will 
shorten the duration of this depression. 

The A. F. of L., the trade union movement, 
the working men and women generally, 
have cause for great rejoicing and satisfac- 
tion for the past year’s achievements. 


Organized labor must go forward—it will 
go forward—and under improved legal con- 


ditions, with renewed vigor, with greater 
courage and determination than ever before. 

OMPULSORY LABOR A THING 
( OF THE PAST—FREE LABOR 

NOW FULLY ESTABLISHED. By 
MATTHEW WOLL, PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ UNION OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


It was the dominant spirit and unrelent- 
ing determination of Labor which compelled 
the enactment of the Clayton and Seamen’s 
laws, which are the greatest hope for the 
full realization of Labor's ideals, hopes and 
aspirations. 

The history of Labor has been one of 
constant strife, struggle and opposition 
from a ruling class. From the early cen- 
turies, when the worker was owned body 
and soul by the master, to the period of 
serfdom and feudalism, wherein the laborer 
was recognized as being free but his labor 
power claimed and controlled by the over- 
lord as a matter of right; from the period of 
transition of the feudal system to free 
labor, under dominance of state and munici- 
pal control and regulation, whereby the 
worker was compelled to accept conditions 
of employment, determined not by himself 
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but by the ruling class through its control 
of governmental functions and authority, 
to the recent past wherein freedom of con- 
tract was recognized as an abstract right, 
but limited and restricted in its concrete 
application by the use of legal fictions and the 
usurpation of judicial authority. by our 
courts. During all this period of time, Labor 
has struggled and has fought bitterly 
and consistently for social and industrial 
freedom, for the priority of personal over 
property rights, for the socializing and 
humanizing instead of commercializing all 
the attributes of man. 

Unquestionably the enactment of the 
Clayton law, exempting Labor and its 
associations from the Sherman antitrust law, 
so aptly described in the ‘Charter of Social 
and Industrial Freedom of the Worker,” has 
been the greatest legislative accomplish- 
ment of the American labor movement. 
This achievement of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor marks one of the most in- 
teresting, instructive and most important 
annals in the history of the labor move- 
ment. It is a fitting climax to this per- 
sistent and consistent struggle of the 
workers for social and industrial liberties. 

Unlike so many of the associated efforts 
of men, this accomplishment of the A. F. of 
L. does not admit of the criticism so well 
directed to the many associated activities 
of men outside of the labor movement. 
The advantages to be derived and benefits 
to be enjoyed by this legislation apply 
to all men of labor, whether organized or un- 
organized. This legislation is predicated 
not on selfish motives but upon great human 
principles, fundamental principles of a free 
government, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assemblage and free- 
dom of contract, exercised individually or 
collectively. In other words, the great 
fundamental principles of a free people so 
forcibly set forth in our federal and state 
constitutions, heretofore recognized only 
as a matter of form, have at last been given 
a substantial expression and our courts 
have been effectively denied further license 
to continue in their interference with 
these liberties of a free people. 

By the declaration that “labor is not a 
commodity or article of trade’’ all the at- 
tributes of man are removed from the cate- 
gory of property rights and from that 
extensive system of judicial legislation, 
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whereby personal rights were being slowly 
but surely subordinated to rights of prop- 
erty and wherein almost every human at- 
tribute was sought to be controlled by the 
rules applicable to goods and merchandise. 

Likewise the enactment of this law has 
extensively modified if it has not entirely 
destroyed that ancient medieval judicial 
doctrine of “conspiracy,” first invoked 
by a ruling king as an excuse to rid himself 
of any one who dared disapprove his will or 
interfere with his desire or inclination; more 
recently used by the judiciary as an instru- 
ment of oppression and as a ready and con- 
venient legal agency to prevent the organizing 
of an effective protest against grave and 
menacing industrial evils. 

It is usually by methods of comparison 
that the true advancement and progress of 
any particular movement is best observed 
and a true prospective obtained as to ulti- 
mate merits of such advancement and 
progress. Fortunatly, we may well com- 
pare this legislation in all its phases and as- 
pects with conditions now existing in Great 
Britain, where the working class, as here in 
America, have been striving and struggling 
for centuries for industrial freedom and the 
right of labor to be free to seek its own 
destiny. 

History reveals the fact that in 1906 
our English fellow workers ultimately es- 
tablished their charter of industrial freedom. 
In less than nine years, in this year of our 
Lord 1915, we again find the system of 
compulsory labor enacted into law, a system 
wherein the worker himself is no longer free 
to do as he chooses without jeopardy of 
punishment by fine or imprisonment. 

Of course, it may be urged that the great 
European carnage, now in progress, neces- 
sitated this measure of compulsion. What- 
ever view may be taken of this system of 
compulsory labor, it is a noteworthy fact 
that between 200,000 and 300,000 Welsh 
miners, having experienced the joys of 
industrial freedom, having participated in 
the fruits of their associated effort, revolted 
against economic and industrial tyranny and 
compulsion, no matter what the exigencies 
may be, no matter what power attempted to 
interfere with their rights as free men. 

The moral of this great human contest 
of both the English and American workers 
is very clear and significant of this, that 
workmen can not longer be controlled, in- 
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timidated or coerced by legal threats and 
penalties. So convinced are the workers of 
today of their social and industrial rights, 
that rather than surrender any part of their 
just claim, or compromise their associated 
right of freedom of contract they prefer 
imprisonment itself. 

This, then is the greatest message of hope 
and encouragement I can hold forth to 
Labor today. It is not so much the enact- 
ment of the Clayton and the Seamen’s 
law themselves, which, considered as one, has 
removed from our country the last vestige 
of compulsory labor, excepting convict 
labor, but it is the spirit which dominates 
and actuates the workers of our countries 
in their demand for social and industrial 
freedom and the determined, consistent and 
intelligent application of the power vested in 
Labor for the attainment of a higher ideal, a 
greater and a more human conception and 
aspiration for life itself, which should arouse 
the admiration and strengthen the hope, the 
courage and determination of Labor in this 
its constant struggle for a greater and more 
human social and industrial life. 


GANIZED LABOR. By JOHN P. 
WHITE, 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
To appreciate fully the far-reaching signi- 
ficance of the Clayton Antitrust Act, it is 
necessary to study and realize the power that 


| CANIZI ACHIEVEMENT OF OR- 


PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE 


was insidiously at work to circumvent 
Labor and to divest it of its potency and 
influence. The common enemy is never at 
rest. He is always at war with all the 
moral forces that stand between him and 
absolute industrial domination. For several 
years past the opposition to Labor was vis- 
ibly becoming more pronounced and its 
enemies wielded their every available weapon 
with vindictive eagerness. The Danbury 
Hatters’ Union was made the special 
object of their unrelenting attacks and after 
a long litigation the opposition triumphed. 
Labor’s leading champions were convicted 
and threatened with imprisonment, but this 
reverse did not disconcert them—it only 
served to fill them with a firm determination 
to defend the righteous cause of Labor 
regardless of consequences. 

During the last period of industrial de- 
velopment, Labor in unison with all other 
social factors grew in power and influence 
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and of all the social factors, Labor was dis- 
tinctively the only one that offered serious 
resistance to dangerously powerful trusts 
and monopolies whose manipulations of 
industries and the channels of commerce, 
as revealed by subsequent investigations, 
appalled the American people. The steadily 
increasing high cost of living was largely 
due to the activity of these monopolies in 
controlling prices and as Labor represents 
the major portion of the American people, it 
pointed out this insidious evil long before 
statesmen dared to raise their voices against 
it; and to maintain the standard of living 
of the American workingman, demands for 
increase in wages were periodically made and 
secured. This demonstration of the increas- 
ing power of Labor and its potent influence 
upon American political institutions, alarmed 
the predatory vested interests and they 
formed what is known as the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the ostensible 
purpose of fighting this salutary moral force, 
and if possible of destroying it or divesting it 
of its power. 

The public utterances of Parry and Van 
Cleave, who were presidents of this unholy as- 
sociation, breathed a spirit of implacable 
hatred against Labor. Later this spirit mani- 
fested itself in a concrete form. Union men 
all over the country were persecuted and 
in some instances imprisoned upon trumped- 
up charges. The mercenary press always 
ready to prostitute itself published articles 
prejudicial to Labor. But Labor stood 
firm. Its champions guarded its interests 
and with emphatic defiance met in the open 
arena the greedy, piratical crew in whose 
hearts rankles bitter hatred of the weak 
and lowly who are struggling for a little 
more sunshine, comfort and happiness in 
this life. - They fought the issue out and 
won. 

To place Labor in the category of mer- 
chandise was indeed a sinister design. It 
was an attempt at revival of the ancient 
idea about Labor, when the laborer was a 
chattel slave, subject to sale and barter 
as any other article of merchandise. There- 
fore, the proposition that labor power is 
in the classification of merchandise was a 
proposition aimed at the subversion of the 
fundamental law of this Republic. For if 
a man has a constitutional right to the pur- 
suit of happiness, this would certainly imply 
that he has a right to cease work whenever 
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such work becomes galling and renders him 
unhappy. The attempted invocation of the 
Sherman Antitrust law to restrain the work- 
ers from engaging in an interstate strike 
on the theory that such strike would be in 
violation of this law, was aimed at the 
cherished freedom of American working- 
men. Of course, interruption of interstate 
commerce would certainly ensue if Labor 
ceased producing commodities; but be it not 
forgotten that interstate commerce in the 
southern states was interrupted after the 
proclamation of emancipation of the negroes. 

The enactment of the Clayton Antitrust 
law with the amendment that ‘the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce’ is an epochal achieve- 
ment. It is the culmination of a war waged 
against Labor by vested interests, and Labor 
has come out of the conflict gloriously 
triumphant. Workers in general have reason 
to rejoice at the decree of the highest law- 
making body of our Republic, that the steel 
worker and the steel rail he produces, 
the engineer and the throttle he pulls, the 
carpenter and the saw he uses, the printer 
and the type’he sets, the coal miner and 
the pick he wields, can not be placed in the 
same legal category. 

Courage consists, not in blindly overlook- 
ing danger, but in seeing and conquering it; 
and the American labor movement is sin- 
gularly fortunate to have had the men 
who had the foresight to see the danger that 
was threatening the very life of organized 
labor and who have had the courage to 
fight and conquer. 


( CURB! USURPED POWERS 
CURBED. By JOHN H. WALKER, 
PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS STATE FEDERA- 

TION OF LABOR. 


Four hundred years ago on the fifteenth 
day of June, the people of England wrung 
from the hands of their political and religious 
master, King John, the greatest bill of rights 
of the later centuries. This Magna Carta 
contained this concession: ‘“To none will we 
sell, to none will we deny, or delay, right or 
justice.” 

Surely matters had come to a crisis when 
it was found necessary to force their king 
to agree to render simple justice in the 
future. From the day of that eventful con- 
cession made upon the field of Runnymede, 
the power to administer justice has more 


and more been committed to the judicial 
branch of the government. Had we reached 
the time when a new declaration of the 
power of the people to have justice adminis- 
tered rightly arrived? If we utter such a 
thought we are branded as alarmists, agita- 
tors and revolutionists. Yet the day is 
with us, when legislative assemblies, both 
state and national, have reached a point 
in their combined wisdom, that they dare 
peak of regard for the rights of the people. 
That talk is that they must call a halt 
upon the power assumed by the courts. 

They do not label their actions with re- 
gard to curtailing the power of the courts 
as a Magna Carta nor as a Bill of Rights, 
but by legislative enactment they announce 
no less emphatically to the courts you have 
gone beyond your powers; you have assumed 
a control of the people and of their rights 
which is not warranted. 

Early in the last century the courts evi- 
dently believed or feared that the legislative 
bodies of the world were indifferent or at 
least not abreast of the times so far as the 
will of the people in Jaw-making was con- 
cerned. The courts began to make the law. 
I shall give but two examples of this: No 
legislature sitting in any civilized country, 
as the spokésman of their constituents 
ever wrote upon a statute book the rule that 
the negligence of a fellow servant, over whom 
another employe had no control, should bar a 
suit for damages for the injury of an em- 
ploye; nor did they write that the em- 
ployes assumed all the risks of the employ- 
ment; nor that were he guilty of some 
misstep or mistake of judgment, that a court 
thereafter bar him from recovering damages 
because of contributory negligence. The 
legislatures and the Congress of the United 
States have come out in unmistakable terms 
and said to those gentlemen of the bench 
through compensation laws and in amend- 
ments to the liability laws that they 
have gone too far in assuming to make 
laws of this character and hereafter that 
such out of place doctrines have no stand- 
ing when the rights of men are being 
considered. 

The second example of court-made law 
is now being corrected by new bills of rights, 
by which the national congress and state 
legislatures are saying to these self-same 
gentlemen of the ermine; you have been too 
busy; you have occupied too much of your 
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time in the forging and in the making of an 
instrument to curb the just rights of men. 
They have said to these gentlemen of the 
bench, plainly and bluntly: That instru- 
ment is what you designate ‘‘an injunction.” 
We say to you that men have certain God- 
given rights which are dissociated with 
property rights and that, we as the repre- 
sentatives of man, rather than of property 
are going to curb your efforts to wield that 
instrument when it affects the really big 
rights of man. We, the men who speak 
and define what are the rights of man, are 
going to say to you of the bench, that you 
shall no longer place Labor, which is part of 
the brain and muscle of man, upon an 
equality with property or rights of property. 
We say to you that you are not going to 
invade covertly or underhandedly that 
constitutional right of free speech so es- 
sential if a government established and 
maintained by any people is to thrive. By 


what right, the legislatures have declared, 
do you, Mr. Judge, assume to say that you 
will punish a citizen who dares to agitate 
for improved conditions, who dares to seek 
to persuade his brother to a higher and bet- 


ter life? By what right and by what au- 
thority, do you seek to relegate us to the 
times of the Bourbons? 

These self-same men who spéak for us in 
representative matters, have with equal 
force and directness said to these courts 
and the men who sit upon them as judges, 
that the time has come in America whereby 
another doctrine wrung from the same king, 
namely: 

“‘No free man shall be taken or imprisoned, or 
disseized, or outlawed or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will 
we send upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or by the law of the land shall not be 
abridged nor cut off.” 


So they have enacted that, as to matters 
which may be treated as contempt of court, 
unless it be in such a manner and in such a 
place that it could have disturbed the ses- 
sions of the court, before the judge shall 
be put in a position to impose a penalty 
upon the man so charged, the alleged offen- 
der shall be entitled to a trial by a jury upon 
the question involved. Some who read this, 
may say that the writer is talking of condi- 
tions happening in a Jong past century, yet, 
I specifically call your attention to the pro- 
visions of the labor sections of the Clayton 
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Act, which as a declaration of human 
rights are on a par with the documents I 
have mentioned. 

Among the benefits to humanity which 
the Clayton Act has put beyond the power 
of the courts to interfere with are: 

(a) That the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce ()) 
that nothing in the anti-trust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor organizations or to restrain 
individual members of such organization 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
obligations of such organization; (c) that no 
restraining order or injunction shall be 
granted by any court of the United States 
or judge or judges thereof, in any case 
between an employer and employes, or be- 
tween employers and employes, or between 
persons employed and persons seeking em- 
ployment, involving or growing out of a dis- 
pute concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property right, of the 
party making the application, for which in- 
jury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
and such property right must.be described 
with particularity in the application which 
must be in writing and sworn to, by the ap- 
plicant or by his agent or attorney; (d) safe- 
guards the accused against punishment 
through an arbitrary court order by giving 
him the right to be tried by a jury. 

These legislative actions give food for 
much thought and hope on our labor anni- 
versary. We should rejoice that at least 
these great goals to which Labor has been 
striving for these many years has been 
reached. The advance and the strength which 
comes with it should give us new inspiration 
and encouragement, to the end that we will go 
upon guard to see that no courts manned 
by hirelings or representatives of the in- 
terests, snatch from us our hard-earned 
victory. That this will so serve our pur- 
pose that never again will it be said that 
labor is not a part of human life, that 
it is subject to barter or sale, that it can 
never again be put on the same plane as a 
property right. That it is a right, personal 
to the life of which it is a part. 

This Clayton Act, now announced as our 
national law, and in effect (in substance) in 
Kansas, Massachusetts and Montana, has 
thoroughly established in those jurisdictions 
that the last vestiges of physical slavery 
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or serfdom in so far as court rulings or the 
law are concerned have been banished. I 
would not for a moment have any laboring 
man underestimate the importance of what 
this means. 

One way of attack upon real reform legis- 
lation has always been by the employing 
class getting some friend of the workingmen 
to believe that the legislation does not 
really mean what its proponents claim for 
it that underneath it lies a weapon which 
may be turned against Labor. This is an 
old, old story. This method is one con- 
ceived by the early kings to disrupt progres- 
sive movements against their control. This 
form of legislation has had the best thought 
of the best brain which Labor can call to its 
leadership. 

We have a right, aye, and it is our duty 
as trade unionists, to say that the men of 
our own stamp and kind who have given this 
matter years of thought and considera- 
tion, know whereof they speak. My only 
prayer is that no one may be misled into 
speaking or writing or publishing attacks 
upon this or any other form of progessive 
legislation, until they have given the sub- 
ject-matter the same thought and the same 
attention as have those who spoke for us in 
its writing. To do otherwise, only makes 
it the easier for courts to put a construction 
upon it which will invade its effectiveness, 
which. will take from it the teeth put there 
to defend itself against court legislation. 

I believe every worker in our nation, who 
understands what this means, has been given 
new courage to fight on for the cause and 
that he recognizes what this law has given 
us and the liberties which it immediately and 
ultimately guarantees. 

I hope that from the inspiration thus re- 
ceived, our membership will be influenced 
to fight as never before, to see that this 
language is incorporated into the books 
containing the legislature-made law in the 
form of an anti-injunction act for every state 
in our union. The mere passage of this legis- 
lation has created a liberality of sentiment 
and thought. The mere fact that the na- 
tion’s President, its Senators and its House 
of Representatives have spoken for these 
ideals, in defining human rights, will make 
more receptive minds in the legislatures of 
the various states. This will offer a better 
opportunity for presenting and getting con- 
sideration for the real merits of these mat- 
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ters and the passage of these laws. The 
enactment of the Clayton Antitrust act 
by the national authorities has made future 
progress possible to an extent never before 
attainable in the United States. 


HE VICTORY OF THE WORKERS. 

T By JAMES G. BROWN, PRESIDENT, 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ‘TIMBER 
WORKERS. 


All thoughtful workers will agree that no 
better use could be made of the columns 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in its 
Labor Day issue than in emphasizing the 
great legislative achievement of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in securing the pas- 
sage of the labor provisions contained in the 
Clayton Act. Forin this law legal sanction 
is given to many of the fundamental rights 
for which organized labor has been con- 
tending ever since the workers have, by 
judicial decree, been classed as inanimate 
commodities and brought under the ban 
of the Sherman law. 

Judges whose opinions have been tinged 
with an obvious corporate bias must have 
been rudely shocked at the ringing declara- 
tion in section 6 of the Clayton Act which 
declares that “‘the labor of a human being 
is not a corhmodity or article of commerce.” 

It has taken many, many years to secure 
this legislative expression from the national 
government. Its importance to the working 
class is far-reaching. It is truly fundamen- 
tal. It is so regarded by the A. F. of L., 
and what is also important, it is so regarded 
by the bitterest opponents of organized 
labor. The editorial protest on the passage 
of this measure on the part of the anti-labor 
newspapers throughout the country is con- 
vincing proof of the great forward step made 
by its passage in the development of the 
labor movement. 

While the interpretation of the act must 
still run the gauntlet of the courts, yet in 
view of the fact that its adoption was 
the outcome of the long and active campaign 
conducted on the part of the organizations 
of labor and in view of the further fact that 
judicial decisions are always influenced by 
popular judgment, it is safe to say that no 
action of the courts will deprive the workers 
of the victory they have so dearly won. 
Moreover, even if the court decisions should 
be of an adverse character, they could never 
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nullify the beneficial effects which have 
already been secured. 

We have the right to rejoice in the passage 
of this measure; we have the right to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the national vindi- 
cation of our long-fought-for contentions. 

It is of special importance just now in 
view of the recent decision of the highest 
courts in the Hatters’ case. Had it not been 
for the Clayton Act, we should have wit- 
nessed before this a general assault upon the 
labor unions for all sorts of acts which might 
have been alleged as being in opposition to 
the trust provisions of the Sherman law. 
In all of these actions the decision in the 
Hatters’ case would have been the precedent 
relied upon to secure threefold damages. 
This would have forced upon us endless 
litigation; much or perhaps most of the 
property belonging to our two million 
associated workers probably tied up; the 
militancy of our members impaired and our 
progress arrested. Surely some of the 
fruits of the victory are already apparent. 

Those sections defining and limiting the 
use of the writ of injunction will be of im- 
mediate benefit to the workers engaged in 
trade movements. Since the function of this 
writ was so little understood by the average 
worker, its application depending frequently 
upon the whim of a judge who might issue 
one upon a showing made by affidavits only, 
without any court action to which the worker 
was a party, its violation sometimes carry- 
ing a summary penalty greater than that 
imposed for some grave crimes, it is not to be 
wondered that it had an almost paralyzing 
effect. The A. F. of L. had complained long 
and bitterly of the use of the injunction 
writ in labor disputes, but a clear defini- 
tion of the conditions under which it might 
be used in cases of this kind was never made 
till the passage of the Clayton Act. Labor 
organizations can be of no service to the 
members unless they can operate in a man- 
ner to bring about improved conditions. 
Statutory prohibition of the use of the in- 
junction, as it has been used in section 20 
of the Clayton law, as well as the enumtera- 
tion of certain other rights formerly denied 
by the courts, should be fully as helpful 
to organized labor as the exemption from 
the provisions of trust legislation. 

The principle involved in the right to 
strike and the right to boycott have never 
been denied or questioned except where labor 


organizations were involved. The position 
of organized labor on these questions 
entirely harmonized with common sense. 
That it required the enactment of a law by 
the national legislative body proves the great 
extent to which the judiciary had become 
biased and was being used to promote selfish 
and greedy interests. 

While the passage of this law was a great 
victory we would do well to realize that 
without the economic organizations its 
passage would have been long deferred. In- 
deed, the incorporation of the principles 
in political party platforms was but a tribute 
to the economic power represented by the 
men who insisted upon these party pledges. 
But to secure the carrying out of the plat- 
form pledges of the successful party, it was 
necessary not only for the economic or- 
ganizations to keep constantly on the 
alert, but to continue educational work as to 
the correctness of the position taken. 

MORE AND MORE IT IS FORCED 
UPON US THAT THE WORKERS’ ONE 
HOPE IS THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. THE POWER REPRESENTED 
WILL NEVER FAIL OF RECOGNITION. 
ALL JUSTIFIABLE DEMANDS WHICH 
ARE BACKED BY SUFFICIENT OR- 
GANIZED POWER ON THE ECONOMIC 
FIELD WILL BE GRANTED REGARD- 
LESS OF THE PARTY IN POWER. 

It would be idle to say that no other 
agency was at all responsible for the strides 
made in the legislative program of the A. F. 
of L. Many men and many forces have 
aided in the work, beneficial not only to the 
men and women of toil but to all humanity. 
Ours is a humanitarian movement and it is 
not strange that devoted persons who are 
interested in the promotion of this great 
cause should be attracted by the splendid 
initiative of the organized wage-workers. 
Vet a recognition of this should not obscure 
the fact that the A. F. of L. was primarily 
responsible for this notable change in the 
statutory laws of the land. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE LABOR 
PROVISIONS OF THE CLAYTON ACT 
FURNISH A VINDICATION OF THE 
POLITICAL POLICY OF THE A. F. OF 
L,. Labor’s Bill of Grievances is not as long as 
it was. Further organization of the workers 
in the various industries of the nation will 
make possible a further reduction of the list. 

In celebrating on this Labor Day the 
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passage of a great piece of advanced legisla- 
tion, let us at the same time dedicate our- 
selves again to the further organization of 
the wage-workers of America under the 
banner of the A. F. of L. to the end that the 
day of Labor's final and complete emancipa- 
tion may be brought nearer. 


HE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
. THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW. 

By T. W. McCULLOUGH, EprrTor 
OMAHA DaILy BEE. 


The most remarkable fact in connection 
with the history of the Sherman Antitrust 
law is that the only organization of any kind 
against which it operated with inexorable 
exactness was the local union of the United 
Hatters of North America at Danbury, 
Connecticut. 

Framers of that statute specifically de- 
clared that it was not intended to interfere 
with voluntary associations of workers, 
usually known as trade unions, nor to 
interrupt them in the exercise of any of their 
ordinary functions; but its purpose was so 
perverted and the Danbury hatters were 


pursued with such malignancy, that it all 
but seemed the Sherman Antitrust law was 
designed to crush out the labor unions and 
that its application to gigantic industrial 
and commercial combinations was an after- 


thought. So far as is easily discernible, 
the public has had no benefit from the 
“dissolution” of the Standard Oil or Tobacco 
Trusts; the Cash Register magnates have 
been relieved from the penalties assessed 
against them by a trial court; Judge Landis 
did levy a notable fine against the Standard 
Oil Trust under exactly the same clause of 
the law as was evoked against the Danbury 
hatters, but this was set aside by the court 
above sitting in review on the decision; the 
Shoe Machinery Trust has been exonerated, 
the International Harvester Trust is to 
undergo the same process of ‘‘dissolution”’ 
that made the Standard Oil more poweriul 
than before it was dealt with under Sher- 
man law and found to be a combination in 
restraint of trade, and finally, the United 
States Steel, the most stupendous combina- 
tion of all, is able to slip through the law 
w ;th such ease as almost to warrant the be- 
lie f that the bigger the trust, and the more 
flagrant its operations, the more certain its 
escape from the Sherman law. The only 


labor union ever seriously attacked under 
that law, however, is held powerless in the 
relentless application of a section that was 
never intended to apply to labor unions. 

This condition of affairs made imperative 
the application of the only remedy that could 
possibly serve, an amendment to the law 
that would specifically and legally exempt 
combinations or associations of workingmen 
from the strained and unnatural construc- 
tion of the law. Section 6 of the Clayton 
Antitrust law makes this possible, and this 
section in conjunction with other provi- 
sions in that law, has opened a road for or- 
ganized labor, hitherto barred by judge-made 
law, along which it may travel in orderly 
fashion and with reasonable hope of real- 
izing in some measure the aspirations of 
its members. For, be it understood, the 
men and women who make up the great 
labor organizations that are comprised in 
the American labor movement have aspira- 
tions that are higher and nobler than the 
mere matter of hours, wages and shop condi- 
tions. 

The declaration set forth in section 6 of 
the Clayton law —‘‘that the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce’’—clearly sets out a fact so apparent 
that it would seem to be axiomatic. But, 
contrary to reason, a peculiar theory of law 
has been built up that undertakes inferen- 
tially to dissociate man’s labor power 
from man; and, for the very good reason 
that it was impossible to accomplish the 
physical divorce, by controlling the labor 
power as the master also controlled the man. 
This condition, so repugnant to reason and 
good morals, was insisted upon by the sel- 
fish champions of the theory that labor is a 
commodity, as is the product of labor. On 
it has been founded a mountain of error, 
perpetuated in economic teachings, in 
court decisions and in philosophic disquisi- 
tions, until modern thought’ has accepted 
without serious question that labor is a thing 
to be dealt in by barter and sale. 

Courts are still using language that defines 
labor in terms of property. So accustomed 
have we become to referring to ‘“‘the sale 
of labor,”” and “contract for the sale of 
labor’ that our thought has confused 
definitions and labor generally is referred to 
as a commodity to be bought and sold 
at the buyer’s convenience and with no re- 
gard to the rights of the seller. The seller 
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if labor is always at a disadvantage, for the 
reason that the purchaser can wait, while 
the labor power of man is perishable and 
‘-vanescent. It vanishes with each passing 
second and that which is not sold today can 
ever be sold. The perishable nature of the 
mly thing the worker has to sell, his power 
o labor with head and hand, has placed him 
it the mercy of the buyer. 

Proceeding on the theory that labor is a 
ommodity, the courts have built up an over- 
owering accumulation of precept and pre- 
‘edent under the shadow of which the 
worker has been forced to struggle in ob- 
scurity. Blinded by the sacrosanct at- 
tributes ascribed to property, judges have 
followed without question the line of rea- 
soning that has not only perpetuated, 
but more firmly established this fallacy. It 
will be admitted that the logic employed in 
these court decisions is impeccable, that 
the road from premise to conclusion is 
lirect and clear; but, the first rule of logic 
here applies with tremendous force. ‘‘False, 
in one, false in all.”” To support the theory 
on which wage suits have been determined 
in the past, first of all it must be admitted 
that labor is a commodity, and therefore 
property, and therefore one may have a 
property right in the labor power of another. 

But, as organized labor has forced a revi- 
sion of some of the “‘laws’’ and most of the 
theories of political economy and taught 
professors new ideas and given them new 
thoughts so it is by its reasonable endeavors 
and sturdy persistence breaking down the 
barriers of precedent that have stood 
between the men of toil and social justice, 
and in time will hear from the courts deci- 
sions that will disturb the great cornerstone 
of the law of master and servant and will 
make way for a newer and better structure, 
in which the “‘sweet reasonableness of the 
law” will recognize the fact that between 
employer and employed there is a deeper, 
higher and more comprehensive relation 
than that contained in the mere purchase and 
delivery of a specified amount of service. 

A few years ago, on an occasion in con- 
nection with a strike of some of the em- 
ploves of a western railroad, the probable loss 
of a promised pension, the receipt of which 
was conditioned on continuous service, was 
brought up. I then put forth a thought, and 
years of reflection has confirmed me in it, 
that will some day be written in our law as 


clearly as any well established principle of 
the relations between employer and em- 
ployed. It is: “By reason of continued em- 
ployment in the service of a person, firm or 
corporation, the employe acquires a vested 
right in the business that can not be ex- 
tinguished by interruption incident to a 
strike or lockout.”’ It will suffice to point 
out the accepted maxim, which is good in 
point of morals as it is in economics, that 
whatever tends to retard the progress of one 
group of society tends to retard the progress 
of all. Herein the ‘‘classes’” have made 
their stupendous mistake; they have sought 
to progress at the expense of the masses, and 
in so doing have not only acted as a clog 
on the advance of humanity in general but 
by entrenching themselves behind a wall of 
selfishness that is absolutely blank on the 
side of the worker, have made more difficult 
and much slower realization of the greatest 
of all human aims, that of establishing what 
we now include in social justice. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Antitrust law 
thrusts a lever under the foundation of one 
of the most iniquitous and abominable 
structures of English law, transplanted to 
America and here extended far beyond its 
application abroad. It is the law of con- 
spiracy. By a remarkable fiction, adopted 
centuries ago for the protection of a king 
against whom his subjects had much occa- 
sion to complain, it has been established 
that what is perfectly proper for A and B 
to’do, each acting for himself and severally, 
becomes conspiracy should A and B do the 
same thing conjointly and by agreement. 
Under this law, every voluntary association 
of persons, no matter for what purpose they 
are brought together, when unchartered by 
the state in which they seek to operate, is a 
conspiracy. All American labor unions, 
even the A. F. of L. itself, are ‘‘conspira- 
cies." Does not this make plain the tre- 
mendous importance of the language of sec- 
tion 20 of the Clayton law, which regulates 
the injunctive process, makes legal peace- 
ful picketing, permits persuasion, deprives 
the courts of the right to forbid strikes 
or to prevent the payment of strike or lock- 
out benefits, allows the workers to “‘with- 
hold their patronage,”’ which plainly means 
to boycott, and finally says “nor shall any 
of the acts specified in this paragraph be 
considered or held to be violations of any 
law of the United States’’? 
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All the injunction abuses and contempt 
cases that have arisen in late years in con- 
nection with disturbed industrial condi- 
tions have come from the one source —the 
acceptance by the courts that labor is 
a commodity, and that the employer has a 
property right in the labor he seeks to con- 
trol. Organized labor, through the A. F. 
of L. has voiced again and again its protest 
against this injustice, insisting always 
that there can be no property right in labor, 
and that interference by courts of equity 
in labor disputes is unwarranted and tyran- 
nical. 

And now we have this written in the law of 
our country, labor is not a commodity, and 
courts have no right to deal with it as such. 
No wonder the American Anti-Boycott 
Association, and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and other similar associations for the 
suppression of organized labor and _ its 
movement for the betterment of mankind, 
are actively at work planning to secure the 
repeal or modification of the Clayton law, 
especially of the two sections referred to. If 
the Clayton law had been effective when the 
case against the hatters of Danbury was 
brought by the American Anti-Boycott 
Association, in the name of Loewe and Com- 
pany it is absolutely certain that an eminent 
New York lawyer would not have been pre- 
sented with $10,000 of United States bonds, 
bound in a handsome leather covered volume 
at a gorgeous banquet one night during the 
last winter. 

That it was necessary to secure this relief 
by legislation is understood by any who 
has watched the progress of Labor’s efforts 
to free itself from the oppression of the 
special privileges in which the employers of 
Labor were so firmly entrenched as to seem 
finally established. 

Something more than the immediate in- 
terests of the toilers are involved in the provi- 
sions of the Clayton antitrust law. Those 
virile declarations that give vitality to the 
claims long urged by organized labor are to 
have an effect on society far beyond their 
particular application to the activity of the 
labor unions. These latter agencies are but 
a means to an end and not the end itself. 
Society is at last coming to answer affirma- 
tively the question propounded by Cain: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” I am my 
brother’s keeper, and by no subterfuge of 
sophistry or adroit manipulation of in- 


verted reasoning can I escape that responsi- 
bility. This is manifest in many ways. 
The movement is steady and its progress is 
healthy. Between the extreme conserva- 
tives on one end, who would have no change 
in their present quite comfortable situation 
and the extreme radicals on the other 
end, who would suddenly alter, at any cost, 
the existing fabric of our society, exists the 
surely moving body of society, whose mental 
processes have been cleansed of much of the 
rubbish of prejudice and misinformation and 
who are providing the resistless force of 
thought to the solution of the problem of 
the worker. 

The rationa! among our leaders of thought 
long ago gave full recognition to the labor 
union as the only means through which the 
worker could effectively voice his protest 
against injustice or oppression. 

Much yet remains to be achieved before the 
victory will be complete, for privilege is 
mighty and is buttressed and bulwarked by 
prejudice that has grown for centuries, and 
is not to be easily overcome nor soon done 
away with. Great forward steps have been 
taken, and the latest of these, the passage 


of the Clayton law, with its sections dealing 
with Labor, seems the greatest of all. It 
has made a way for further progress, and 
we may be sure that the march of Labor 


along the new road will not lag. And, for 
the organized labor movement of America, 
yes, and for the world, I would like to 
quote here from the report I had the 
honor of making to the A. F. of L. at its 
Philadelphia Convention last November: 


The labor movement, as such, is not a creature of 
impulse, nor has it attained its present position and 
standing by the operation of any process of magic 
or hocus-pocus. Firmly founded on demonstrated 
fundamentals, its growth has been slow, and there- 
fore sound, and it is not likely at this time to be 
swept away from its foundations by the presentation 
of any plan, however attractive, that proposes to 
accomplish all that labor hopes for by revolutionary 
methods. Evolution is the law of nature, immutable 
and unchanging, operating with exactitude and in- 
exorable certainty. All that ever was, or is, or ever 
shall be, is subject to the operation of this law; 
so, therefore, the American labor movement 
is subject to the operations of the law of evolution, 
and its progress is necessarily the result of the 
changes brought about by the application of those 
slow but certain mutations that make for permanent 
and lasting achievement. 


To deny to the worker the right to asso- 
ciate with his fellows, and through that 
association to accomplish the things for 
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which it was brought into being, is to 
hand him over helpless to those interested 
solely in his exploitation. Whatever of 
amelioration of his condition might come 
would be brought about primarily to pre- 
serve him as an “‘efficient’’ machine for the 
production of wealth. Experience of the 
saddest has taught the greedy employers 
that beyond a certain point they can not 
safely go, and it is the nearest approxima- 
tion of this point, the exhaustion of the 
worker’s labor power, they aim at. As indus- 
trialism developed, this condition grew, its 
menace becoming always more apparent to 
the few who gave thought to the situation. 
Against it sporadic labor organizations strug- 
gled in desperation, winning ever so slowly 
the recognition of rights until the strength 
of Labor through its association has been 
potent to secure the justice of having incor- 
porated into law one of the fundamentals on 
which it has erected its edifice. Little enough 
of credit is due humanity that this relief 
was so long in the coming. But the men and 
women who toil that wealth may be created 
at a rate that is beyond comprehension and 
almost beyond computation have learned the 
bitter lesson of poverty—patience. Many 
a pair of hands have given over their toil, 
many a pair of work-strained eyes have 
ceased to ache, and many a brave heart 
has throbbed its last in the battle in which 
the guns were all on one side, but hope 
lived on, and men and women renewed each 
day a faith that is the more sublime be- 
cause of its apparent hopelessness, till now 
the worker can see a glimmer of light ahead, 
and a new door opening to him, over which is 
written in shining letters: 

‘That the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 


HE STRUGGLE UPWARD. By A. 
A. BABLITZ, LL. B., UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY. 


From the beginning of civilization the 
toiler. has incessantly striven to free him- 
self from the degrading conditions which 
resulted from man’s enslavement by man; 
and it is in itself an evidence of man’s 
divine origin that he has never foregone the 
struggle, nor lost the hope of ultimately at- 
taining the undisputed right to life, liberty 
and equality of opportunity. 

As we look back into the history of the 
past, we observe how the toiler gradually 
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slips the shackles from his manacled 
limbs; we see him break the fetters that en- 
thrall his soul and note how he compels the 


rest of humanity to acknowledge that even 


he who toils is a child of God; and that 
labor is a God-given power, an attribute 
of life, and not a commodity or an article 
of commerce. For this, his great undertak- 
ing, the man of toil fashioned him an imple- 
ment wherewith to accomplish his purpose. 
He learned at an early age that co-operation 
and associated effort give strength and power 
to the weak; and he practically applied the 
lesson by organizing himself into labor 
unions. 

We thus see that a thousand years before 
the dawn of the Christian era labor unions 
afforded the toiler protection and advance- 
ment; that the union has been his chief 
means of defense and offence during that 
great historic cycle of time ushered in by the 
coming of Christ; and in the mighty labor 
unions of our day the workers have that 
which gives them the greatest encourage- 
ment and help on the road to industrial free- 
dom. 

It is true that the road which the toilers 
have travelled in the past has indeed been 
rough and rugged, and is strewn with the 
wreck of many a noble life sacrificed to the 
blind hatred of those who have opposed the 
labor movement. 

Time was when not only those who em- 
ployed labor were violently opposed to the 
organizations of labor, but governments, 
intent upon the protection of property rights 
inflicted the most cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishments upon those who tried to bring 
about by means of the labor union a 
betterment of the conditions surrounding the 
toilers. 

But as the result of persistent associated 
effort of the champion of labor that time 
is now well-nigh passed away. Today the 
labor union stands recognized by the best 
thought of the world as the foremost instru- 
ment for the good of the working people. 

Slavery, with its religious intolerance, 
which denied to the toiler even the posses- 
sion of a soul and placed him on a level with 
the beasts of the field, has passed away. 
Serfdom, which tied the worker to the titled 
lord and made him a part of the estate with- 
out right to go even beyond the boundaries 
of the lord’s domain and held him to pass 
with the title to the land, is now no more. 
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The evils of our present industrial system, 
such as child labor, the exploitation of 
women, and excessive hours of labor and in- 
sanitary working conditions, are in a fair 
way of being solved. Social reform is every- 
where the order of the day and human 
rights are about to be given due considera- 
tion. Because of union labor’s persist- 
ent efforts it has come to this that no legis- 
lative body, state or national, in this great 
land of ours, is considered to be in ac- 
cord with the spirit of the times if it does 
not concern itself with measures beneficial 
to the welfare of the working people. 

During the year that has passed since 
last Labor Day the labor union has again 
proved its worth and achieved for the 
workers of America an epoch-making victory 
in the enactment of the labor sections of 
the Clayton Antitrust law. 

When the Sixty-third Congress, in com- 
pliance with organized labor’s demand, 
wrote into the laws of the United States 
“that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or an article of commerce,’ it 
set a new landmark of freedom and ex- 


pressed in law and legal terms that principle 


for which the toilers of all ages have so 
earnestly contended. 

This declaration of Congress, if carried to 
its logical conclusion will sweep out of ourlaws 
those legal cobwebs of a slave-owning past 
which the predatory vested interests have 
shown themselves so anxious to retain and 
which they have heretofore so jealously 
guarded. 

Now, having obtained a legal recognition 
of this great principle of human liberty and 
industrial freedom, it remains for the toilers 
to consolidate the positions won. It is 
not enough to have this principle written 
into the laws of the United States; the same 
declaration must be placed upon the statute 
book of every state in the Union. But most 
important of all: The workers must be 
educated to the full importance of the 
victory won; so that they will consciously 
act upon the proposition that they are in 
truth and in deed free men, and in accordance 
therewith establish their economic relations. 


ABOR’S POLITICAL POLICY JUS- 
L TIFIED. By GRANT HAMILTON, 

ORGANIZER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 


If the history of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is ever written, and that 
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is imperatively demanded for the guidance 
of future generations of workers, the peri 
od embracing the time from 1890, th 
date of the passage of the Sherman Anti- 
trust law, to 1914, the year of the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Act, will be of intens: 
and engaging interest. 

When the Sherman Antitrust law was 
under discussion in Congress the repre 
sentatives of the A. F. of L., fearing that 
its provisions might be turned against La 
bor, sought specific exemption in the terms 
of the measure upon the well-grounded reason 
that court interpretations would include 
labor organizations under the act as then 
framed. It has been asserted by Jegal au- 
thorities that to discover the real intent of 
any Jaw it must be determined what the 
framer of the measure had in mind. The 
author of the Sherman Antitrust law con- 
tended that the measure was intended only to 
regulate and temper the activities of com- 
binations of capital and that the labor 
organizations did not come within the pur- 
view or operation of the intended antitrust 
law. Notwithstanding this the officials of 
our Federation insisted upon an exemption 
clause and although that exemption was 
once accepted and incorporated in the bill, 
it was later omitted when the measure was 
recast and put in the form which became 
law. 

While we have a republican form of gov- 
ernment, our real government is one of 
courts. As feared by our Federation, among 
the first cases under the Sherman Act de- 
termined by the federal courts was one which 
placed organizations of workers within the 
purview and operation of that Jaw, although 
the motive which prompted the enactment 
of the law was the desire to protect the 
workers and all of the people from extor- 
tionate prices demanded for the products 
controlled by the monopolists. By this 
judicial decision organizations of workers 
were classified so that those affiliated might 
be dealt with as property, their labor power 
as a property right, and the treasuries of the 
unions looted by hostile employers through 
endless litigation. Human rights were totally 
disregarded and the functions of government 
so directed as to destroy even that modicum 
of liberty of action accorded by less progres- 
sive nations. 

Facing a situation that, if continued, 
meant the devitalizing of our unions and the 
destruction of our influence for the eleva- 
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tion of the standard of living, together with 
the final obliteration of the organizations 
of labor, it required steadiness of purpose 
and a clear conception of our fundamental 
rights, as well as the adoption of rational 
and effective methods to cope successfully 
with this most serious problem. 

Since its formation our Federation has 
been compelled to fight for its existence, for 
any effort which has for its purpose the dis- 
tribution of products of labor among the 
great mass is always met by the ire and fire 
of the comfortable few. Therefore, even 
though the situation was of vital consequence 
to Labor, yet, our Federation, inured to the 
rigors of bitter opposition, did not falter 
in its hour of peril. As might be expected, 
the political action enthusiasts redoubled 
their efforts to commit the organization 
to partisan political action, but as in the 
past the judgment of the trade unionists 
prevailed and the A. F. of L. retained its 
economic identity and did not become the 
appendage to a political skyrocket. What it 
did was to call a conference of officers of 
international unions and prominent labor 
men. The situation was placed before 
them for discussion. After deliberation 
they outlined a definite policy based upon a 
broad trade union method —the independent 
use of the ballot. 

In following out the determination of this 
conference of 1906, the memorable campaign 
of the A. F. of L. was made against Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Littlefield, then a mem- 
ber from the second congressional district of 
Maine. Representative Littlefield had been 
one of the most bitter opponents of labor 
legislation ever holding membership in the 
national legislature, and as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, he 
wielded his great influence and ability to 
defeat every effort of Labor to secure re- 
medial legislation. The slogan of “‘admin- 
istering a stinging rebuke to our enemies 
and rewarding our friends and wherever 
possible electing trade unionists to Congress 
with paid-up cards in their pockets,” 
while not encompassing the defeat of Mr. 
Littlefield, yet reduced his usual ma- 
jority so materially and so impressed his 
constituency with his attitude on humani- 
tarian legislation that fearing he could not 
be again re-elected he resigned after serving 
but part of the term for which he had been 
elected. 


As‘a result of the efforts of the A. F. of L. 
in the congrvssional elections of 1906 there 
were six trade unionists elected to Congress. 
The independent use of the ballot produced 
an effect upon the public mind difficult to 
measure, but from the moment that our 
Federation demonstrated its ability success- 
fully to utilize and to direct its political 
strength as a balance of power, the attitude 
of the members of Congress underwent a 
change. It was not expected that im- 
mediate success would be achieved, but it 
was the firm conviction of those who were 
responsible for directing the activities of our 
Federation that continuation of the policy 
of wielding our balance of power would even- 
tually compel Congress to pass legislation 
that would accord to the wage-earners the 
right to work out their destiny in a natural 
manner unhampered by coercive laws or 
biased court decisions. 

That the prediction was well founded is 
proved by the still further progress attained 
in later congressional elections. It is 
unnecessary to relate the swift changes 
which occurred from 1906 to 1914. During 
this period remedial labor legislation was 
passed by Congress. With the exception 
of two measures the Bill of Grievances 
drawn up by the 1906 conferences, Congress 
has granted redress in the form of remedial 
legislation. 

The most important law enacted by the 
Sixty-third Congress was the Clayton Act. 
The story of the drafting of the labor provi- 
sions of the law would be the recounting of 
the efforts to phrase these provisions so as to 
pass muster before the courts and effectually 
to protect labor power that the line of de- 
marcation between human and property 
rights would be so clear as to thwart any 
effort on the part of judicial tribunals to 
declare labor as property or a property 
right. It must not be overlooked that every 
combination of capital, aixious to rid itself 
of the restraint exercised by the antitrust 
law, sought not only to destroy the act 
itself by amendment, but assiduously en- 
deavored to prevent any change in the pres- 
ent regime that would restore to Labor 
its natural rights. 

The passage of the Clayton law completely 
and effectually confirms the position taken 
by the President of the A. F. of L. many years 
ago, and throws into relief an historical in- 
cident of present-day importance, in that 
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the inherent difference between commodities 
and human labor proclaimed by the chief 
executive of the A. F. of L. has been ac- 
cepted by the national Congress and incor- 
porated in the federal statutes. Occasion- 
ally impetuous mortals, with a greater de- 
sire for speed than safety and correctness of 
economic premise, conceive the impression 
that those charged with the administration 
of the affairs of the A. F. of L. are lacking 
in understanding and perception of the fun- 
damental principles which constitute the 
foundation of our movement. That this 
impression, like many others of a similar 
nature, has no justification is frequently 
made clear by a comparison of historical 
events with the developments of the 
present. 

President Gompers, in September, 1893, 
during the delivery of an address before the 
International Labor Congress, held in 
Chicago, incisively enunciated the same 
fundamental principle contained in section 6 
of the Clayton law. The incident is of such 
historical interest, particularly in the light 
of the many intervening years between its 
declaration and its incorporation into a 
statute, that President Gompers’ expres- 
sions of twenty-two years ago are quoted as 
follows: 

“Another impediment to the establishment of 
correct industrial relations has resulted from the 
vicious interference of the political economists 
with their unscientific analogy between commercial 
commodities and human labor. The falsity of their 
analogy was exposed in 1850 by a Parisian workman 
who was being examined before a commission ap- 
pointed by the French Government to inquire 
into the condition of the working people. One of 
the commissioners took occasion to impress upon 
the witness that labor was merely a merchandise. 
The workman replied: 

“If merchandise is not sold at one certain time, 
it can be sold at another, while if I do not sell my 
labor it is lost for all the world as well as myself; 
and as society lives only upon the results of labor 
society is poorer to the whole extent of that which 
I have failed to produce.’ ” 

While the A. F. of L.led the fight to 
free Labor from the incubus saddled upon 
it by the United States Supreme Court 
in its interpretation of the Sherman Act, 
the representatives of the railroad brother- 
hoods stationed in Washington gave whole- 
hearted assistance. Likewise did the local 
unions throughout the country respond to 
every call made upon them by the A. F. of 
L. In fact, the concentration of effort and 
influence of the component parts of the en- 
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tire organized labor movement reached a 
higher degree of effectiveness than upon any 
former occasion. 

With the passage of the Clayton Act by 
Congress and the approval of the President* 
an important epoch in our industrial history 
had been inaugurated. The political policy 
of our Federation, based upon wide experi- 
ence and the knowledge of men, has proved 
its wisdom. The record of legislation se- 
cured, with the Clayton Act as the crowning 
achievement, is unique in the legislative his- 
tory of Labor, and affords an incontestible 
refutation to that cult which assumes 
that humanitarian legislation can not be 
shaped and enacted save as the result of long 
years of effort devoted to the building of a 
partisan political party. That our Federa- 
tion in eight years has been able to place 
upon the statute books of the nation all but 
two of its legislative demands of 1906, in 
view of the fact that at the time these 
demands were made both houses of Congress 
and the controlling influences of the ad- 
ministration were hostile-in the extreme 


to any remedial labor legislation, is an 
accomplishment which carries with it con- 


vincing proof that independent political 
action is productive of substantial results 
and at the same time maintains the integrity, 
virility and solidarity of our economic move- 
ment. 

The only relief from oppression that has 
measured up in any degree to the needs and 
desires of the wage-earners has come 
through their associations formed to deal 
with the concrete injustices of modern 
industry, both economic and political. These 
associations, in developing the power and in- 
fluence of the workers to cope with the ever- 
changing industrial problems, have avoided 
the acceptance of illusory theories and the 
pursuit of partisan political phantoms. 
The organizations of labor with their sym- 
pathy, fraternity and responsiveness to the 
cries of injustice, are intensely practical. 
Our Federation has not only firmly estab- 
lished itself and advanced in the teeth of the 
opposition of hostile employers, iniquitous 
legislation and biased court interpretations, 
but has maintained and increased its vigor 
and fighting spirit and established the cor- 
rectness of its economic conceptions. 


*The pen used by President Wilson in signing the Clayton 
Act, October 15, 1914, was presented by him to President 
Gompers; it usually adorns the A. F. of L. office but is now 
part of the A. F. of L. Exhibit at the San Francisco Exposition. 
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The Labor Day of 1915, to a greater ex- 
tent than any previous Labor Day should be 
made commemorative of the accomplish- 
ments of the preceding year. Although 
previous Labor Days have witnessed the 
recapitulation of benefits conferred on the 
wage-earners, yet the Labor Day of this year 
affords the first opportunity to contemplate 
the workers as human beings, accorded their 
proper place in society by the federal 
statutes. -As time goes on the importance 
of the Clayton Act will be better appreciated. 
The full scope of its provisions will have a 
greater interest as the development of our 
organizations and industry proceed. 

Indeed, what a travesty in a country rich 
in material resources and in men and 
women, that human beings performing in- 
valuable service to their country and 


society, should be legally stigmatized as 
vassals and stripped of the inherent rights 
for which the founders of this government 
contributed so much to presetve. 
Government by injunction, or discre- 
tionary government, with the adoption of 
the Clayton Act, passed from present insti- 


tutions, so far as the federal government 
is concerned. The courts of equity, so keen 
to extend their protective influence over 
property and property rights, exceeded 
their jurisdiction by invading the realm of 
personal relations of employe and employer. 
The right to do business was interpreted 
as a property right. This revolutionary 
doctrine was declared that the equity courts 
might assume jurisdiction in any controversy 
arising between the employer and employed. 
Precedent, that fetich of court procedure, 
played its part in the invasion. With the 
misapplication of the equity power the 
courts were taking unto themselves the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of the legislative 
branch of government, with the eventual 
abolition of trial by jury not far off. The 
equity courts had become the agencies 
in the hands of the owners of wealth whereby 
punishment for any misdemeanor charged 
against wage-earners could be summarily 
meted out. 

Labor power and patronage is not prop- 
erty, but the equity courts declared that it 
was property and so rendered decisions as to 
usurp the functions of the law courts. 

The Clayton Act sweeps these judicial 
perversions aside and defines the jurisdiction 
of the law courts, makes the relations be- 


tween employer and employe personal by de- 
claring “‘the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” thus 
establishing a line of demarcation between 
human fights and property rights and affords 
the wage-earners an opportunity to exercise 
the rights guaranteed to them under the Con- 
stitution of our country. 

It was the A. F. of L.’s persistence in 
challenging the right of the equity courts, 
it was its continuous efforts to arouse the or- 
ganized wage-earners to the gravity of the 
situation and it was its astute leadership, 
coupled with its influence and prestige that 
so impressed Congress as to make possible 
the enactment of legislation of such a far- 
reaching character. 

Labor Day of 1915, of all other Labor 
Days, should be made memorable by its 
observance, rendering to the organizations 
of labor our homage as the conservators of 
human liberty. 


HE CLAYTON ACT PLAINLY 
T STATED. By ARTHUR KE. HOL- 

DER, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEEMAN, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


The most dramatic, the most eventful 
and probably the most exciting congres- 
sional debate I ever witnessed, was during 
the first minutes of the session of the 
United States Senate on September 2, 1914. 

The afternoon was sultry in the extreme— 
one of Washington’s most abominable sum- 
mer days. Never before during my ob- 
servation of the United States Senate had 
its members shown such intense interest 
in the work before it. Some Senators moved 
nervously from seat to seat visiting their 
neighbors and colleagues; some Senators sat 
watchfully waiting; others acted under a 
restraint that was ill-concealed. The gal- 
leries were not crowded, the occupants 
being chiefly officials and representatives of 
the organizations of labor—those affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor and 
those connected with the Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions and the Railroad Brotherhoods. In 
the shady corner of the northeast gallery 
of the Senate sat the attorneys of the 
employers’ organizations. 

One of the most fateful hours in the his- 
tory of the world had arrived. The subject 
under discussion affected the interests of 
all the peoples of every nation on earth, and 
dealt with more than the destiny of a single 
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nation, a race or a people. The greatest 
deliberative body of the whole world had 
under consideration the labor question—the 
most important question of all time. The 
industrial rights of the working people of the 
United States were to be extended and 
strengthened by legal classification and when 
those rights are improved and extended, 
the standard of the rights of the working 
people of all the world is being set. The 
time had come when United States Senators 
had to place themselves on record on the most 
momentous question that had ever come be- 
fore the American people since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Clayton Antitrust bill which had been be- 
fore the Senate since June 5 had to be dis- 
posed of. Long discussion and debate had 
been ended by general agreement among 
the Senators. 

The proposed measure contained twenty- 
six sections. Seven of those sections 
applied directly or indirectly to the interests 
of the workers but only two of the sec- 
tions wete really under serious considera- 
tion and in the final analysis really only one 
section was absorbing the scrutinizing atten- 
tion of the Senators. All other portions 
of the bill had been practically accepted by 
the Senators, with the exception of one sec- 
tion which dealt specifically with the social, 
the economic and the political rights of the 
working people and to which section, on the 
day before, Senator Cummins of Iowa had 
moved in lieu of that section, a new section 
which he had drafted. 

The first sentence of the new section was 
particularly clear. It rang true and made 
perfectly distinct the difference between 
labor and the products of labor—the differ- 
ence between a living human being and 
dead inanimate matter. The substitute 
offered by Senator Cummins to section 7 
of the House bill was rejected by the Senate, 
then with intense emotion, which apparently 
permeated the feelings of the Senators as 
well as Labor’s group in the galleries, 
Senator Culberson of Texas, chairman of the 
committee, who had the bill in charge, moved 
to accept the first sentence of Senator 
Cummins’ rejected substitute, and without 
further discussion or hesitancy the members 
of the United States Senate without a dis- 
senting vote accepted and placed in the 
statutes of the United States the most won- 
derful declaration for the rights of man that 


has ever been written in the laws of any 
nation onearth. It said ‘‘that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” In almost the twinkling 
of an eye, Senators and on-lookers were 
automatically relieved from the intensity of 
their emotions. 

United States Senators acted the part of 
true men and high-grade representatives 
when they accepted without quibble and 
without further discussion the Cummins’ 
declaration which Labor had so strenuously 
urged. For centuries, since the intelligence 
of man was first awakened, one of the chief 
desires implanted in the human breast 
has been to put into practice the full mean- 
ing of the Cummins’ declaration. Strug- 
gling, contending, sacrificing in every way 
conceivable to the mind of man, the struggle 
for real, genuine, unadulterated liberty 
had fired the highest aspirations of the 
workers, but not until Labor, through the 
instrumentality of its organizations and 
the fidelity of its: members during the last 
twenty-five years could it bring its great 
influence to bear upon the lawmakers of the 
land to declare in statutory form, that the 
labor of a human being belonged to himself 
and not to any other power or combination, 
without his own voluntary consent. 

The whole history of this legislative en- 
deavor should be fully recorded by those 
who have taken an active part in its behalf 
before they pass from this sphere of action. 
The many human interest features should 
be fully and completely related. The hopes 
and fears, the disappointments and the 
successes as they occurred should be 
described. The intense clashings of brilliant 
minds serving private interests in conflict 
with the devoted spirits who haverepresented 
Labor in their wordy altercations during 
public hearings and private chats would 
read almost like a romance. Labor’s 
struggle for its right to live, its right to work, 
its right to quit work, its right to associate, 
its right to select, its right to reject, its 
right to buy or not to buy, its right to 
express itself, its right to political action, its 
right to be free in deed as well as in spirit, 
in short, its right to be itself, all of these fun- 
damental principles for all the rights of man 
which are incorporated in the rights of Labor 
culminated in the passage of the Clayton Act 
which the organizations of labor had urged 
for passage by the United States Congress. 
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DOM. By MARSDEN G. SCOTT, 


A‘ ADVANCE IN HUMAN FREE- 
INTERNATIONAL ‘TyYPo- 


PRESIDENT, 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 


More than fifty years ago Abraham 
Lincoln affixed his signature to a proclama- 
tion which in effect declared that the body 
of a human being should not be legally 
recognized as a commodity or article of 
commerce. No single act of any president of 
the United States can take precedence 
in history over Lincoln’s proclamation of 
emancipation. 

For many years the men who have stead- 
fastly adhered to the principles of trade 
unionism have labored earnestly and de- 
terminedly to secure industrial freedom 
for the organized wage-earners of this coun- 
try. And as the signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation is by universal consent re- 
garded as the crowning act in the career of 
Abraham Lincoln, so the enactment of the 
Clayton law must be regarded as the 
crowning act in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The sneers and protests of slave owners 
were ineffective in 1862 and 1863. The 
sneers and protests of *the advocates of 
industrial slavery will be ineffective in pre- 
venting the enforcement of the Clayton 
Act. It is not improbable, however, that 
certain influences for a time may obstruct 
the enforcement of this law and tem- 
porarily withhold from Labor the protection 
which the act confers. It would be sur- 
prising, indeed, if the whispered orders of 
politicians and their masters were not 
obeyed in some instances. It is incon- 
ceivable, however, that any submarine in- 
fluence or power can ever destroy the 
principle which the passage of the Clayton 
Act has legally established: ‘The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” 

The passage of the Clayton Act is a dis- 
tinct victory for the advocates of trade 
unionism. The patience, perseverance and 
determination of our national leaders have 
been rewarded. 

It is fitting, therefore, that wherever or- 
ganized wage-earners assemble on Labor 
Day, the successful efforts of our leaders in 
securing the passage of this act should be 
properly recognized. 

It is indeed a pleasure to add my modest 


tribute of praise to the men who have been 
most active in securing the passage of this 
law, which to the organized wage-earners 
of the United States is a second Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

To Samuel Gompers, more than to any 
other one man, is due the credit for placing 
upon the statute books of our nation the 
living words: “The labor of a human 
being is not~a commodity or article of 
commerce.” 


RACTICAL EXPERIENCE DIS- 
CLOSED JUDICIAL ABUSES. By 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, PreEsmpent, IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The protection given to Labor by the 
enactment of the Clayton Act is the greatest 
victory that organized labor, or the working 
people in general, has secured in the last dec- 
ade. From my own personal experience, 
as an officer in a local union in Boston, 
and as President of the International 
Brotherhood, there was nothing that had a 
greater tendency to destroy labor unions 
than the abuse of the law of injunction and 
the misinterpretation of the law declaring 
labor unions trusts. 

While acting as a local officer in Boston at 
one time our union there became involved 
in a strike, strikebreakers were imported 
into the city under false declarations made 
to them in New York and Philadelphia. 
Many of those men were misinformed as 
to the purpose for which they were being 
brought into the city and on arriving in 
the city appealed to our union to send 
them back home. The court granted an 
injunction prohibiting us from paying the 
expenses of any of those men back to their 
native town or city. The court also enjoined 
us from encouraging them by giving them 
anything to eat. We were enjoined against 
doing everything. 

I was charged with violating the injunc- 
tion and was tried before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, because the Em- 
ployers’ Association stated that I had inter- 
fered with one of their customers by solicit- 
ing said customer to give his work or busi- 
ness to another concern. After the trial was 
on for sometime, the evidence showed that 
I had done nothing of the kind, but that 
I had requested an employer who had en- 
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tered into a contract with the union to live 
up to his contract and I was eventually dis- 
charged or acquitted, but my union had 
been put to an enormous expense in de- 
fending the case and I ran a very strong 
chance of going to jail for nothing under the 
old system of injunction procedure. So 
that section 20 of the Clayton Act preventing 
in the future the abuse of the injunction, or 
protecting labor unions against unnecessary 
injunctions, in my judgment, is a wonderful 
victory for the organized working men and 
women of the country. Whenever the un- 
just employer wanted to destroy, or break 
up a union, or break a strike, they applied 
for an injunction restraining the men from 
doing anything or everything. It had a 
discouraging effect on the strikers and in 
many cases within my personal knowledge 
we lost the strike as a result of the injunction 
being granted against us. 

Section 6 makes it plain that we are not 
in the same category as the Steel Trust, 
Standard Oil or Tobacco Trust. The law 
speaks plainly to the world that the flesh 
and blood of a human being is not in the 
same line as wood, iron or leather, clearly 
defining what Labor is. It can not be truth- 
fully denied that this is a distinct vic- 
tory, and in my judgment, is sure to help in 
organizing the unorganized workers of the 
country. Besides, it gives strength, and 
courage, and hope to those who are now 
members of our trade unions, who had been 
somewhat frightened by the decision of the 
courts prior to the passage of the Clayton 
Act in which courts had declared that labor 
unions were trusts. 

Summing up the whole situation I am 
hopeful for the future. I believe that the 
labor unions of our country have passed 
through their darkest hours in their strug- 
gle for recognition, and that the enactment 
of the Clayton Act, containing the sections 
above mentioned, is a victory for Labor that 
will result in the greater emancipation of the 
workers of our country. 


HE CLAYTON LAW _ DISTIN- 
T GUISHES BETWEEN LABOR AND 
COMMODITIES. By WILLIAM H. 
JOHNSTON, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 
The International Association of Ma- 
chinists was thoroughly alive to all of the 
important features contained in the several 


bills which had been before Congress for 
many years, having for their principles the 
definition of the term “conspiracy,” the 
limitation of the use of the injunctive writ 
and the absolute differentiation between 
the trust organization controlled by capital- 
ists for profit and the labor organization 
working out its eocnomic and political rights 
through voluntary association not for profit. 

To aid in the effort to secure the passage 
of the Clayton law, machinists interviewed 
their Representatives and Senators in per- 
son. They wrote numerous letters to their 
Congressmen at Washington; they passed 
insistent resolutions; they urged political 
activity in central labor bodies, state 
federations and mass meetings; and used 
every other available method of agitation. 
They invoked the aid of the newspapers and 
frequently made their own journal the vehicle 
of concentrating more effort in behalf of 
the principles contained in the bills which 
from time to time had been introduced in 
Congress at the instance of our parent or- 
ganization, the American Federation of 
Labor. 

As an organization we are glad of the part 
we played; first, because we deemed it a 
duty, and second, because we realized it was 
a necessity. No other organization of 
workers in the United States has been 
more viciously and continuously attacked 
by owners of predatory wealth and by 
profit seekers, trust operators and other 
pirates of finance than has the International 
Association of Machinists. 

We were thoroughly alive to the fact that 
the old relation of master and servant no 
longer prevails in modern industry and can 
no longer exist in our great complex system 
of society. Yet notwithstanding these ex- 
traordinary changes in social and industrial 
life, laws regarding employers and employes 
have been based and interpreted by the 
judiciary upon that old individual relation. 
As a consequence all new labor legislation, 
such as is incorporated in the Clayton Act, 
must in its nature be completely and 
thoroughly radical. In the great definition 
of the term radical we must go to the roots 
of things, because by the ingenuity of man 
through the mechanical agencies of steam, 
electricity and other latent powers of nature, 
we have as a people unconsciously con- 
tributed to great radical industrial changes 
in our economic life. The labor provisions 
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contained in the Clayton Act are the fruit- 
ful culmination of several previously pro- 
posed measures which were frequently 
debated in committee but which were sub- 
merged by the politicians in power and pre- 
vented from reaching open discussion in the 
halls of Congress. 

All the labor provisions have been de- 
nounced as “‘class legislation” by the agents 
of special privilege, by the attorneys of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Anti-Boycott Association,the National Metal 
Trades’ Association, and all other organiza- 
tions of employers. The evident purpose of 
the highly paid attorneys who are con- 
stantly scheming for the benefit of their 
clients has been to create false alarm 
and to arouse prejudice against the workers 
of the land. The term “class legislation,” 
however, can no longer be used as a bogy to 
frighten reasonable, self-respecting United 
States citizens. Everybody recognizes that 
laws which are enacted and which have been 
enacted since the foundation of our govern- 
ment have been made applicable to certain 
groups or classes and that they are not 
applicable to other groups or classes. It is 
right to lay upon public service corporations 
certain restrictions from which pedestrians 
and the general public are exempt. Of 
course it is right to specify by statute that 
liquor dealers should be under certain pub- 
lic control which no reasonable man would 
expect to apply to the manufacturer of, or 
dealer in, clothing. Of course it is right for 
steamboat operators and railroad magnates to 
be restricted by regulations which do not 
apply and could not apply under any sense to 
men who operate sailing vessels or who engage 
in local drayage. Of course it is right to exact 
from big corporations what is not expected to 
be exacted from smaller merchants. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, it is of course 
right to apply to men engaged in manufac- 
ture or who deal in merchandise certain laws 
which can not by any stretch of imagina- 
tion be made to apply to those who work for 
them and who receive wages as compensa- 
tion for their labor. Again it follows as a 
matter of course and in the light of the 
most exacting reasoning, that when the 
Sherman Antitrust law was devised for the 
regulation of those who manufacture, those 
who deal in merchandise and those who 
employ labor, it was not intended by the 
legislators of 1890 that the restrictions of the 


law should apply to the men and women 
who work for wages. That assurance was 
given without reservation to the officials 
of our Federation. Yet the Sherman 
law had not been on the statute books 
three years before Judge Billlings of New 
Orleans declared that organizations of labor 
were equivalent to a trust and that there 
was practically no distinction between a 
man and a barrel of pork or a bale of cotton. 

The Sherman Antitrust law has been made 
a laughing stock by the federal courts’ varied 
interpretations. Every legal subterfuge 
that the minds of astute attorneys for 
capitalistic agents could devise has been 
used by judges to confuse their decisions. 
The whole scheme of modern law has been 
brought into disrepute by corporation at- 
torneys who have been promoted to the 
federal bench. They have misinterpreted 
and refused to enforce the antimonopoly 
provisions of the Sherman law. Instead 
they have wrongly applied the law to volun- 
tary associations of working people and at 
the same time allowed the monopolies to 
continue their vile exploitation of the people 
without let or hindrance. This action by the 
courts has been a form of class legislation 
enforced by judges but not authorized by the 
legislative branch of the government. 

The highest courts of our land have mis- 
applied the Sherman Act as an agency to curb 
the normal activities of the working people 
instead of using that great measure for its 
original and proper purpose; namely, to 
prevent the moneyed few from enriching 
themselves at the expense of the moneyless 
majority. 

Therefore the whole question under con- 
sideration during the discussions of the 
Clayton Act has been whether or not or- 
ganizations of labor should come under the 
operation of the antitrust law. The funda- 
mental question arises upon the hitherto 
disputed point as to whether Labor is mer- 
chandise or is not merchandise. Of course, 
slaveholders would contend that Labor is 
merchandise. Slave owners contended that 
a Slave was as truly a valuable piece of 
property as a mule, and because that 
theory was thoroughly ingrained in the 
minds of slaveholders it was only another 
step for those who profit by ‘the wage- 
system to maintain the same contentions 
that wage-earners are still commercial assets 
to their employers, and are not in any shape 
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or form, letter or spirit, removed from the 
conditions formerly surrounding chattel 
slavery; that their labor and their bodies, 
even their thoughts and their aspirations, are 
still the property of the man who hires them 
for wages. 

Such has been the difficulty confronting 
organized labor. It was necessary, therefore, 
to change this whole material conception of 
the rights of man in himself. The judges 
of our courts, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have been the most serious obstacle 
in the path of the development of social 
welfare legislation for the working people. 

Senator Cummins said when he urged the 
adoption of his substitute: 

“T intend that there will be a full and complete 
recognition of the distinction between labor and 
a commodity.” 

That expression is as clear and as worthy 
as his declaration, and it will serve most 
admirably the ultimate purpose to illus- 
trate the actual intent of Congress when 
the next federal court makes its guess on the 
validity of the Clayton Act. 

The term ‘“‘guess’’ is used here advisedly 
in place of the more euphonious term “‘inter- 
pretation” usually accorded to a court’s 
decision. 

Law is not rigid, it is elastic, and inter- 
pretations by judges always follow the actual 
public sentiment of the people whom the 
law is supposed to regulate. 

We have faith in the validity of the Clay - 
ton law. We appreciate the service of the 
legislators who passed it. We rejoice in the 
success of our officials who urged it. We 
congratulate the membership of all our 
affiliated organizations for the splendid 
way in which they demonstrated their 
political rights and power in securing the 
passage of this law. 


TRUTH DISCOVERED.*By WAL- 

A TER McARTHUR, ORGANIZER, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

To say that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of commerce 
seems like stating the obvious and indis- 
putable. And so it is. We see the fact 
quite clearly, since it is now plainly stated. 
We shall never again lose sight of the 
fact. Thus does the obvious and indis- 
putable become manifest and unforgettable 


—when it has once been pointed out! 
As the object hidden in a picture-puzzle, 


when once detected, thereafter holds the eye, 
so a great law of nature may lie for ages 
beyond human ken, but once discovered 
and correctly formulated it becomes a fact 
of common knowledge and so remains. 

Truth is eternal—without beginning or 
end. The truth that we recognize today has 
existed always. But because of our failure 
heretofore to recognize the truth we have 
lived in falsehood. 

The labor of a human being is not and 
never has been, a commodity or article of 
commerce. This truth is now for the first 
time made part of the common knowledge. 

Age upon age has dawned, blossomed into 
noon, faded into twilight, and passed away 
in darkness; systems have sprung up, 
flourished, and gone to wreck; civilization 
has succeeded barbarism; force has yielded 
the palm to reason; the genius of the soul 
and the intellect has risen to heights divine— 
but ever each onward sweep has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of recession, marked 
by the ruins of man’s proudest works and 
fondest hopes. 

That the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce is a truth — 
as obvious as the fact that two and two 
make four. What need, then, that the truth 
shall be solemnly enacted into law? What 
force or virtue is added to that truth by such 
enactment? Let us see. 

It has been sagely remarked that there 
are those who would dispute the axioms of 
geometry or even deny the existence of the 
equator, were personal interest to be thus 
served. So with the great truth which we 
are now considering. That truth, now 
declared to be axiomatic, has always 
been denied. Laws and systems of law, and 
indeed the entire jurisprudence of the world, 
including that of the United States, have 
been based upon a denial of that truth. 

Underlying these laws and that jurispru- 
dence has been the assumption of property 
right in the labor of a human being. All laws 
have been made and administered upon this 
assumption. Labor being property, was 
governed by the same rules—subject to the 
same responsibilities, entitled to the same 
protection—as all other forms of property. 
This assumption was the “obvious trith’’— 
in its day confidently proclaimed and zeal- 
ously maintained—that now gives place 
to the actual truth. 

The assumption of property right in labor 
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has been frankly expressed in some in- 
stances, as in the slave laws, and even in 
more recent enactments; in other instances 
it is hidden in language that disguises the 
thought. But everywhere it runs, like a 
colored thread, through the fabric of law. 

So familiar is the assumption of property 
right in labor that we ourselves were wont 
to speak of our labor as our “‘capital,’’ our 
“stock in trade.”’ Of course we have never 
really meant to classify labor as synonymous 
with capital. We have always, instinctively 
at least, recognized a difference between the 
two things. But this mode of expression 
has lent itself to the prevailing confusion of 
thought and, as it were, given the approval 
of Labor itself to those laws and customs 
under which the labor of a human being 
has been treated as a commodity or article of 
commerce. 

As a man may expect to reap as he has 
sown, a nation may expect to grow or decline 
according as the foundation upon which it 
builds is stable or unstable, true or false. 
The foundation of every nation is labor. 
According as the relations of labor are 


rightly or wrongly adjusted a nation prospers 
or perishes. 
The truth expressed in the Clayton Anti- 


trust Act is fundamental. That truth 
places Labor in right relation to all other ele- 
ments of our national life. It expresses 
the real nature of Labor as an element and 
attribute of life itself. It supersedes the 
conception of property right by that of per- 
sonal right—the right of the person to give 
or withhold his labor or labor power at the 
dictates of his own conscience and free from 
obligation to any external authority. 

The victory thus achieved is well worth 
noting on this Labor Day. It is a victory 
worthy of high place in the annals of the 
American labor movement. It is a victory, 
the fruits of which will be reaped in larger 
and larger measure as time passes and the 
truth discovered and declared today shall be 
proclaimed the bed rock of a free nation that 
rose and did not fall. 


ABOR’S STRUGGLE AND VIC- 
TORY. By JOHN WILLIAMS, Presr- 
DENT, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 

IRON, STEEL AND TIN WORKERS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


Great historic and humanitarian move- 
ments do not come to maturity by a single 


bound. They are generally born in opposi- 
tion, reared by sacrifice and brought to full 
fruition through faith and perseverance. 
The labor movement is a splendid exemplifi- 
cation of this truth. In its march of 
progress it has met tremendous opposition 
and untold sacrifice has been exacted for the 
maintenance of its principles; the faith 
and perseverance of its leaders have been 
tested by unwarranted accusations of wrong- 
doing, yet it has emerged out of the crucible 
of unjust criticism and misrepresentation a 
virile, progressive movement, seeking wider 
opportunities and greater personal freedom 
for the men and women of toil, than any 
other movement of modern times. Reared 
on the foundation of humanity, its cause is 
just and must succeed. Notwithstanding, 
as the superstructure is raised it continues 
to receive the same bitter opposition, its 
work is being hindered and restricted by 
wild-eyed theorists, its leaders are maligned 
as in the past, but in the end right will pre- 
vail and the efforts put forth will bring a 
richer reward than could possibly be gained 
by the abandonment of the principles for 
which the movement stands. The legislative 
victories of the past year should give us re- 
newed courage as they mark another step 
forward toward the goal of nobler and higher 
ideals. 

Much has been said and written regarding 
the legislative achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor during the past year, 
particularly the labor provisions of the Clay- 
ton Act. It was a great legislative victory 
but to understand its far-reaching influence as 
it affects Labor it is necessary that we know 
something of the unfair provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust law, particularly as ap- 
plied to the process of injunction, to remem- 
ber the charge of contempt brought against 
Gompers, Morrison, and Mitchell, to know 
something regarding the efforts made by the 
A. F. of L. to have Labor relieved from the 
abuse of process of the injunction by the 
judiciary, to know something of the clever 
attempts of the opponents of Labor to enact 
legislation regulating injunctions and trusts, 
legalizing the very principles it sought to 
condemn. This is necessary if we are to 
understand the full import of the Labor 
provisions of the Clayton Act. 

A retrospective glance over the events 
that have transpired since the enactment of 
the Sherman Antitrust law will convince 
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the most skeptical that its provisions were 
never intended to apply to Labor, yet we 
do know from bitter experience that this 
was disregarded and that Labor was not 
only placed in the same category as the 
trusts, but also in the class of a common 
commodity, to be bought and sold on the 
same basis as common merchandise. Realiz- 
ing that an injustice was being perpetrated 
efforts were made from time to time to 
have the law amended specifically exempting 
labor organizations from the operation of 
that act, but through the machinations of 
the legislative barons, largely tools of the 
opponents of Labor, the effort was not suc- 
cessful until the enactment of the Clayton 
law. 

This law removes human labor from the 
same category as great industrial corpora- 
tions that manipulate and speculate in 
material things, the product of human labor. 
It insures the members of labor organiza- 
tions when they are charged with violating 
an injunction, where the charge is criminal, 
of a trial by jury. It will forever be a ban 
against injustice as perpetrated in the 


Gompers, Morrison and Mitchell contempt 
cases. It will prevent the institution of suits 
similar to that against the Danbury Hatters 
for normal trade union activity, and declares 
lawful the acts for which the Danbury 


Hatters were declared guilty. It exempts 
labor organizations and their members from 
the provision of trust legislation when they 
are performing the duties for which the 
unions were instituted. It states in plain 
unvarnished language, ‘‘that the labor of a 
human being is a not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce.’’ In short, the sections 
of the act applying to Labor are a complete 
reversal of the sale and barter policy as ap- 
plied to Labor under the Sherman Antitrust 
law, and guarantee to Labor a new lease of 
industrial liberty, from which they were 
exempt from subversion of justice as inter- 
preted by the judiciary. 

The attempt on the part of those opposed 
to the enactment of the Clayton Act to 
minimize the importance of the sections ap- 
plying to Labor is, to say the least, amusing. 
If its provisions are so harmless and in- 
adequate to give the workers the neces- 
sary protection to which they are entitled, 
why all this fuming regarding its impotency ? 
Do not be deceived by these sophistries. The 
provisions of the law as applying to Labor 


are of immeasurable benefit to Labor and 
labor organizations and mark a new era 
in the development of the principles as 
exemplified by our parent organization, the 


A. F, of &.. 


IBERTY AND HUMAN FREEDOM. 
By JAMES WILSON, GENERAL PREsI- 
DENT, PATTERN MAKERS’ LEAGUE. 


During the last quarter of a century, or- 
ganized labor was engaged in a great strug- 
gle for human freedom, made necessary by 
the assumption of the courts of the land 
that the labor of a human being was prop- 
erty, and that the employer had a property 
right in labor. As long as this was so, it is 
quite clear that Labor was not free. 

The courts likewise construed the Sher- 
man Antitrust law to apply to the activities 
of the worker who combined with his fellows 
in order that he might secure an improved 
condition of employment through higher 
wages, less hours of labor and sanitary con- 
ditions in the mill, mine and factory, and 
many other improvements in working con- 
ditions, which the organized worker believes 
to be just and proper. 

Handicapped by injunctions issued upon 
the theory that labor was property and suits 
for damages based upon the theory that 
associations of workers were illegal conspi- 
racies in restraint of trade, its position 
misrepresented and misunderstood. Labor 
fought on in the courts, and at the same 
time demanded of the Congress legislation 
that would correct these evils. 

Undismayed by the failure in one session 
of Congress, the fight was renewed with even 
greater energy in the next. Faith, grounded 
upon the principle of right, finally triumphed 
when the Clayton Antitrust Act became 
the law of the land. The principle for which 
Labor so long contended being so clearly es- 
tablished in these words: “The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” Then follows the provision 
that labor shall not come under the provision 
of the antitrust act, and denies the right to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes. 

The meaning of this great victory can be 
summed up in the words “liberty and human 
freedom.” It will influence the worker to 
even greater activity in his struggles for a 
better condition of employment. The ene- 
mies of human freedom and industrial jus- 
tice no doubt will test the provision of this 
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law in the courts, but its provisions are 
all so clearly in accord with the fundamental 
principle upon which our government was 
established, that Labor need have no fear 
of the final outcome. 


PPOSITION TO LABOR’S CON- 
TENTIONS. By J. C. SKEMP, 
PRESIDENT, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 


ERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Addressing the members of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, in the course of his denunciation 
of the Clayton bill and his vehement 
protest against its enactment, ventured to 
predict that the Supreme Court will declare 
the new law unconstitutional. Undoubtedly 
the wish was father to the thought. No 
better evidence could be adduced of the 
desirability and effectiveness of the law. 
Mr. Taft realizes that if it stands the test, 
the assumed and usurped powers of the 
courts, gained by a century of constant, 
patient and insidious effort, are brushed 
aside and that the cherished sacro-sanctity 


of gown and bench becomes an exploded 
myth. We earnestly hope that Mr. Taft 
errs in his conception of the attitude of the 
highest court of the land. 

Ignorance is the supreme obstacle to the 
achievement of human liberty and the 


progress of the race. Aside, however, from 
their discouraging indifference to the gross 
injustices of our industrial system, the chief 
hindrance to the organization of the workers 
(particularly those employed in the larger 
industries) and to the effective action of the 
organized, is the open and almost universal 
antagonism of the courts to trade unionism. 
To the appeal of the employer that they use 
their powers to obstruct our efforts to secure 
better conditions and to undo our achieve- 
ments many judges have eagerly responded. 
The conservatism developed in their train- 
ing, encouraged by their associations and 
accentuated by their economic interest 
leads them to consider the defense of prop- 
erty rights as their first duty. 

As a rule this end has been sought through 
perverted definitions of property and prop- 
erty rights. To the employer has been 
conceded a property right in the labor neces- 
sary to the profitable operation of his plant 
or business, a right that many courts 
consider as indisputable as his title to the 
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factory buildings he has erected or to the use 
of the machinery for which he has paid. 
Property rights have been placed above 
personal rights, the supposed right of the em- 
ployer to the services of his workmen 
above the personal right of the workers to 
refuse their services. So jealous have the 
courts been of any invasion of property 
rights—as conceived by them—that they 
have refused to permit the workers to sur- 
render their right to work as many hours 
out of the twenty-four as their emp‘oyer 
could compel them to work. The Supreme 
Court of the United States declared unconsti- 
tutional a law enacted by the legislature 
of the state of New York prescribing a ten- 
hour day for bakers because it deprived the 
workmen of their freedom to contract 
to work twenty-four hours in a calendar day. 
The patronage of the public has been de- 
clared to be the property of the merchant 
or manufacturer and any act that might tend 
to lead to the transfer of that patronage has 
been frowned upon as an invasion of prop- 
erty rights. 

This apotheosis of property has become 
intolerable to self-respecting free men, a 
menace to democratic institutions. It had 
to be overthrown and a saner and broader 
view of things forced upon the employing 
and property-owning class. The organized 
workers have boldly maintained the right 
of a man to his labor, to give or to with- 
hold, to do with it as he will. As uncom- 
promisingly we have asserted our right to 
refuse to purchase goods made by child 
labor or under unfair conditions or to 
patronize unfriendly institutions and to urge 
others to do likewise. 

Our conception of personal liberty and the 
social welfare as superior to supposed private 
property rights has kept us in perpetual 
conflict with the courts. Their willingness, 
akin to anxiety, to be used in defense of 
special privilege has seriously interfered 
with our work and hindered our progress. 
Hazarding our liberty we have exercised 
our rights in defiance of prejudiced rulings 
and the perverted interpretation of the law 
and the constitution and uncompromisingly 
have demanded a clearer definition and a 
proper restriction of the powers of the 
courts. 

The enactment of the Clayton Act is the 
reward of years of persistent and patient 
effort. Unfriendly employers and prejudiced 
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courts agree with us that it marks a revolu- 
tionary departure. The importance of the 
act can not be over-estimated. Whether 
it secures for the workers all that they are 
entitled to under its provisions or whether 
the courts read into it something that 
Congress did not have in mind in its enact- 
ment or, with the courage of mistaken con- 
viction, declare it constitutionally invalid 
in whole or part, is not of serious moment. 
If the law as enacted does not stand the 
test, Congress will enact one that will. 

The Clayton Act ushers in a new age, a 
clearer understanding of the social worth of 
the workers, a truer evaluation of the relative 
importance of men and things, a higher con- 
ception of the sacredness of human life and 
liberty as against the assumed sanctity of 
property and property rights. 


EW OPPORTUNITIES. By JAMES 
H. BARRY, Epiror, SAN FRANCISCO 
STAR. 


Patriotism was defined by Doctor John- 
son as ‘‘the last refuge of a scoundrel,’”’ but 
the Sherman Antitrust law was, until 
modified by the adoption of the Clayton law 
the first as well as the last resort or refuge 
of powerful enemies of organized labor. 

The Sherman law was all right when prop- 
erly invoked and interpreted as its framers 
undoubtedly thought it would be, but by 
judicial decree it had become an instrument 
of tyranny and oppression, to be wielded 
against those who battle for human rights 
against injustice or “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

The courts have so perverted the intent 
and true meaning of the law that under it 
wage-earners were regarded not as human 
beings but merely chattels or things—com- 
merical assets and liabilities or articles of 
commerce to be bought and sold over the 
bargain counter or in the open (shop) market. 

They were enjoined by the courts and 
their leaders cited and summarily punished 
for contempt if the injunction was disre- 
garded or disobeyed. Under such misinter- 
pretation of the law, manhood could not 
safely assert itself and industrial freedom 
was an impossibility. 

The Clayton law, passed last October by 
the United States Congress and approved 
by President Wilson, is perhaps the most im- 
portant labor legislation ever enacted. 

It gives lawyers no chance to quibble over 


its meaning, which no judge dare distort for 
the language is too plain for even a child to 
misunderstand. ‘“The labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce,” 
declared the law. 

The workers have long been conscious of 
that fact, but the courts in order to sus- 
tain their iniquitous decisions have re- 
peatedly been compelled to treat labor as a 
“commodity or article of commerce.”’ 

This declaration in the Clayton law is a 
bugle blast like unto that of the Fathers of 
the Republic: ‘‘All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”’ 

Those rights as applied to organized labor 
were trampled “under foot by the courts 
because the Sherman Antitrust law did not 
clearly and specificallly state, as the Clay- 
ton law does, that the labor of a human 
being is not a “commodity or article of 
commerce,” nor follow up that declaration 
with a Bill of Rights, in which are embodied 
acts theretofore declared unlawful, which 
the Clayton Act expressly makes lawful in 
the following forceful language: ‘‘Nor 
shall any of the acts specified in this para- 
graph be construed or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States.” 

Some of the acts enumerated and the 
rights unequivocally guaranteed to the 
workers by the section from which I have 
quoted, are in brief: The right of free speech 
and free assemblage; the right to discharge 
an employer, or to go on strike, “singly or in 
concert;” the right to persuade others 
to do likewise; the right to picket; and the 
right to cease patronizing and to induce 
others to cease patronizing, or to boycott, 
anybody or any merchandise—even the 
hats for boycotting which the Danbury 
Hatters are now threatened with the loss of 
their little homes. 

All these things, of course, must be 
done by “peaceful means; but with the 
liberty to do them guaranteed by law, they 
can no longer be considered conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. 

It may here be remarked that, had the 
Clayton Act been in force in 1903 there 
would have been no Hatters’ case, for that 
law expressly provides that all workers 
may lawfully do just what the Hatters then 
did. 

The suit by the Loewe hat manufacturers 
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of Danbury was instituted against. the 
Hatters and the case was tried and the 
penalty and award were rendered against 
them under the law as it was. So much for 
the interpretation of the law by the Supreme 
Court. Under the law as it is, they would not 
have been guilty of any offense, nor would 
there have been any prosecution of the 
American Federation of Labor or its officials 
in the Buck Stove case. 

When I contemplate all that the Clayton 
law means to organized labor—the oppor- 
tunity it gives for the fulfillment of man’s 
dearest hopes and aspirations—I pause to 
also contemplate the crimes committed in 
the past against Labor, in the name of the 
law. 

And I marvel that it has taken all these 
years of struggle and travail, of suffering 
and wrong, to “ring out the old, ring in the 
new; ring out the false, ring in the true,” 
and to write into the statutes of the United 
States this great but simple truth: ‘The 
labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.”’ 

But for the “eternal vigilance’’ and per- 
sistent efforts of the A. F. of L., which 
has ever been a mighty force for good, that 
“fundamental principle, which is the basis of 
industrial liberty,”’ might not have been 
recognized by Congress or enacted into law 
until the crack of doom. 

The honor and the glory, then, to that 
splendid organization, and to its vali- 
ant incomparable, unconquerable chieftain, 
Samuel Gompers! 

Often have they demonstrated that 
“peace hath her victories no less renowned 
than war,” but this last achievement is the 
greatest victory they have ever won, and 
will be emblazoned on history’s honored 


age. 
—_- of the A. F. of L., I salute and 
congratulate you! 
Surely this is the day and this the hour, 
when you have cause to give’, thanks—to 
“rejoice and be glad.” 


TON ANTITRUST LAW. By S. E. 
HEBERLING, PRESIDENT, SWITCH- 
MEN’S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 


In the year 1914 the Congress of the 
United States, under section 6 of the Clayton 
Antitrust law, made the declaration that 
“the labor of a human being is not a com- 
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modity or article of commerce.”’ In 1776 
the Declaration of Independence was signed 
and the American Colonies severed their 
connections with British rule. Among 
other things, they declared that all men 
were created free and equal. Again, in 1863, 
Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing the colored man from 
bondage and slavery. 

Organized labor has put forth its best 
efforts to advance human rights and ele- 
vate the man and his family, who do useful 
and necessary labor for the benefit of society, 
to a plane above that of the serf and slave. 
But these noble efforts of organized labor 
have been, from time to time, checked and 
coerced through the courts by issuing re- 
straining orders and injunctions and en- 
forcing same by the military arm of the 
government. They have followed the deep- 
rooted precedent established in the rulings 
handed down by the English judges on 
common law, where Labor was not given the 
consideration that is accorded to property. 

These decisions and laws are judge-made 
and are the very antithesis of human liberty 
as it applies to the workers, having always 
put property and the dollar above the rights 
of a human being. Men in labor disputes, 
through these injunctions, have been de- 
nied the right to speak to their fellowmen 
on the street and have been enjoined from 
withdrawing their patronage from firms 
that were unfair to organized labor. All 
property rights have been safeguarded by the 
laws enacted by federal, state and munici- 
pal law-making bodies and protected by the 
courts and police powers of the government, 
but it remained until 1914 for the Congress 
of the United States to fully emancipate 
the human being who does all the work that 
makes civilization possible. 

Section 20 gives to a human being the 
right to withdraw his labor services singly or 
collectively ; to persuade his fellowman in a 
peaceful manner to do so; gives him the 
liberty to spend his earnings in the purchas- 
ing of goods manufactured by fair concerns 
as well as the right to tell his neighbor, who 
may be fair and unfair to him. At different 
times in the past all these rights have been 
denied the worker by the courts on account 
of the assumption that labor was a com- 
modity to be bought and sold in open mar- 
ket to the highest bidder the same as salt, 
iron and grain. 
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The Clayton Antitrust law has defined 
the rights of labor and is a new Magna 
Carta—a new Declaration of Independence 
—granting freedom and liberty to the men 
and women who do useful work. 


ABOR MUST MAINTAIN THE 
L CLAYTON ACT. By JOHN A. VOLL, 
PRESIDENT, OHIO STATE FEDERATION 

OF LABOR. 

The federal law known as the Clayton 
Act which emancipated the wage-earner 
from the thraldom of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act is without doubt the greatest piece of 
legislation ever placed upon the statute 
books of our government or any other gov- 
ernment in the interest of those who toil 
for a day’s wage. To those who may be 
skeptical of this assertion and to those who 
asserted that this piece of legislation was a 
makeshift, we respectfully refer to the speech 
made by ex-President Taft at a banquet 
of the National Association of Manufactu- 
rers held recently in the city of New York 
and to the article of his first subordinate, ex- 
Attorney General Wickersham, printed first 
in the Alumni Register of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and republished in the July 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
in which these gentlemen show their teeth 
because of the teeth the Clayton Act con- 
tains in the interest of the wage-earners. 

‘That this law is Labor’s Magna Carta and 
emancipator is clearly evident when we 
note the tremendous opposition being manu- 
factured by the interests through a sub- 
sidized press and employment of an im- 
mense corps of prominent public speakers 
attacking the act as class legislation and a 
subversion of liberty. 

In the state of Ohio, where a bill was in- 
troduced after the model of the Massachu- 
setts law, the interests were so strong in 
opposition that it never saw the light of 
day, an indication of what the reactionary 
forces in opposition to just and humane 
laws can accomplish. 

Noting the spirit of reaction which has 
dominated the acts of state legislatures dur- 
ing the past year the question comes to the 
mind of the writer as to whether Labor has 
attached the significance to the Clayton 
Act that it commands, and consequently 
the importance of defending it through 
vigorous agitation, education and organiza- 
tion to the end that it may not be mutilated 


by amendment or destroyed through judicial 
distortion. 

The years of effort, the sacrifice of energy, 
vitality and money, the setbacks, humilia- 
tion, criticisms, condemnation and _perse- 
cution that have been encountered, met 
with and overcome, must surely be a mem- 
ory to arouse the spirit of the most dormant 
to action in defense of a law giving the 
greatest measure of industrial freedom and 
action yet known. Labor’s Magna Carta 
wrung from the powers controlling capital in 
industry through the advanced political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor 
of reward your friends and defeat your ene- 
mies, showing thereby what can be accom- 
plished by the wage-earners through the use 
of their franchise when acting in concert and 
independently with political parties. 

In nearly every state whose legislature 
met during the past winter the forces of 
reaction were in control and succeeded in 
a number of instances in tearing down 
constructive and humanitarian legislation. 
Hence the danger of resting content after 
good work has been accomplished. The 
experience of the writer is that it ofttimes 
costs as much effort to protect good legisla- 
tion as it does to secure it and that unless 
trade unionists are up and alert, legislation 
of a humane character may suffer from the 
onslaught of the interests. 

The bitter attack made upon this law by 
ex-President Taft and ex-Attorney General 
Wickersham is ample proof of its far reach- 
ing effect in curbing judge-made law and 
establishing greater equality before the law 
as between employer and employe. This 
law for the first time in the world’s history 
emphatically distinguishes between the hu- 
man being, the living, breathing, animate 
worker and his labor power, and the inani- 
mate thing, the product of the workers’ 
power. The scope of protection guaranteed 
the wage-earners in the sentence “‘the labor 
power of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce’’ is s& wide as to be 
almost incomprehensible at this time. 

The establishment through law of the 
rights of the workers to withhold individually 
and collectively their patronage, in other 
words, to exercise the right of boycott in 
industrial disputes, seems to be the center 
of Mr. Wickersham’s attack, the significance 
of which is apparent when carefully analyzed. 
Referring briefly to a few points of the at- 
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tack may help to arouse the spirit of the 
workers to the necessity of exercising the 
utmost vigilance in the protection of the 
law. 

Mr. Wickersham in his article quoting 
from Mr. Gompers’ article on the Clayton 
Act says: 

“Organizations protect and benefit the unor- 
ganized also. Labor power and patronage are what 
make the working man effective and forceful. The 
workman must be left free to use this power in 
whatever manner is effective. If the end is lawful 
and worthy then the moral means for attaining that 
end must also be recognized as legal and necessary.” 

And which we say every fair-minded man 
knows to be true, also that it is employed 
every day in all walks of life and in all 
classes of society for cause and for no cause, 
the Clayton Act simply putting a stop to the 
discrimination making the weapon legal 
for the wage-earner as well as those known as 
the privileged class. 

Mr. Wickersham declares that Mr. Gom- 
pers’ conception of freedom was novel in 
the annals of American institutions which 
would be a matter for the courts to determine 
(note the intention). The learned gentleman 
proceeds to misconstrue by putting his own 
construction on Mr. Gompers’ statement 
and adding words that were never used or 
whose usage is implied as example, ‘that 
no laborer can find freedom outside the 
A. F. of LL.” and then calls upon every 
American citizen to ponder over a passage 
of President Lincoln’s message to Congress 
December 3, 1861, which is then quoted in 
the effort to manufacture opposition and dis- 
credit the Clayton Act. 

How the passage from President Lincoln’s 
message can be made to fit opposition to the 
freedom granted labor through the Clayton 
Act is more than the writer is able to 
fathom, though expert legal minds versed 
in the art of legal legerdemain may readily 
wonder at our denseness. To quote from 
the great martyred president in an effort 
to deny the toiling masses industrial liberty, 
is a near sacrilege, for every utterance, every 
act of his life were steeped with liberty for 
the whole of humanity. 

To give some idea as to his real thought 
and attitude as between capital and labor 
we quote from a speech delivered by Presi- 
dent Lincoln at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
17, 1859: 


“Labor is the great source from which most, 
if not all, human comforts and necessities are drawn. 


There is a difference in opinion about the elements 
of Labor in society some men assume that there is a 
necessary connection between capital and labor and 
that connection draws within it the whole of the 
labor of the community. They assume that nobody 
works unless capital excites them to work, they 
begin next to consider what is the best way. They 
say there are but two ways, one is to hire men and 
to allure them to labor by their consent; the other 
is to buy the men and to drive them to it and that is 
slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed to dis- 
cuss the question of whether the laborers themselves 
are better off in the condition of slaves or of hired 
laborers and they usually decide that they are 
better off in the condition of slaves. In the first 
place the whole thing is a mistake. That there is 
a certain relation between capital and labor i 
admit. That it does exist, and rightfully exists I 
think is true. That men who are industrious 
and sober and honest in the pursuit of their own 
interests should after a while accumulate capital, 
and after that should be allowed to enjoy it in 
peace, and also if they should choose, when they 
have accumulated it, to use it to save themselves 
from actual labor, and to hire others to labor for 
them is right. In doing so they do not wrong 
the man they employ for they find men who have 
not their own land to work upon, or shops to work in 
and who are benefited by working for others—hired 
laborers receiving their capital for it. Thus a few 
men that own capital hire a few others and these 
establish the relation of capital and labor right- 
fully—a relation of which I make no complaint.” 


Could there be a doubt as to the position 
of the great emancipator relative to the 
Clayton Act, imbued as it is with great 
humanitarian principles? Yet the high 
priests of reaction so twist quotations to fur- 
ther the ends of the class which they repre- 
sent. 

“That the labor power of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce” 
is a burning reality. Its recognition, however, 
has only been brought about by the passage 
of the Clayton Act, an emancipation meas- 
ure that every international, every state 
federation, every local union and every 
individual worker can well afford to make 
sacrifice in guarding. 


HE EFFECT OF THE CLAYTON 
ACT. By A. O. WHARTON, Prgs!- 
DENT, RAILROAD EMPLOYES DEPART- 

MENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 


If the labor movement represents anything, 
it represents an effort on the part of those who 
toil, to obtain personal freedom and wider op- 
portunities for development. We have, on 
the other hand, a certain element among the 
employers who have also associated them- 
selves together, and if their movement repre- 
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sents anything, it represents an effort 
to prevent those who toil from obtaining re- 
lief from the repressive and oppressive con- 
ditions which have been the unjust heritage 
handed down to the toilers from the days 
of the serf and slave. This organized 
movement of the employers has lost no op- 
portunity to take advantage of the legal 
thought and decisions based upon conditions 
existing in the days when laborers and their 
labor power were held to be the property of 
the employer, and to their activity society is 
very largely indebted for the growing 
feeling of discontent among the toilers. 

The Sherman Act of 1890 was not de- 
signed or intended to apply to or affect 
labor organizations or combinations of work- 
ing men, yet through the construction and 
interpretation given to this act by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, mem- 
bers of the United Hatters of North America 
have been made to suffer for acts which 
were considered legal, until the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision that has resulted 
in the Congress of the United States enact- 
ing by an overwhelming majority in both 
Houses, the Clayton Antitrust law. We 
believe that Labor has achieved one: of its 
greatest legislative victories in securing the 
passage of the labor sections of the Clayton 
Anitrust Act. We do not believe that the 
Supreme Court of the United States can, by 
any manner of reasoning, construe or inter- 
pret the labor sections of this act to mean 
other than an absolute guarantee to the toiler, 
that they shall be protected from the per- 
nicious rapacity of the soulless corpora- 
tion, whose hirelings are already engaged 
in an insidious attempt to minimize the im- 
portance of the labor sections in the Clayton 
Antitrust Act, and to create the impression 
that this legislation does not mean better 
protection in exercising their rights. 

We have just cause to feel proud of the 
success attending the policy inaugurated by 
the American Federation of Labor in 1906, 
one by one we have witnessed the ameliora- 
tion of the causes of complaint incorporated 
in Labor’s Bill of Grievances. 

Every officer, organizer and active trade 
unionist should familiarize themselves with 
sections 6 and 20, the two sections of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act of greatest importance 
to Labor. 

The purposes of section 6 appear more 
clear, forceful and far-reaching, with each 
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additional reading. The first sentence in it- 
self establishes a fundamental principle 
not heretofore recognized, and forms the 
basis of an industrial liberty, limited only by 
the intelligence, activity and organization 
of those who subsist by means of their 
individual labor power. Labor has per- 
sistently demanded legislative relief from 
the perverted decisions of courts and abuses 
of the writ of injunction. 

This one sentence is epochal: ‘“The labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce.” For the first time 
in history, a principle has been enacted into 
law, which absolutely separates the workers 
from the things they produce; in brief, the 
labor power of a human being can no longer 
be confused with, or subjected to the same 
mode of procedure that disposes of the prod- 
uct of labor—human beings are not articles 
of commerce, human beings and human labor 
power are inseparable. There are fifteen 
words in the first sentence of section 6 of 
the Clayton Antitrust Act. Those fifteen 
words should become the slogan of the 
trade union movement—‘‘that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” 

To Senator Cummins great credit is due 
for this splendid declaration. 

The second sentence of section 6 secures 
to labor organizations a clear title to a legal 
existence. It guarantees the right to exist 
and carry out the legitimate purposes for 
which the trade union’: movement was or- 
ganized. 

Section 20 is almost equally as important 
as section 6, because it specifically enumer- 
ates certain rights previously denied the 
organized workers. 

After carefully reading the two paragraphs, 
we find that the workers are acting 
wholly within their rights in deciding to 
quit work “singly or in concert,” which, 
in the phraseology of the organized worker, 
means ‘“‘strike.” They have the right 
to ask others to join them in a strike. They 
have the right to do what is commonly 
known as “picketing.” They have the 
right to withhold their patronage and to 
“request, advise, or persuade others by 
peaceful and lawful means so to do.”’ No 
judge or court can, under the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, issue a writ of injunction to pro- 
hibit the workers from doing the things 
above enumerated, ‘‘or from paying, giving 
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x withholding strike benefits, or other 
moneys; or from peaceably assembling in a 
awful manner and for lawful purposes; 
‘nor shall any of the acts specified in this 
,aragraph be considered or held to be vio- 
itions of any law of the United States.” 

The Clayton Antitrust Act will prevent 
he institution of suits similar to that insti- 
uted against the Danbury Hatters under 
he Sherman Antitrust law in 1903. 

Do not be misled by statements intended 
) create the impression that the labor provi- 
ions of the Clayton Act are empty promises; 
he organized enemies of Labor and fanatics 
long certain lines are deliberately circulat- 
ig false and mischievous statements for the 
surpose of deceiving the workers and mak- 
ig them believe that the decision of the Su- 
reme Court of the United States under the 
sherman Antitrust law is applicable today. 

The workers believe that the Congress of 
he United States was acting within its 
ights in the enactment of the labor sec- 
ions of the Clayton Antitrust Act; they 
lso believe that any decision that may later 
e rendered by the Supreme Court, contrary 
o the intent and purpose of Congress, will 
¢ corrected. 

If the corporations and trusts would not 
juestion an act of Congress, favorable to 
heir interests, why should any one, other 
han an enemy of the workers, a paid hireling 
ra fool, attempt to raise a doubt as to the 
ntent and application of the labor sections 
if the Clayton Act. 

The workers are going to accept in good 
aith, an act of Congress, admittedly de- 
igned to free them from cruel, inhuman, 
liberty-destroying precedents, handed down 
o an enlightened people from an age when 
human rights and liberty were hardly con- 
ceivable. 


HE CLAYTON ACT SUPPLE- 
T MENTED BY STATE LEGISLA- 

TION. By M. M. DONOGHUE, 
PRESIDENT, MONTANA STATE FEDERATION 
oF LABOR. 


After years of conscientious, consistent 
and ceaseless endeavor, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has succeeded through the 
persistent efforts of its representatives in 
convincing the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of our nation 
that labor power is inseparable -from a 
human being who is the rightful and sole 


owner; that no man or set of men has any 
legal claim upon the labor power of an 
individual save the individual himself; that 
it is his, for his use and benefit; that 
henceforth a legal distinction must be drawn 
between man and machinery, between man 
and mules, between freedom and slavery. 
The act which grants to man legal and com- 
plete right to that which is part of his indis- 
putable actual and natural being, became a 
law on October 15, 1914, when the President 
of the United States affixed his signature to 
the Clayton law, which measure differ- 
entiated in no uncertain words between the 
labor power of an individual and the thing 
produced by that labor power. 

A half century ago thousands of precious 
lives were lost in order that slavery might be 
forever banished from our land. A portion 
of our population were granted their 
freedom through the heroic sacrifices which 
were made upon the battlefield. Blood 
was spilled, men were killed and wounded, 
all because the spirit of freedom and the love 
of liberty permeated the breasts of the 
participants. How much more sweet and 
consoling is the victory of the organized 
workers who, without the shedding of one 
drop of blood, were able through persistent 
agitation and peaceful efforts to free every 
human being in our land, saying ‘‘no man has 
a property right-in your labor ‘power,’ 
you are detached from the thing you pro- 
duce, and in the United States you must 
not be sold with the thing which is the prod- 
uct of your brain and brawn and muscle.” 

The Sherman antitrust law designed 
specifically to govern trusts and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, was used as one 
of the chief weapons to thwart and deprive 
Labor of its plain, just and valid rights. 
When the law was under consideration the 
A. F. of L., through its representatives, 
sought to have the act amended so 
as to exclude the men and women who 
toil from classification as “trusts” or com- 
binations in restraint of trade; they were 
informed that it was not intended that labor 
organizations should come within the pro- 
visions of the law governing trusts. Labor 
soon ascertained that though the law was 
aimed to curb and regulate trusts that the 
judiciary twisted and distorted and per- 
verted its provisions and by means of per- 
fidious, shameful juggling and transposing 
of verbiage not only were the provisions of 
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the law changed and diverted from its orig- 
inal intentions, but were so construed that 
Labor was firmly included and embraced 
therein. 

We in the state of Montana, had a law 
upon our statute books which sought to 
regulate trusts. To that law we secured an 
amendment which contained the exact lan- 
guage which the A. F. of L. sought to have 
included in the Sherman antitrust law. 
Our law was declared unconstitutional be- 
cause of the provision which exempted 
farmers’ organizations, horticultural societies 
and labor organizations from being classified 
as trusts. At the legislature session of 1913, 
an effort was made to re-enact a law govern- 
ing trusts without the amendment or section 
which protected labor organizations. How- 
ever we were successful in defeating the 
measure. 

Undoubtedly further attempts would have 
been made to legislate for us through a law 
governing trusts and place organizations of 
human beings who are organized solely for 
the betterment and advancement of com- 
mon humanity in the same position as trusts, 
which are organized for the manifest pur- 
pose of regulating, manipulating and cur- 
tailing products, increasing of the cost of 
living for all and the enrichment of the 
few, had it not been for the passage of the 
Clayton Act, which satd to present and 
future state legislatures—this is the law of 
the land, enacted for your guidance and gov- 
ernment. 

The labor power of a human being is not 
the property of those who profit by that 
labor power, they have go lien or right 
thereto. It is the part of the original pos- 
sessor, and he can sell or refrain from 
selling that labor power as he sees fit. 

The Clayton law in addition to emancipat- 
ing the laborer and recognizing him as a man, 
also has regulated that much abused branch 
of jurisprudence known as the injunction. 

Section 20 of the law gives the worker the 
right to quit work as an individual or, with 
others, to strike. We can ask others to join 
us; we can picket; we can boycott; we can 
use the secondary boycott; we can pay 
benefits to those who are out on strike. We 
can peacefully assemble and discuss our 
conditions; we are no longer creatures of the 
mine or factory, sold with its sale of every 
new owner. I wish that every man and 
woman who toils could fully and thoroughly 
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understand the full import and meanin; 
the passage of this law has for them; th 
bearing it has upon their future condition 
as wage-earners. All of us understand that 
at such times when in order to better our 
working conditions, or to resist encroachmen' 
upon conditions already secured, it is 
necessary to strike. How much more potent 
will our position be when we know that the 
highest law-making body in our land has 
passed a law protecting us in our right to 
strike; how much more secure will the posi- 
tion of the wage-worker be when he knows 
that he can call upon his fellow workmen 
for assistance; when he can peacefully, 
legally persuade his fellow to cease working 
while others are striking. 

We have recently concluded a_ case 
within which was involved the right to boy- 
cott. It lasted some three weeks; about 
two hundred witnesses were heard. ‘The 
right peacefully to notify organized labor, as 
well as the public generally, was involved. 
The court decided in favor of the legality 
of the boycott much against his individual 
opinion, as was attested to in the following 
language: 

“While the law on the subject of boycotts as 
delivered by our Supreme Court in the Lindsay case 
and the Dilno case is repugnant to my personal sense 
of justice and contrary to that declared by the 
courts of other jurisdictions, both state and federal, 
it stands as the law of this state on the subject, and 
as judge of the District Court, I am bound by it. 
Unfortunately, in my judgment, for the law abid- 
ing people of the state, it is nevertheless the law as 
it stands declared by our supreme judicial au- 
thority, for the reason here assigned, it is ordered 
that the application for an injunction pendente 
lite, be, and it is hereby, denied and the restraining 
order heretofore issued, is annuled and vacated. 
J. M. Clements, judge presiding. Dated this 12th 
day of May, 1915.” 


The Supreme Court of our state was 
among the first to decide, ‘that where it is 
lawful for one person to do a certain thing, 
it is lawful for two or more persons to do that 
or a similar thing,” and ever since that 
decision was rendered in favor of the rights 
of organized labor, it has been repeatedly 
attacked by those opposed to us; but, so 
far, they have been unable to reverse same 
or weaken it in any material respect. Our 
position has been undeniably strengthened 
by the passage of the Clayton Act; it has 
silenced some of the men who for the 
moment are clothed with the judicial ermine, 
who have at all times searched out and re- 
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ised some ancient case transmitted from 
eudal times, in order to apply it against 
he men and women of labor in this twen- 
ieth century. 

The language in sections 6 and 20 of the 
Clayton Law” is so plain and so explicit 
hat it leaves no doubt as to its intent, its 
urpose, and its meaning. It will be hard for 
iy judge, no matter how adversely in- 
ined he may be, to endeavor to place any 
mstruction upon it other than what the 
nguage indicates. 

It is a great victory for Labor. It is 
orth the time and labor and the effort spent 
» secure its adoption. It should be called 
ie ‘“‘master effort’’ of organized labor, 
‘cause it emancipates man. 

We know that those charged with duties 

perform in connection with our labor 

ovement, are engaged in the humanitarian 
ovement of making the homes, the families 
ie firesides and the environments, brighter, 
ore endurable, more attractive, more 
leasant and more cheerful. It is sufficient 
1 them to have the conscientious satisfac- 
on of doing their duty as they see it, regard- 
ss of criticism, on the one hand, or eulogy, 
pplause or laudation on the other. 


M. SALTUS, EpItorR, WORCESTER 
" (Mass.) LABor NEws. 


A APPRECIATION. By FREEMAN 


At no time in the history of the labor 
inovement have the workers of this country 
enefited to such an extent, generally speak- 
ing, as they have through the enactment of 
the Clayton Antitrust law, and it is there- 
lore most fitting that on Labor Day, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
here should be rejoicing over Labor’s 
chievement. 

Through the enactment of the Clayton 
law workers obtain greater personal freedom 
ind consequently are given wider oppor- 
tunities for development. That hindrance 
toward progress which since time immemorial 
las been brought about by theories imbedded 
in legal thought, has been removed and the 
truggle for industrial freedom has at last 
een accomplished. 

Through that act, the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce. The worker is placed on an equal 
basis with the man of business. With his 
lellows, he is given greater opportunities 


to contract collectively with employers for 
that which he produces. 

Why, then, should not the men of labor, 
who are to benefit from this great move- 
ment, rejoice? At what more opportune 
time can this be done than on Labor’s great 
holiday ? 

Thanks should be offered up to those 
whe for years have sacrificed their time, and 
thought, who have deprived themselves of 
the pleasures of life, all for the glory of their 
co-workers. Demonstration of appreciation 
to men of Labor is valued greater than gold. 
If that demonstration is in the form of a 
parade, a lecture or a picnic every man who 
carries a trade union card should be on hand 
to make the demonstration a grand success. 


ABOR’S PROGRESS. By JEROME 
JONES, Eprror, THE JOURNAL OF 
LABOR, ATLANTA, GA. 


I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
and privilege of joining in the general ac- 
claim of the wisdom and beneficence of 
the Labor provisions of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. No greater victory has ever 
been won by organized labor—indeed none 
so great by half. 

A new Magna Carta has been written 
upon our federal statute books for the 
toilers of the land, and the many years of 
faithful, vigilant, and exceedingly able 
efforts of the representatives of Labor have 
been crowned with magnificent success. 

The opening sentence of section 6 of the 
Clayton Act—‘‘That the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce’ enunciates, in golden letters, a 
glorious principle for which organized labor 
has been nobly striving for decades to have 
placed among our statutes. 

And by the grace of which, it is to be 
hoped, corporation judges will in the future 
be powerless to shackle Labor as they have 
done in the immemorable past. 

That splendid affirmation of human 
rights, against commodity rights, should be 
a powerful token of new hope and courage 
the wide world over. 

As the statement of a living principle 
there is nothing finer to be found in any 
human law and more nearly approaches the 
teachings of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
than any other to be found in ancient or 
modern times. 

Section 20. of the act is no less important. 
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By its terms the blanket injunctions should 
be things of the past. 

The right of peaceable picketing, of per- 
suasive boycott and of freedom of individual 
or concerted action among labor unionists, 
which have for so long been wrongfully 
denied by the courts, have now the stamp of 
statutory approval. 

The victimizing court decisions in the 
Danbury Hatters’ case would never have 
been rendered had the Clayton Act been 
then in force. 

Indeed it was the outrageous court deci- 
sions in that infamous case, which spurred 
organized labor to renewed efforts to shake 
off the shackles riveted thereby, which 
more than anything else caused the great 
victory of the passage of the labor sections 
of. the Clayton Act. 

And so in this year of grace, organized 


labor has much to be thankful for. It has 
taken gigantic strides and is stronger and 
more beneficent today than ever before in 
the history of the world. 

Here in the south there is growth and good 
cheer among labor forces on every side. 
And while, economically speaking, the 
south has been harder hit than any other 
section by reason of the handicaps and en- 
bargoes placed upon our great staple—coi- 
ton—yet there is a spirit of optimism and 
courage among our folks that is splendid. 

And Georgia and the south will drink a 
health (mostly in Adam’s Ale, mark you, 
as this is principally dry territory) to 
Labor Day of 1915, as the newest and best 
milestone along the long and rugged high- 
way which Labor has trod, ofttimes in tears 
and travail, since Christ was risen from the 
dead. 





galley slaves. 


Labor’s Mission— 
The Achievement of Freedom 
For Seamen Too 


who were still bound to fulfill contracts to labor or else suffer loss of 


Ts Seamen, the last of the bondmen are free. 
freedom, has shaken off the tie that proclaimed relationship to the 


Now sailors as all other humans, can not be forced to work 
through threatened penalties of imprisonment. 

For a quarter of a century America’s seamen have been demanding legis- 
lation that would accord them equal rights. 


That group of workers 


Every shipping interest or ship- 


ping trust that has secured profits without regard for human welfare and 
safety, made strong and clamorous protest against the enactment of the legisla- 
tion. Final victory is due in a large measure to the faith, the devotion to 
purpose, the indomitable ‘courage and convictions of the leader of the sea- 
men—a man known throughout the length and breadth of the country as the 
staunch advocate of human rights—a man devoted to the cause of human 
freedom. 

Andrew Furuseth, who came ashore to free his fellow seamen, has written 
of this struggle for freedom for this Labor Day issue. Two other men closely 
associated in the cause of freedom for the seamen have written of the meaning 
of the seamen’s victory. 

Through the efforts of the Seamen’s organization and the co-operation of 
the organized labor movement, freedom for seamen has been forced home 
upon the consciences of men and a law enacted by America’s Congress that 
makes the soil of our country sacred to freedom—a bondman may not even 
step into the entrance ports of our country without losing his fetters. 
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rTVHE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 

T By ANDREW FURUSETH, PrResr- 

DENT, INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION 
AMERICA. 


Yes, it is true the Sixty-third Congress 

ssed acts of legislation which will be re- 

mbered when nearly all others enacted 

it have been forgotten or have been super- 
led. When, in the Clayton Act, it laid 
wn as a definite principle of policy 
the part of the United States, that “the 
or of a human being is not a commodity 
an article of commerce,’’ it distinguished 
tween persons and things in such a way as 

: » Congress or other law-making body has 
me at any earlier period: The labor power 

a human being is the most personal of 

| things on earth; it grows with the human 
, owth; it decays in sickness and old age 

id ceases at death; it can not be divided 

ym the possessor thereof; it can not be 

parated from the person; and if the judi- 
ury had recognized this distinction between 
rsons and things, between the labor power 

id the products thereof, there would have 
| ven little necessity for any amendment to 
te Sherman antitrust law. 

This same principle runs through the so- 
‘alled ‘‘Seamen’s Act;” it makes the seaman 
iw the first time in seven centuries the 

vner of his own body; it makes it possible 

ithin the jurisdiction of the United States 

1 these seamen, not only on vessels of the 

nited States but of all foreign vessels, to 

‘sert their rights as human beings, as 

‘rsons created in the image of God, en- 

owed with certain inalienable rights, 
mongst which are the rights of .liberty, 
quality and the pursuit of happiness. 

The history of the sea-faring calling—or 
ofession, whatever it may be called—is 

mewhat remarkable. In the southern 

ountries—that is, in the countries oi the 
\lediterranean basin—we have historical 
nformation dating back to the empire of 
Babylon; and the first statutes that we 
<now anything about are the statutes of 
Hammurabi, one of the Babylonian kings; 
the seaman was a chattel owned by the ves- 
el or by the owner of the vessel; through 
the history of Phoenecia and Carthage, we 
ind the seaman as a chattel; through the 
history of Rome we find him a freedman, a 
member of the collegia which contained the 
sea-faring part of the population. It is most 
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remarkable that in the struggle for suprem- 
acy in the Mediterranean, the comparatively 
free seamen of Rome ultimately asserted 
their mastery over the Mediterranean, as 
against the seamen of Asia Minor and the 
seamen of Carthage. 

In the northern European countries we 
find an entirely different condition. Amongst 
the Vandals on the Coast of the Baltic 
and amongst the Norsemen of Scandanavia, 
the seaman was an absolute freeman. The 
relation of the seaman to the master of 
the vessel, was the same as the relation of the 
inhabitants of a city to the Burgomaster 
thereof. The sea-power of the north which 
showed itself superior and overcame the 
sea-power of Rome, was built up in absolute 
freedom. 

The two systems, the slavery of the 
Mediterranean and the freedom of the 
north, met in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in the Baltic and in the North Sea 
and in the Bay of Biscay. The Mediter- 
ranean idea, coming overland with Christian- 
ity, met and mingled with the idea of the 
seaman’s freedom as it was found in the 
Baltic and it resulted in the statutes of 
Wisby. The Norse idea was carried along 
the coast of Europe; it touched England, 
Normandie, Aquatania and the present 
Spain. The Norse seamen carried with them 
their idea of freedom and in meeting with the 
Mediterranean idea, there developed the 
statutes of Oleron and the Consulate of the 
Sea, which latter is the old Spanish sea law. 
This meeting and mixture took place in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and re- 
sulted in laying the basis for the sea law that 
has been in existence ever since. The 
maritime law, as developed in the Middle 
Ages, fundamentally recognized the seaman 
as afreeman. This will be found written 
deep and strong in the law of Wisby and the 
scroll of Oleron and in the Consulate of the 
Sea; but aside from this, the other maritime 
regulations and statutes worked towards 
an automatic development of a body of sea- 
men who were thoroughly inured to the sea, 
who knew their business thoroughly and 
whom the owner of the ship could depend 
upon and had to depend upon to defend his 
property not only against the forces of 
nature but against the piracy of the times. 

When the seaman was in a home port, 
he was the freest of men, he was the owner of 
himself—something that was denied to all 
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other workers; he was capable of making a 
contract—something that other workers 
could not do; having made a contract, he 
was bound to the vessel through common 
hazard in foreign ports and foreign climes 
and in all the waters, and the vessel was 
bound to him; there was reciprocity and in 
the home port of the vessel the seaman was 
free. 

The ship owner, under the then existing 
law, was responsible to the traveler and to the 
shipper. The world had not yet invented 
the limitation of liability nor the present 
system of insurance and the loss of the ves- 
sel meant to the owner thereof, a very great 
financial loss—a loss that might make for 
bankruptcy; and therefore, automatically, 
the ship owner was interested in having the 
strongest, most courageous and most skil- 
ful men that he could obtain in his employ. 
As a result, the seaman’s wages, a part of 
which was his right to trade on his own 
accord, were such that he could take as good 
care of afamily, nay, even better care, than 
could the blacksmith, the joiner or any of 
the other mechanics or any other men en- 
gaged in what is commonly called ‘‘skilled 
trade.”’ ‘Thus, we find in the closing of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, that the wages of the sea- 
men who sailed from the east coast of Eng- 
land, were five guineas per month; we find 
later that the wages of the seaman was sufhi- 
cient upon which to marry and raise a family; 
we find that young men, conscious of their 
health and strength and with some little 
romance or adventure in their mental 
dispositions, sought the sea; the sea has de- 
veloped that wonderful class of men who 
have defended the liberties of the Nether- 
lands, who made Portugal a great nation, 
and who gave to Great Britain the mastery 
of the world. 

The French Revolution came and it 
changed the relation of servant and master, 
or workman and employer fundamentally; 
serfdom was abolished on shore; men who 
had previously been tied to the estate, 
were given the privilege of free locomotion; 
men who worked for one employer could quit 
him at will and seek some other emplover; 
the result was an entirely new relation. Pre- 
viously the employer had no concern about 
his workmen; if they were dissatisfied, it 
was not any of his business; if they left 
him, he could appeal to the peace officers to 


have them brought back to work for him 
or be sent to prison. The new status 
changed all this and the employer had to 
consider what his workman was thinking, 
the workman might leave him in the 
moment that was of greatest importance 
to the employer; it might result in serious 
financial loss, and therefore, an entirely new 
relationship arose between them. As the 
workmen on shore learned how to com- 
bine and meet the employer with a united 
strength of their own, the wages of the work- 
men on shore gradually rose; they doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled—nay, in some instances 
quintupled—and the skilled workman on 
shore, who had worked for one dollar a day, 
received five; while the seaman whose status 
—term contracts to labor enforceable by 
imprisonment—had continued and was com- 
pelled to continue at the same wages and 
conditons, or quit his occupation entirely. 
Step by step, the more self-reliant and ca- 
pable men of the sea, sought employment on 
shore; their wages and conditions made it 
impossible for them, under increased cost of 
living, to sustain a family, and naturally, 
they left an occupation which made it im- 
possible for them to live a healthy, human 
life. The sea gradually became the domain 
of those who had fought life’s battles 
and accepted defeat, of the sewage of the 
Caucasian race and of such of the races 
of Asia as felt that their condition could be 
improved by becoming seamen. 

About 60 per cent of seamen are at sea at 
all times; another 20 per cent are in harbors 
under contracts which they can not break; 
the remaining 20 per cent are idle, seeking 
employment. Of course, it is impossible for 
20 per cent of any calling to raise it to higher 
levels; but to make it still more difficult, the 
ship owner had rid himself of the laws under 
which he was compelled to employ men of 
his own nationality; he had, through his 
political influence, succeeded in imposing 
upon the different nations such limitations 
of ship owners’ liability as would either make 
him, like in the United States, absolutely 
free from any responsibility to the traveler 
or, as in England or any of the other coun- 
tries, only partially so. This, with the de- 
velopment of insurance, left the ship owner 
automatically free of any risk and responsi- 
bility; the risk he had transferred to the 
public through the insurance; the responsi- 
bility to the traveling public itself; and his 
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v hole financial interest was bound up in 
«-tting the cheapest men that the world 
uld furnish to him. As a result, we hada 
.radually growing loss of human life at 
a; growing during every half decade since 
60, to the present time, until in the last 
lf decade more than 1,000 a vear have 
en lost in passenger ships alone. 
The laws of each particular nation, com- 
lled the seaman, having once signed a con- 
ict, to continue to labor even against his 
ll during the life of that contract. Through 
t eaties entered into with other nations, 
i ese laws were made mutually operative 
every nation, and thus, it made no 
ference to what country the seaman 
me, he was compelled to continue on 
| »ard the vessel in which he happened to be. 
The result of this kind of treaties and of 
| .e laws passed thereon, was inevitable. The 
|.gh wage nations, such as the United 
ates, were, step by step, driven from the 
‘-ean, and the laws of competition quickly 
inded the ocean over to the low wage 
i: ations. The men of the United States quit 
ie sea; the men of England have been quit- 
ng the sea within the last twenty years; the 
11en of northern Europe are quitting; the 
1en of southern Europe are hesitating and 
ie men of Asia are taking the places 
{ those who are quitting. The present war 
ows in what a helpless position is a nation 
hat must depend upon other nations or 
ices for the seamen that they need. 
Going from one nation to another, from 
one nation’s vessels to another, from one 
‘reat seaport to another throughout the 
even seas, I learned by bitter experience 
very phase of the seaman’s life. I saw 
men sign and saw them compelled to sign 
.way the wages of the first three months in 
the trade from the Pacific Coast or Australia 
or India to Europe; I saw men trying to get 
iree from their vessels; I saw them pleading 
ickness when they were not sick; I saw them 
taking poison in order to become sick; 
| saw them commit petty crimes, from 
putting their feet through plate — glass 
windows to assaulting policemen in order 
to get free from the vessel; and step by step, 
| realized that back of the seamen’s condi- 
tion, back of the helpless life that he was 
leading, was some great fundamental cause 
that had to be removed in order that the 
white race might retain its sea-power, and 
that men actually fit for the sea might con- 
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tinue in the calling or be drawn towards it. 
We appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States under the thirteenth amend- 
ment, which prohibits involuntary servitude 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
and we were answered that when a citizen 
becomes a seaman he voluntarily surrenders 
all his rights of citizenship; and therefore, 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has no application 
to the men of the sea. When this decision 
was handed down, we adopted as a motto, 
“Tomorrow is Also a Day.”’ The Supreme 
Court had said that Congress had absolute 
and unrestrained jurisdiction over the sea- 
men and that it was bound by no constitu- 
tional limitations. It was plain, therefore, 
that there was no hope except in Congress; 
hence, to Congress we turned with our 
petitions and with our arguments, hoping 
that as skill gradually departed from the sea, 
as loss of life gradually increased as a result 
thereof, as the nation should become more 
and more in need of seamen and finding that 
they could not be obtained, the time would 
come when Congress out of concern for the 
traveling public and out of national con- 
sideration would determine that seamen were 
a necessity, would change the maritime laws 
in such a way as to induce the Americans to 
again seek the sea and to retain for the Cau- 
casian race that sea-power so vitally needed 
for the national and racial independence. 
In making these appeals to Congress, we 
were influenced by the fact that as the condi- 
tion of the American seaman is improved, 
as his wages are elevated, so as to induce the 
American to become again a seaman, we 
are legislating ourselves off the seas. It 
becomes more impossible to compete with 
the low wage countries of Europe and the 
still lower wage countries and races of Asia. 
The reasons for the difference in wages; 
wages in seaports are largely determined by 
the wage-rate of country tributary thereto; 
hence, the cost of operation was not far to 
seek. If a man could be shipped on the 
coast of India at $8 a month, in Hong 
Kong at $8 a month, in Japan at $12 a 
month, in Fiume at $16 a month, and if this 
man could be brought to the United States 
and take away a cargo of American prod- 
ucts and a full passenger list at a rate of 
wages in competition with the American 
vessel, hiring her men in American harbors 
and paying $30 or $40 per month, of 
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course, competition was out of the ques- 
tion; the law of supply and demand had been 
hamstrung by the treaties. Remove the 
treaties and the laws based thereon, permit 
the men who received $8 per month or $16 
per month to release themselves in harbors 
of the United States; give to them enough 
of their earned wages to make them able 
to protect that freedom and to use it and all 
the vessels leaving the ports of the United 
States would be compelled to pay the same 
wages; then foreign shippers would have 
the same cost of operation and the United 
States could compete and could afford to 
give humane conditions to seamen under tts 
flag. 

Congress after Congress met and ad- 
journed; the seamen pleaded with the Com- 
mittee of Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
the House and the Committee of Commerce 
of the Senate, and their plea fell upon deaf 
ears until it could be shown and was shown 
that by releasing the law of supply and de- 
mand the low wage countries would have no 
advantage over the high wage countries in 
the operation of vessels on the ocean and 
then gradually members of both parties— 


the biggest men in each—came to see that 
here was a way out, here was an opportunity 


and a means to rebuild the merchant 
marine of the United States without sub- 
sidies and subventions. 

Men like Mr. Alexander, Mr. Hardy and 
others, whose principal duty it was as mem- 
bers of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to study these conditions, 
came to the conclusion that the way to 
restore the American merchant marine 
to the ocean was not through subsidies, 
but through freedom. Men like Dr. Fos- 
ter, Mr. Underwood, Speaker Champ Clark, 
Mr. Mann and others, gave careful study 
to these questions under the leadership 
of Mr. William B. Wilson, now Secretary 
of Labor, and the Sixty-second Congress 
passed the Seamen’s bill. The specific 
purpose of it was: first, to liberate the sea- 
man; second, to promote safety at sea; and 
third, to build up an American mercantile 
marine without the use of subsidies. 

The act of the House went to the Senate; 
it was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, of which Knute Nelson of Minnesota 
was chairman. He appointed a_ sub- 
committee to study and report upon the bill, 
and as chairman of that sub-committee he 
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selected Senator Burton of Ohio. We who 
advocated and struggled for the bill, felt 
pleased at the appointment of Senator 
Burton, because as a member of the House, 
he had been opposed to subsidies and 
logically the only alternative of subsidics 
was freedom and equalization of the cost of 
operation arising therefrom. We were woe- 
fully and terribly disappointed in Senator 
Burton; we had not figured on the influence 
or the power of the ship owners in the 
United States, nor had we taken into account 
the power of the ship owners of foreign 
countries; we had not given sufficient 
thought to the three hundred millions of 
dollars of American money invested in 
foreign vessels; we thought that this was 
not only a seamen’s measure, but a measure 
of great national importance—one to restore 
the American merchant marine. 

First, the foreign ship owners found their 
voices, they held meetings throughout Great 
Britain and protested in the most emphatic 
language against this legislation then being 
enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. The governments of Great Britain, 
Germany, Spain, Holland, Belgium, France 
and other countries were called upon to 
protest through the regular diplomatic 
channels. They did so. The power that 
the shipping interests, foreign and domestic, 
has over American newspapers showed it- 
self in the most emphatic manner, by the 
gradual turning of the publications that had 
been friendly, into publications that were 
utterly unfriendly to this legislation; Sena- 
tor Burton helped to organize fhe opposition; 
he gave to the opposition all the opportunity 
that it wanted, by keeping out of the record 
some of the most important things that 
the seamen wanted to have put in, and 
finally brought back from the sub-committee 
a bill which nobody would stand for, that 
could only be tolerated after having been 
materially changed through the efforts of 
Senator Nelson of Minnesota and when 
finally passed the Senate and then the 
House, was justly and properly pocketed by 
President Taft—not that I would say that 
President Taft understood just the reason 
why he should pocket it, but he did it on 
the request of some ship owner or some other 
people. However, if he had fully known what 
the bill contained, it would have been his 
duty either to pocket it or veto it; because 
in some instances, it unjustifiably and im- 
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1 operly undertook to interfere with the 
cipline of foreign vessels while they were 
o the ocean. 
\s William B. Wilson, the present Secre- 
t -v of Labor, had been the main champion 
© the bill in the House during the Sixty- 
s. ond Congress, so Senator LaFollette of 
\\ sconsin, became the champion of this 
lc islation in the Sixty-third Congress. 
Tt rough his efforts in the Senate and the 
e! orts of Rufus Hardy, who was appointed 
cl irman of the sub-committee in the House 
t! bill was somewhat recast during the 
Si ty-third Congress. The agreement ar- 
ri -d at by the “London Conference on the 
S: ety of Life at Sea,”’ was inserted through 
tl special efforts of Mr. Alexander of 
\\ ssouri and the present law was finally 
e: .cted by both Houses and sent to the 
P sident after the most painstaking and 
« rcehing investigation that has been given 
t. any legislation within the last thirty 
rs. 
‘he law does not by any means go far 
e: \ugh in protecting the traveling public; 
vill be found that in some instances, it 
c (tains errors that will militate against 
efficacy in bringing the American to sea; 
the improvements are so great as to 
c. istitute the dawn of a new day. It means 
t! freedom of the sea; it restores to the 
erican seaman his rights of citizenship, it 
ges him half of the wages that he has 
co ned, with which to protect that free- 
n; it regulates the hours of labor in port 
| at sea, in such a way as to make the 
w of the vessel available for the safety 
o! the traveling public; it provides for a 
knowledge of language of the officers that 
| make it possible to have direct command 
| swift obedience thereof in hours of stress 
uid danger; it provides for a standard of 
elliciency in the able seaman, so as to enable 
those who are so-called, to obey orders when 
they understand them; and finally, it pro- 
les for some skill in what the law calls 
ertificated life boat men.’’ It abolishes 
the payment of wages before it is earned, 
and it makes these several laws applicable 
to foreign vessels coming within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 
The specific purpose of Congress was to 
put a vessel coming within the jurisdiction 
the United States upon an absolute 
equality, and if, in any way, it failed to 
reach its purpose, it is because of the 
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action of the Commissioner of Navigation, 
Mr. Eugene Tyler Chamberlain. Mr. 
Alexander of Missouri and Mr. Hardy of 
Texas, the chairman of the committee and 
chairman of the sub-committee, respectively, 
had a right to trust in the knowledge and 
honesty of purpose of that official of the 
United States government; if he failed to 
warn them of any particular statute which 
could be so construed as to exempt certain 
nations from the operation of section 14 


_ of this act; this official, Mr. Chamberlain, 


did not only betray the Senators and Con- 
gressmen that trusted him, but he betrayed 
the administration in whose service he was 
permitted to remain. 

I am inclined, however, to question 
whether there is any exemption; it was care- 
fully kept in view throughout the entire 
act, including section 14, that this act shall 
apply to all foreign vessels coming to ports 
of the United States; and in section 16, 
which provides for the abrogation of treaties 
these words were inserted ‘‘and any other 
treaty provisions in conflict with the 
provisions of this act,’’ and one would think 
that this was sufficient; if it, however, should 
prove not to be so—if the Attorney General 
shall find it to be his duty to hold otherwise 
and so report to the President, then it is 
a very simple matter for this coming Con- 
gress to repeal that particular section of the 
inspection laws which exempts from careful 
inspection vessels of such nations whose 
inspection laws are substantially similar to 
our own. 

This act is passed. It took twenty-one 
years to passit. In passing it, we seamen had 
to meet the best talent that the ship owners 
themselves could furnish and the best talent 
that they could buy; they came to Congress 
in opposition; when they misquoted the 
United States statutes, it became our duty to 
expose them; when they misquoted the stat- 
utes of foreign nations, it became our duty to 
expose them. But the study and investiga- 
tion needed for this purpose, no man will 
understand or know, who has not lived 
through the struggle. They are now filling 
the newspapers of the country with the same 
information that they tried to impose upon 
the members of the House and the Senate 
and upon the President prior to the passage 
of this legislation. If we look carefully at 
what the newspapers say, we shall find 
that they do not quote any particular ship 
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owner as specifying any particular thing; 
that will militate against the real American 
ship owner and the building up of the real 
American mercantile marine. They are suc- 
ceeding by vague general statements to fill 
the public mind with apprehension; they 
threaten to go out of business, such as the 
Pacific Mail S. S. Company. The Pacific 
Mail Company is trying to get around this 
law, by teaching its Chinamen American 
sea-phrases. They say that the vessels are 
being driven from the Lakes. So they 
possibly are, but they are being driven to the 
ocean by the tremendous ocean rates now 
existing. They say that Mr. Dollar of San 
Francisco is to leave the United States 
and transfer his business to British Columbia. 
No one can quote Mr. Dollar as saying so; 
the best that they can say is to quote 
his son as saying that Mr. Dollar had gone 
to British Columbia to investigate. At any 
rate, Mr. Dollar only had two or three ves- 
sels under the American flag at the beginning 
of the war. The rest of his vessels are under 


the American flag now, for protection against 
German cruisers,.and he said at the time 
that he was going back to a foreign flag just 


as soon as the war was over. 

The Seamen’s Act wili keep him and 
the others under the American flag, because 
it equalizes the wage cost of operation 
and leaves the American ship owner the 
beneficiary of many very great privileges 
that he has had heretofore and which he is 
denied under any other flag. Let us hope 
that this legislation will not be interfered 
with and it will prove the most important 
and successful piece of legislation enacted 
dealing with the merchant marine during 
the last one hundred years. The principles 
laid down in this legislation will be adopted 
by the foreign nations one after another; 
both because of the inherent justice of it and 
because of its expediency; and it will be 
found that those who are now opposing it 
most, when it shall have been in operation 
for a while, will be the last to wish it re- 
pealed; it will be found that as it travels on- 
ward from nation to nation, giving hope to 
the oppressed and safety to the traveling 
public, that those whose names are con- 
nected with it, will be remembered and re- 
vered in the different seaports of the world, 
when all other legislation of the Sixty-third 
Congress, outside of the Clayton Act, shall 
have been forgotten and superseded. The 
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names of Wilson and Lincoln will go together; 
Woodrow Wilson completed Lincoln’s work. 

Without the earnest assistance of Mr. 
Gompers and of the labor movement gen- 
erally; without the earnest assistance of 
lovers of freedom and humanitarians and 
progressives in Congress and outside of 
Congress, this legislation would have becn 
impossible. It now appears that the struggle 
to defend this legislation will have to be 
made as earnestly as the struggle to obtain 
it, and we seamen, while being deeply 
grateful for the assistance that we have re- 
ceived, hope that in defending it, we shall 
have the same assistance that we had in 
obtaining it. 


HE SEAMEN’S ACT. By VICTOR 

A. OLANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN- 

TERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF 
AMERICA. 


The passage of the Seamen’s Act is the 
emancipation proclamation for the seamen 
of the world. For them it means freedom 
which has heretofore been denied. For the 
traveling public it means greater safety of 
life at sea. In these things it sets the stand- 
ard for the entire world. For the nation, 
it means the restoration of the American 
merchant marine in the over-sea trade. The 
effect of the law will be world-wide. 

The seamen’s calling is essentially interna- 
tional. A national law governing that call- 
ing is necessarily international in effect. 
This is true of the Seamen’s Act and therein 
is its greatest importance. The right to quit 
the service of an employer, a right without 
which freedom can not exist, has been long 
denied to crews of American vessels in foreign 
ports and to the seamen on practically all 
foreign vessels in American ports. “This 
denial of liberty has been in the form of an 
American statute law, combined with some 
twenty odd treaties with foreign nations, 
under which seamen were held to service 
on the ships or punished by imprisonment for 
quitting work during the terms of contracts 
which all seamen, under the laws of every 
nation, are required to sign upon accepting 
employment. The Seamen’s Act repeals the 
statute and provides for the abrogation of 
such parts of the treaties as require the arrest 
and punishment of seamen for what is 
called “‘desertion.”” The necessary changes 
in the treaties are made in accordance with 
the method and within the time provided 
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for by the treaties affected. Thus American 
sil for the first time becomes free soil and 
|,very under the stars and stripes ceases to 

st, not only for Americans but for all 

iers who step upon our shores. Thus the 

men come into their own, and since the 
eet is international the seamen of the 
tire world have the door of opportunity 
; ened to them. 

[t is particularly fitting that this should 

ve been the action of the 63rd Congress, 

ich passed the Clayton Act declaring that 
‘tae labor of a human being is not a com- 
dity or article of commerce;”’ that the 
or of a human being, which is the 
orer himself in activity, is not property 
| it may be sold or leased, claimed and for- 
i ly retained by whoever succeeds in get- 
i g the laborer’s signature to a contract. 
‘.e Seamen’s Act and the Clayton Act give 
| vitality to the thirteenth amendment. 

Che new law provides for greater safety of 

at sea for the traveling public and for 

‘seamen as well, by providing a standard 

| efficiency applicable to the deck crews of 
vessels leaving American ports, requiring 
it a given percentage of the sailors must 
men of experience and by designating the 
iic-boat capacity which such vessels must 
provide. True, the number of efficient sea- 
mn required under the new law is not as 
large as it should be, and, except in the 
over-sea trade, the number of life boats is 
woefully small, particularly on the excursion 
vessels. Nevertheless, there is improvement 
over present conditions and standards have 
been laid down upon which to base more 
substantial improvements in the future. 

For the nation itself the new law opens 
the way for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine in the over-sea trade, pro- 
viding for an extension of American com- 
merce, by removing unwarranted privileges 
which foreign ship owners have been al- 
lowed up to the present and by the enforce- 
ment of American standards of manning and 
equipment equally upon all vessels in Ameri- 
can harbors, whether such vessels be 
domestic or foreign. 

The new law giving freedom to the sailors 
abolishes the system under which, by the 
aid of the United States, foreign ships were 
enabled to hold cheap labor. When the law 
goes into operation, the men on those ships 
will have the right to quit and even to go 
on strike in American ports when they so 
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desire. The immediate effect will be that 
the wages paid by over-sea vessels will be 
determined not alone by the low-wage port 
from which they sail, but also by the higher- ~ 
wage port fo which they sail. Wage cost of 
operation will be equalized upward. Further 
equality as between American and foreign 
vessels is obtained by the standards of 
manning, efficiency and equipment which, 
under the new law, are made applicable to 
foreign vessels when such vessels are in 
American ports. Thus the cost of operation 
as between American and foreign ships 
will be equalized and the American ships 
will have equal opportunities in competi- 
tion with all others. In doing this the 
United States has simply taken advantage 
of the international law that each nation 
has a right to govern its own harbors. The 
result will be the steady growth of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine as a whole. 

Why is it that certain American ship 
owners and business men, while loudly be- 
moaning the deficiencies of our over-sea 
marine, are bitterly opposing the new law 
which will build up that marine? It is not 
difficult to answer. The ship owners in the 
American coastwise trade are by the laws 
of the United States permitted to monopolize 
that trade. They have no competition with 
foreign vessels because under the law foreign 
vessels may not operate in the coastwise 
trade. Incidentally this restriction applies 


only to ship owners and ships, not to sea- 


men. Coastwise owners are not interested 
in the upbuilding of an American over-sea 
merchant marine. As a matter of fact, they 
are opposed to it for the reason that a larger 
number of American vessels means greater 
competition in the coastwise trade. Other 
alleged American ship owners are not really 
American. They are a class who have in- 
vested their money under foreign flags. 
They are, in reality, foreign ship owners 
operating foreign vessels and are opposed 
to the new law for the reason that it takes 
from them certain advantages which they 
now hold over Americans who desire to 
operate and own American vessels in the 
over-sea trade. That briefly is the whole 
story. A combination of those two classes of 
owners is found in Robert Dollar, of the 
Dollar Steamship Company, who has been 
so frequently quoted in the papers of late 
denouncing the passage of the Seamen’s 
Act. He operates both coastwise and 
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foreign-going ships. When his British ves- 
sels in the trans-Pacific trade, manned 
by Chinese crews, were endangered by the 
presence of German cruisers, he applied for 
and obtained American registry for those 
vessels. Now that no more German war- 
ships remain on the Pacific, he is talking 
about again returning his foreign-going ves- 
sels to the British flag. But he is hesitating 
because the new Seamen’s Act will compel 
his British vessels to come up to the Ameri- 
can standard if they trade to American 
ports. Foreign registry will not now give 
him advantages which he formerly had. Thus 
the humanitarian act of the United States 
Congress in passing the Seamen’s Act is 
also beneficial to the American nation in a 
commercial and business sense. It will 
serve to build up the merchant marine, and 
it leaves no room for ship subsidy graft. 

No reference to the splendid achievement 
in the passage of the Seamen’s Act will be 
complete without the mention of Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the International 
Seamen’s Union of America, through whose 
patient, intelligent and persevering work, 
covering a period of over twenty years, the 
remedy was made apparent; to Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, whose 
aggressive, determined, and persistent fight 
in behalf of the measure is well-known 
to all its friends; and to William B. Wilson, 
the Secretary of Labor, who in the Sixty- 
second Congress did so much to make known 
the true facts regarding the seamen and the 
merchant marine, and has always remained 
a loyal active supporter of the measure. 
Mention must be made also of the splendid 
support accorded to the seamen by the 
American Federation of Labor, through 
President Gompers, the members of the 
Executive Council, its conventions, and its 
affiliated organizations throughout the coun- 
try. The passage of the Seamen’s Act was 
another victory for the American labor 
movement. 


REEDOM FOR SEAMEN. By PAUL 
F SCHARRENBERG, SEcRETARY CALI- 
FORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

On June 22, 1772, Lord Mansfield, in the 
name of the supreme British tribunal of 
justice declared that ‘‘as soon as a slave 
set his foot on the soil of the British Island 
he became free.”’” On March 4, 1915, 
President Woodrow Wilson, in the name of 


the people of the United States declared that 
on and after June 4, 1916, or as soon as a 
number of treaties with foreign countrics 
could be abrogated the seamen of the world 
should become freemen on the soil of this 
Republic; that is, they should not be heid 
in compulsory servitude when their ships 
are within any harbor of the United States 
or its territory. 

It is a far cry from 1772 to 1915, but it 
took just that space of time to abolish the 
last vestige of chattel slavery on our shores. 

In order to have a true appreciation of 
these two outstanding momentous historical 
dates a few other intervening red letter oc- 
currences should be ‘noted. 

The framers of the United States Consti- 
tution, who met at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
1787, excluded the words “slave” and 
“slavery” from that epoch-making docu- 
ment in deference to the sentiments of the 
delegates from Georgia and South Carolina. 

In 1850 the Fugitive Slave law was enacted 
and in 1856 followed the Dred Scott deci- 
sion. 

Things moved rapidly then and on Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, Abraham Lincoln, our 
martyred and most beloved President, issued 
his proclamation of freedom to the black 
slaves on American soil. 

Three years later, on December 18, 1865, 
the thirteenth constitutional amendment was 
declared ratified, whereby it was thought 
slavery and compulsory servitude had been 
abolished forever (except as a punishment 
for crime) “‘within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

However, on January 26, 1897, the 
United States Supreme Court, by a majority 
vote (Justice Harlan dissenting) held 
that the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution did not apply to seamen. Thus, 
according to the highest tribunal of our 
country an American seaman became a 
slave as soon as he signed articles for a 
foreign-going voyage (imprisonment in the 
coastwise trade was specifically abolished 
by the Maguire Act, signed by President 
Cleveland, on February 18, 1895). 

By this decision an American seaman in 
the foreign trade was beld to be in the posi- 
tion of the negro slave prior to 1865 in so 
far as compulsory servitude was concerned, 
except that the seaman received a meagre 
monthly wage in addition to his board. 
ts On December 21, 1898, President McKin- 
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vy signed the bill abolishing imprisonment 
seamen for refusing to join an American 
-ssel, whether bound coastwise or foreign, 
for leaving her at any time during the 
vage in all ports of the United States, 
inada, New Foundland, the West Indies 
d Mexico. Imprisonment of seamen on 
‘eign ships in American ports continued as 
fore; American seamen were also still 
ble for imprisonment when in foreign 
rts. 
On March 4, 1915, President Woodrow 
ilson signed the LaFollette Seamen’s bill 
aid thereby finally made the thirteenth 
iendment to the Constitution a genuine 
nvent of refuge for the seamen of the 
rid. 
If President Wilson had no other claim to 
me than this one deed his name in his- 
ry would be assured of a place among the 
rld’s greatest men—for by his signature he 
- moved all judge-made provisos from Ar- 
‘le XIII of the Constitution, and as stated 
the opening sentences of this article 
’ :bolished the last vestige of chattel slavery 
America.” 
The Seamen’s law contains many other 


atures which are entirely new and of 


r-reaching significance. A number of the 

\anges made in the existing law are funda- 

ental in character. The new provisions 

the Seamen’s Act are as follows: 

Qualifications of Seamen.—Providing a 

nguage test in all departments of the 

ssel’s crew and a standard of efficiency for 
able seamen. Specifying the percentage of 
able seamen to be carried in the deck crew. 

pplies to all vessels out of American har- 
bi ors, including vessels under foreign flags. 

Watch—and watch at sea —Sundays and 
jolidays in port —workday in port. —Provid- 
ing that sailors and firemen shall be divided 
ito watches at sea (sailors into at least two 
watches, firemen into at least three watches), 
that seamen shall not be required to work 
on Sundays or on certain legal holidays in 
port, and fixing nine hours as a day’s workin 
port. 

Deckhands —coalpassers. —Providing that 
seamen shall not be required to work alter- 
uately in the fireroom and on deck, and 
that those shipped for deck duty shall not 
be required to work in the fireroom or vice 
versa. 

Life-saving regulations. —Providing that 
vessels shall carry a minimum number of 
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lifeboats and liferafts, each of which 
shall be manned by a minimum number of 
certificated lifeboat men. Applies to all ves- 
sels out of American harbors, including 
vessels under foreign flags. 

Accidents to tow barges. —Providing that 
all such accidents shall be reported and that 
such reports shall be submitted to Congress. 

Damages for injuries.—Providing that 
ships’ officers shall not be held to be fellow- 
servants with the seamen, thus greatly 
facilitating the recovery of damages in case 
of accident. 

The foregoing provisions are by the Sea- 
men’s Act made law for the first time in the 
history of American maritime legislation. 
While the standards, or minimums, re- 
spectively fixed are lower than was hoped for, 
they mark a great advance upon the condi- 
tions previously existing, under which no 
standard of any kind was required by law or 
recognized in practice. 

The provisions of the Seamen’s Act 
which make changes in the existing law are 
as follows: 

Offenses and punishments. —Abolishing im- 
prisonment for desertion or for absence 
without leave in foreign ports, and changing 
the penalty or wilful disobedience at sea. 

Desertion in foreign port.—Abolishing the 
authority of consuls to reclaim deserters. 
The provisions of this and the preceding 
section complete the emancipation of the 
seamen from involuntary servitude and 
give him the right of personal liberty —the 
right to quit —in any port of the world. 

Desertion of foreign seamen in the United 
States.—Providing for the repeal of treaties 
with other nations, under which seamen 
deserting from foreign vessels are now sub- 
ject to arrest for desertion. Granting to 
foreign seamen the right of personal liberty 
—the right to quit—in all ports of the United 
States. 

Manning of inspected vessels.—Providing 
that the vessel’s certificate of inspection 
shall show the number of certificated life- 
boatmen required to man the lifeboats and 
lifecrafts. 

Scale of provistons.—Increasing the daily 
rations of water and butter. 

Advance and allotment.—Abolishing allot- 
ment to an original creditor (tailor, board- 
ingmaster, etc.), and permitting the pay- 
ment of allotment to certain relatives in 
the domestic as well as in the foreign trade. 
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Shipment in place of deserter.—Providing 
that substitutes shipped in place of deserters 
must be of the same or higher grade or rating. 

Rules for payment of wages.—Providing 
that in cases of delay the seamen shall re- 
ceive two days’ pay (instead of one day’s 
pay, as formerly) for each day’s delay. 

Money due in port.—Providing that the 
right to money in port can not be signed 
away. Extending to foreign seamen the 
right to money in port. 

Mutual release ——Authorizing courts in 
case of dispute to set aside any release 
signed by the seamen and inquire into the 
facts as to the amount of wages remaining 
to be paid. 

Attachment of wages. 
men as well as other seamen protection 
against attachment of their wages. Per- 
mitting attachment in support of wife and 
minor children. 

Discharge in foreign port.—Providing that 
a seaman injured in a foreign port may be 
discharged and sent to hospital by consul 
without the presence of the master. 

Better forecastles——Providing for an in- 
crease in the size of forecastles, construction 
of hospital space; washing places, fumigation 
and emergency exit. 

Survey of vessel—Providing that in a 
foreign port a survey may be demanded 
by a majority of the crew, independently 
of the vessel’s officers. 

Corporal punishment prohibited.—Provid- 
ing that the vessel or the owner of the vessel 
(as well as the master of the vessel) -shall 
be liable in damages to a seaman who may 
have been assaulted by a ship’s officer. 

The story of the seamen’s struggle for 
freedom would not be complete without 
a brief reference to the men and the or- 
ganization which alone made victory pos- 
sible. 

In the last analysis, the new seamen’s 
law is the reward of earnest and patient 
endeavor by those toilers of the sea who have 
pinned their faith to unionism. 

The long-sustained efforts of the seamen, 
through their representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., were made possible by one means; 
namely, organization. Only by organiza- 
tion were the seamen enabled to present 
their grievances and give voice to their 
hopes and aspirations. Only by organiza- 
tion can the seamen hope to derive any ma- 
terial benefit from the laws now placed 


Extending to fisher- 


upon the statute books of the nation. It is 
true, a few men have played an importani 
part in the seamen’s long struggle for jus- 
tice. Andrew Furuseth, Samuel Gompers, 
Robert M. LaFollette, William B. Wilson, 
Walter MacArthur, and last, but not least, 
Woodrow Wilson, are names forever linked 
with this memorable victory. 

Yet, lacking organization, that is, the in- 

domitable spirit of the rank and file who 
hung on and on despite bitter disappoint- 
ments, the seamen of the United States 
would today be still in the position the: 
occupied thirty years ago—living and work- 
ing in veritable slavery, the pariahs of 
society, beyond the pale of civilization. With 
organization, the seamen have raised them- 
selves to a position of legal equality with all 
other men. 
- That the seamen are deeply grateful for 
the invaluable assistance rendered by their 
organized fellow workers in the American 
Federation of Labor goes without saying 
Their hope is that time will afford ample 
opportunity to demonstrate the depth of 
their gratitude in deed which will bring 
justice and equality to all who toil on land 
and sea. 


N HISTORIC SENTENCE. By THE 
LATE O. P. SMITH, ForRMERLy Or- 
GANIZER A. F.or L., LOGANSPORT, 


INDIANA. 


“T am prompted to address you personally 
on a matter that I am persuaded is of more 
than ordinary importance to yourself. I 
refer to a celebrated expression to the 
effect that labor was not a commodity 
and that a wage-earner was not merely a 
piece of property, and should not be reckoned 
with as so much merchandise, etc., etc. I 
happened to be on the platform at a me- 
morable gathering on February 11, 1891, 
when Samuel Gompers gave expression to 
the thought in almost the exact words used 
by. Senator Cummins recently. President 
Gompers in one part of his masterful speech 
on that occasion said, ‘you can not weigh 
a human soul in the same scales with a piece 
of pork. You can not weigh the heart and 
soul of a child with the same scales that 
you would weigh any commodity on.’ Mr. 
Gompers then repeated the lines: 

‘For this we hold the species human 


Excels in value the webs of cotton 
Or all the gold by wealth begotten.’ 
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to make the public statement that he did, 
or that I have not the very highest regard 
for the Senator, but because I want to see 
the men who do and say things get the 
credit due them.” 

Letter to Pres. Gompers, Oct. 8, 1914. 


“I think that in justice to yourself and 
jvstice to the great cause you represent and 
i) justice to the American Federation of 
| .bor, that a wrong impression should not 
g t abroad. Not that I value the less the 


{ ot that Senator Cummins had the courage 





Labor’s Mission— 
The Achievement of Freedom 


For Women Also 


HE women movement is a force for human freedom that finds a very 

T intimate kinship with the labor movement. This movement has its 
origin in a yearning and an imperative need for freedom and inde- 

pendence in the affairs of life—affairs centered about the problems of living. 

The organization of industries has completely altered during the past 
century, hence the economic activities of women have been adjusted accord- 
ingly. Women probably work no more, no harder than before—they have 
simply followed industries out of the homes into the factories. There is one 
advantage in the change—women are now gainfully occupied whereas before 
their individual work was merely a part of the product of the household and 
women received as wages only shelter, food and clothing. The new arrange- 
ment increases the potential economic importance and hence the power 
of women who become wage-earners. 

On the other hand the traditions, the training, and the ideals inculcated 
in women, militate against the development of a strong, independent, resource- 
ful spirit and render women easy victims of exploitation. 

But women have been learning—everywhere there is a thrill of new 
life. Women are learning the old story of strength in union. They are develop- 
ing a sense of responsibility, a keen appreciation of justice and their industrial 
rights and knowledge of the way to enjoy and maintain them. 

They have learned they must achieve their own freedom—that they 
must work out their own betterment. Others can help but the women them- 
selves must do the work. 

The greatest thing about human freedom is the self-reliant; resourceful 
spirit, conscious of its responsibility and able and unafraid to accept the results 
of its own determinations. This is the spirit unionism instilled into 
women workers—a spirit interpreted by the women who have written out 
of their experience the following messages of cheer for women wage-earners. 

















SREEDOM THROUGH ORGANIZA- 
F TION.* By Mrs. RAYMOND ROB- 
INS, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
\VOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 
We are celebrating the fifth biennial 
convention of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League. These banners, these flowers, 


*Extracts from the address at Cooper Union Meeting, Mon- 
lay Evening, June 7, 1915. 








these songs, are all an expression of the 
spirit of festivity. Surely you will agree 
that it is a great occasion, but however 
glad we may be of this festivity, this 
great gathering of men and women has 
come together for another purpose. We 
have met that we may take counsel one 
with another how best we may advance the 
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realization of the ideals ofghumanity, free- 
dom and justice. 

Old freedoms are again in issue, for the 
industrial question of our day is but another 
aspect of the world-old struggle between 
slavery and freedom. ‘Fo share in the es- 
tablishment of political and industrial dem- 
ocracy, the working women must answer 
the call to the double task of working for 
civic and industrial freedom. To do this 
we must organize, for organization means 
training in citizenship. Organization calls 
forth personal responsibility. By organiza- 
tion we mean capacity to do team work; 
capacity to move toward a common pur- 
pose; to hold a common vision and a com- 
mon hope. Organization is an expression 
of community life and citizenship ideals; 
organization means organized action; it 
means the capacity to be self-governing citi- 
zens in industry and in politics. 

This capacity to stand together does not 
come over night. It represents growth of 
character and mind, a thought, an ideal, 
to be planted; and just as it is true that 
before we can gather fruit we have got to 
do the planting, and before we can do the 
planting we have got to prepare the soil; 
just as we know that the plowing of the 
land precedes the planting, so we know that 
in our industrial life the plowing of that 
which makes possible the fruition must pre- 
cede all active and lasting organization. The 
need for organization grows out of life’s 
experience of what it is to be free men and 
free women. 

As thinking men and women we know 
that there is a great difference between 
political and industrial revolution and 
political and industrial constructive states- 
manship. It is easy when times press hard, 
when suffering has become acute, to create a 
momentary revolution; but out of a revolu- 
tion to build a permanent political and in- 
dustrial democratic movement; amid anxiety 
for tomorrow's bread and the plodding 
monotony of daily life, in back streets and 
crowded cities, in tenements and factories, 
out of suffering and despair, to work out a 
constructive organization, to make for con- 
structive industrial democracy, this is a task 
worthy the best minds of our citizens in 
America today. 

One of the great wrongs which has been 
done the working women in America has 
been to separate them from the labor move- 
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ment. Men and women stirred by a know!- 
edge of the wrong industrial conditions of the 
working girls have organized vacation clubs, 
savings’ clubs, working girls’ clubs, making 
for a petty betterment, a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the country and possible care during 
illness. Glad as we may be for any help, 
however little, in this tremendous industrial 
chaos in which we find ourselves, what have 
these organizations to do with the great ques- 
tion at issue? Are they teaching the girls per- 
sonal responsibility for the conditions under 
which they work? Are they challenging the 
minds of these girls to change these condi- 
tions? Are they training them for citizen- 
ship? How can these organizations be of 
service in the midst of a mighty struggle 
of a people for democracy? We know there 
is one way and one way only for working 
women to be free and that is for them to be- 
come a part of the great labor movement of 
America. 

The great difference between these other 
organizations and the trade union organiza- 
tion is that the moment a girl enters a trade 
union she enters a school for citizenship. 
She becomes one of the great group of labor. 
She finds her larger relationship to life and 
sees a wider horizon opening before her. 
THE MOMENT THE WORKING GIRL 
BECOMES A MEMBER OF THE UNION 
OF HER TRADE, THAT MOMENT 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
FREEDOM—INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 
AND POLITICAL FREEDOM—THE 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
JUSTICE ARE MADE THE ISSUES OF 
HER EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

I know that when one is earning 5 cents an 
hour or $3 a week it must seem sheer non- 
sense to talk of liberty and freedom, but 
liberty and freedom must be won inf a 
democracy by citizens, and can only be 
won through the united action of citizens. 
Underlying the great industrial wrongs are 
still greater wrongs. Working women, aye, 
working girls, are as much concerned as any 
other citizen in the attacks made upon the 
fundamental principles of justice and the 
fundamental liberties of the people as evi- 
denced by that sinister and menacing fact, 
the unlawful conviction of John R. Lawson. 

The terrible conflicts in Colorado, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey or Michigan, are but il- 
lustrations of the fact that in a democracy 
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he industrial struggle for social justice is an 
itegral part of the people’s struggle for 
reedom and righteousness. You will realize 
ith me that we are living through serious 
nd deeply difficult hours in our country 
hen I ask you to remember that in West 
irginia where the most sweeping authority 
as given to the military commission in 
mmand during the strike of the miners 
iere is written into the constitution of the 
ate these words: 

“The provisions of the constituticn of the United 
tates and of this state are operative alike in a pe- 
xd of war as in time of peace and any departure 
erefrom or violation thereof under the plea of 
cessity or any other plea is subversive of good 
vernment and tends to anarchy and despotism.” 
) written word will safeguard the liberties of a 
ople. These can only be guaranteed by a virile 
tizenship and “eternal vigilance is the price of 
erty.” 


With these grave issues before us, you will 
uderstand that we can have but little sym- 
ithy with the thought of organizing only 
x happy vacation times. We have got to 
and for that organization which trains for 
tizenship, for to the citizenship in America 
is been entrusted the task of safeguarding 
‘he liberties of the people. 

There is one further thought. Through 

iuembership in the trade union movement 

very working woman can help to make 
universal the best conditions of work 
that have been attained. It is quite pos- 
sible for the individual woman to go far. 
it is even quite possible for the individual 
woman to carry with her to better condi- 
tions a small group of fellow-workers, in one 
lactory, or one store, or one small industry, 
but to create a democratic self-governing 
control of industry to such an extent that 
what we gain for ourselves we pass on to all, 
this can only be done through membership 
in the trade union movement. 

One word more, I know that you will be 
glad to have the opportunity of listening to 
the President of the American Federation of 
Labor. You and I with many other men and 
women in America have much to thank him 
ior. But for the moment, I want to call your 
attention to one word which he has written 
ind which you will find in the June number of 

fe and Labor. It is this: ‘““The woman 
movement of the present day is a movement 
ior freedom for women. Men can and will 
aid, but women must achieve their own 
ireedom.” For that word I thank him. Not 
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as a gift from above, not as a gift from any 
group can freedom come tous. To be free 
we ourselves must win freedom. 


HE WAY TO FREEDOM. By 
T MELINDA SCOTT, PRESIDENT, 

NEW YORK WoMEN’sS TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE. 


It has been very wisely said there can be 
no division of interest or purpose between 
the men and the women who work for the 
organization of the workers in our country. 
This is demonstrated in the onward sweep 
of organization among women wage-earners. 

The great curse of all nations and peoples 
has been and is that labor, especially woman’s 
labor, is not properly rewarded. 

One of the purposes of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor through the organization 
of both men and women is to get the proper 
reward for services rendered to all who work 
for a living. 

When labor receives such reward through 
the efforts of organization we will have no 
more sweated industries, no more child labor 
in this country. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League has just held its fifth biennial con- 
vention in New York. Any one really in- 
terested in the organization of women 
need only attend these meetings to realize 
what a splendid body of women workers 
in all trades are today doing the uphill 
work of organizing the women wage-earners 
of our country and teaching them the 
meaning and purpose of our great labor 
movement. ‘These workers fearlessly teach 
that organization is necessary not only for 
their own industrial welfare but for the 
protection of their fellow-workers and 
those who will come after them. These 
women realize fully that upon them as 
workers rest the responsibility of working 
out their own salvation and raising the 
standard of living for all workers, because 
organized or unorganized, we stand or fall 
together. These delegates from all over the 
United States proved that the organization 
of women is possible and beneficial. For 
every one of these women worked like 
women who felt themselves responsible 
members of a movement that stands for 
better conditions [for every man, woman 
and child in the world today. 

Anything which helps the organization of 
the workers, helps to make us a better edu- 
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cated people as a whole. It has been said 
that organization breathes discontent. We 
organized workers must answer back—Well, 
if it does, it must be a holy discontent-——for 
any man or woman who is satisfied with the 
labor conditions as they are today is little 
better than a slave. To wipe out all forms 
of slavery is a holy calling. Men have 
found it necessary to organize to improve 
their conditions. How much more neces- 
sary is it then for women to organize, who 
are supposed to be the weaker sex. Yet in 
the unorganized trades women often work 
longer hours than men. 

The cheapest thing in the labor market 
today are immigrants, women and children. 
It is just because women are so looked upon 
by the employers of labor that we the or- 
ganized women must appeal to our organized 
brothers to help us by understanding us and 
our sincerity in the great labor movement. 
They can begin with the women folks in 
their own homes. We find very often that 
the wives and sisters of the brothers in our 
trade unions know nothing of the trade 
union movement and we must work to- 
gether until we get women as thoroughly 
organized as men are; together we will see to 
it that child labor is abolished; there shall 
be equal pay for equal work and a workday 
which shall not bring to the workers physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion and starvation 
wages. 

It is sometimes said that women do not 
know how to stick in labor troubles. Any- 
one who followed the lockout of the Hatters 
in 1909 had proof of the ‘‘sticking’’ capacity 
of women when fighting for a principle. 
Five thousand women in the hatting in- 
dustry all over the country stood by their 
brothers until they won the fight for the 
union label. 

They knew what it was to have had the 
protection of trade unionism and they were 
willing to make sacrifices to keep their or- 
ganization. It was no “pink tea party’’ to 
stick for six months without a break and 
women did this and more. When some of 
them returned to work after the settlement 
they gave 10 percent of what they earned 
towards the support of the brave men ani 
women who were still in the fight. More 
than this, they forfeited their savings and 
when it came time for some of the girls to 
take strike benefits they often went without 
themselves and pooled what they might 


have had in order to buy some delicacy for a 
sick brother, or to see to it that the wife of 
some brother was not in want in her hour of 
need. Surely there is something more than a 
question of bread and butter, something 
more than a little better house to live in 
and more fashionable clothes to wear, which 
keeps us all busy in this glorious fight for 
justice for the workers. What man or 
woman who has ever worked in a union shop 
under union conditions could ever be satis- 
fied to work in a non-union shop again? 

This is a great age to be living in. Great 
changes are being made and women must 
be alive to the situation and take their 
places by the side of the men in the indus- 
trial warfare which we are now waging 
against child labor, starvation wages, unfair 
conditions and the crushing of the hopes and 
aspirations of our men and women. These 
are causes for industrial war and we must 
have soldiers with courage and sympathy. 

Women must organize into trade unions 
for organization among all the workers has 
come to stay. They must not take any 
substitute for industrial organization. We 
do not want welfare work, social centers or 
vacation funds. We find that the manu- 
facturers are willing to give us everything 
under the sun but justice and the right to 
demand a living wage, shorter hours and de- 
cent conditions with the right to spend the 
money that we have justly earned and a 
freedom to take our pleasures where and 
with whom we choose. 

Some of us may lose our jobs but the 
fight is worth while. In the wars which are 
now being waged in Europe there is death 
and great suffering and this industrial war- 
fare will bring some heartaches, but it 
will also bring life, joy and happiness. Suc- 
cess comes from being of service to mankind. 
The only way to help ourselves is to help 
others. 

Once let a man become free through his 
own effort, could you make him a slave again? 
We organized workers say “no,” but we 
women workers are under a double handicap 
and we plead with you, our brothers, to 
help us become at least as free as you are. 
We want industrial and political freedom. 
Help us to get the women organized indus- 
trially and help us get political freedom by 
voting “yes’’ in every state where it is 
up to you to say “yes’ ’on this question. No 
one can be serious when they say that the 
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ballot has not helped the men to better their 
conditions and their hours of labor, and it 
will also help the women. We need trade 
union organization and we need the ballot to 
protect our industrial organization. We 
want the ballot in order that we, the work- 
ing women, with you may help to write 
the laws of the land which shall govern the 
next’generation. Working men and work- 
ing women make the fight for all workers 
through their organizations. It is only right 
that they be given the opportunity to hand 
on to their children the fruits of their labors 
both in their struggles in the labor move- 
ment and the wise labor laws they will be 
ible to write together. 


OMAN’S INTERNATIONAL 
UNION LABEL LEAGUE AND 
TRADES UNION AUXILIARY. 

By ANNA FITZGERALD, PRESIDENT. 


The Women’s Union Label League and 
Trades Union Auxiliary rejoice with all 
trade unions and others who love liberty, 
ustice, and human freedom take more 
than passing satisfaction in the success of 
the trade union movement led by the 
\merican Federation of Labor, in securing 
the adoption of the Clayton Act, which em- 
bodied the phrase, “The labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or an article of 
commerce.” 

Women more than men can feel the thrill 
of satisfaction whenever the galling yoke of 
repression is lifted regardless of its binding 
effect. In all ages and in all times and all 
countries women have been the last to be 
freed from involuntary servitude. Women 
have been denied legal rights, freedom of 
action, and privileges long enjoyed by men. 
Men have always been jealous of human 
rights and human liberties, particularly in 
so far as they are concerned, but to say the 
least have been slow to accord human 
rights, human freedom, if not legal rights, to 
womankind. Hence, we can and do know 
what it means to have the ban lifted, which 
bound Labor to the Sherman Antitrust Act 
and robbed the workers of their inherent 
right and the means of more effectively 
bringing about better social, economic, and 
political conditions for the toiling masses. 

May I specialize and moralize by saying 
that unjust restraint, the unjust with- 
holding of legal rights and personal human 
liberties from women is just as galling 
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and is resented by women just as much, if 
not more so than by men, and in the name of 
womanhood we remind organized labor of its 
responsibility and ask for its unstinted and 
unreserved and continued helpfulness in the 
effort to bring about especially better 
economic conditions for all working women. 

Women realize that since so many women 
are engaged in gainful occupations that it 
is absolutely necessary to organize these 
workers. Unorganized they are a standing 
menace to the best interests and economic 
welfare of. men workers. The Women’s 
Union Label League stands for the organiza- 
tion of all classes of wage-earners regardless 
of occupation. We stand for and demand 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex. 

Since the purchasing power of labor is 
largely exercised by the women of the family, 
women can if properly organized and edu- 
cated be a wonderful factor and a poten- 
tial element in organizing all classes. For 
this reason and for this purpose gur mem- 
bers are taught to demand the union label 
and to purchase only union made products. 

In the past year there has been a substan- 
tial growth in the membershp of our 
League. We have been instrumental and in- 
fluential in obtaining remedial legislation 
and in otherwise defending and strengthen- 
ing the trade union movement. We re- 
joice in the success of the A. F. of L. in its 
achievements and especially its successful 
efforts in having read into law words that 
will prevent unscrupulous judges and the 
courts from nullifying the thirteenth amend- 
ment and restoring to Labor the right 
to go forward in their legitimate efforts, 
individually and collectively, in the full 
exercise of the rights that have been denied 
by the illegal application of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 


OMAN IN THE AMERICAN LA- 
BOR MOVEMENT. By GER- 
TRUDE BARNUM. 


The American Federation of Labor is to be 
particularly congratulated this year upon the 
unusual signs everywhere of the awakening 
of the American working woman. She is 
splendidly in evidence in labor meetings and 
conventions. She has become a brilliant 
speaker, a successful writer and editor, a 
more and more capable organizer. She is in 
the front ranks of the suffrage movements of 
various states. She is honored and feared as 
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alabor lobbyist in the halls of state legisla- 
tures. In short, she has grown up. 

Since its inception, the A. F. of L. has 
advocated and has ceaselessly struggled for 
working women’s advancement. ‘‘Work- 
ing women, organize,” ‘Equal pay for equal 
work,” “Votes for women” were slogans 
of this organization nearly a half century 
ago and straining efforts and untold sacri- 
fices were made by its pioneers in behalf of 
working women. 

In the prostrating August noondays, in 
the drear chill rains of November, through 
the blinding, bone-searching cold and 
storms of winter, the first union women, en- 
couraged and supported by their brothers, 
passed literature in city squares, pleaded 
and argued at factory gates, picketed, 
despite hired thugs, police and patrol 
wagons. They suffered ridicule, scorn, 
insult, prison and even death, that the 
working women of the future might come 
into their own. So it is, that mingled with 
our rejoicing at the present progress of 
women, is a sense of sadness that many 
of those who labored so faithfully in this 
cause are not alive today to share in cele- 
brating its substantial victories. 

Women, from the beginning of the trades 
union movement, have played a tremendous 
part in it, as loyal wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts. When the chapter on “Wives of 
Trade Union Leaders’ is written, the 
world will bow before a heroism unexcelled 
in history. The bitter bread of poverty 
scorn and persecution, often eaten in lone- 
liness and intense anxiety, has but fed 
the faith and loyalty of these silent, unsung 
martyrs. 

The faithful support of women’s union 
label leagues and women’s auxiliaries to 
labor organizations doubtless will be dealt 
upon in other pages of this journal; there- 
fore here one need only emphasize by a 
sentence the great power women exert as 
consumers. 

Most encouraging of all, however, is the 
great progress in direct organization of 
working women into trade unions, for here 
it is that the impossible has been accom- 
plished. 

It is well known that “with statistics, 
there is always room for difference of 
opinion,’’ nevertheless, let us glance at the 
following, in passing: 

In New York State, according to the 
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State Department of Labor, in July, 1894 
the entire number of women unionists 
in all trades was 7,488, while in September, 
1913, they numbered 78,522. In the waist, 
dress and wrapper trades (needle trades are 
second only to textiles in the number of 
women employed) the number of organized 
women grew from 0 to 32,900 between 1894 
and 1913. In the last year reported upon 
(1912-13) the increase in the number of 
organized women in all trades was 111 per 
cent. 

While these figures are interesting, far 
more significant are the accounts of the 
latest convention of women trade unionists 
called by the National Women’s Trade 
Union League in New York City last June. 
At that convention twenty-six separate 
trades were represented by delegates from 
ten leagues in as many cities, one of whom 
was the president of an international union 
in which more than half the members are 
men. 

Besides these, there were present five 
delegates from central federated unions 
of five cities, and at the mass meeting which 
opened the conferences, Cooper Union was 
filled to overflowing with a working women’s 
audience. The executive ability and practi- 
cal sense displayed throughout the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of this convention, 
through the medium of well-trained com- 
mittees, have established the fact beyond 
question that working women are taking 
their proper part alongside their working 
brothers in the national trade union move- 
ment. 

The most interesting report made to this 
convention was that of the organization 
committee, which was unanimously adopted. 
This report passionately emphasized the 
fact that trade union organization should 
be the great object of trade union women, 
that their energies and thoughts must not 
be diverted into other channels. To those 
who are closely following women’s indus- 
trial progress, this note was most of all 
encouraging. 

Committees on education, on social acti- 
vities, on legislation, on suffrage are all very 
well in trade union organizations; but never 
should it be forgotten that education, social 
activities, legislation, even suffrage, are of 
secondary importance to a trade union; they 
must not be allowed to divert the resources 
of unionists too much from the main object, 
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which is organization and more organiza- 
tion. Consumers’ leagues, women’s clubs, 
suffrage parties, educational, legislative and 
social organizations already are devoting 
their main strength to their especial objects; 
trade unionists should co-operate with these 
societies for common advantages, but never 
should they lose sight of the fact that for 
working women the fundamental necessity 
is economic freedom through the trade union. 
That achieved, she can successfully acquire 
for herself and successfully guard all the rest, 
as trade union men are doing for themselves. 
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The main idea for the working woman and 
her friends to bear in mind is that she must 
lean upon nothing, that she must stand erect 
and achieve freedom and power for herself. 
So long as society is allowed to take the 
attitude of pity, protection and condescen- 
sion to her, just so long will she remain a 
weakling and a cripple. She and her friends 
must busy themselves in removing the un- 
just handicaps from her sex and in sup- 
porting loyally a brave struggle for fuller 
womanhood and a richer life. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
EXHIBIT AT SAN FRANCISCO 


By Grant HAMILTON 


ERE the achievements of the or- 
ganized labor movement accurately 
chronicled and given space equally 

conspicuous and proportiona! to that ap- 
propriated by the press in an effort to ridi- 
cule and cast odium upon our activities the 
record would be a revelation. The persistent 
efforts of over two million wage-earners to 
abolish want and misery are a struggle to 
humanize our institutions and to establish 
proper consideration for the normal and 
natural rights and interests of the wealth 
producers. This process, like all endeavors 
for the right, is fraught with innumerable 
difficulties. The human interest pages of 
history are replete with the sacrifices and the 
valor of those who have made common 
cause to distribute more equitably the prod- 
ucts of toil. 

The philosophy of the trade unions con- 
tinues unchanged and unimpaired by time— 
freedom of action and the enjoyment of the 
results of the development of the material 
resources and general progress of every land. 
Its reason can be found just across the 
threshhold of the home of every worker 
and in the breast of every wanderer. 

It is now nearly thirty-five years since the 


American Federation of Labor came’ into ° 


existence. Those who gave form, substance 
and vitality to the organization that was 
to become the workers’ haven and defense 


rendered to humanity an invaluable service, 
and. whatever tribute events and history 
may accord them, will fall immeasurably 
short of adequate acknowledgment and full 
commendation. But human beings en- 
dowed with a breadth of vision and capa- 
bilities equal to the task of directing great 
human movements are harmoniously blended 
in their achievements. 

To labor for human betterment is the 
inspiration which emanates and radiates 
from the stout-hearted and right-minded 
and to these devotees no task is too great 
to be accomplished and no obstacle too 
difficult to overcome. The founders of the 
A. F. of L., realizing the magnitude of their 
righteous mission with its rough and in- 
cessant struggle, exhibited an inflexible 
fidelity to their trust in laying its foundation 
deep and strong. Time, with its momentous 
changes in industry, brought intricate prob- 
lems, both industrial and social in character, 
but upon the ground-work fashioned by 
these trade unionists there has risen a super- 
structure of human accomplishments that 
vividly attests the wisdom of their philo- 
sophy. . 

It is with satisfaction therefore that after 
three decades of ‘effort arid dévotion an at- 
tempt at retrospection is undertaken and 
also that the opportunity is afforded to pre- 
sent to a vast concourse of people the con- 
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crete achievements of this incomparable or- 
ganization of labor. 
The Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 


tion, consisting of a group of buildings 


erected to commemorate the completion of 
the great Panama waterway, is located on 
the shores of San Francisco Bay, a short dis- 
tance from the famous Golden Gate, the 
narrow stretch of water that connects the 
bay with the Pacific Ocean. It is the 
consensus of opinion that the exhibit palaces 
as well as all other buildings on the grounds, 
surpass in spaciousness, beauty of architec- 
ture and general scheme those of any 
previous international exposition. The ex- 
hibit palaces, which constitute the exposi- 
tion proper, were erected on the broad gauge 
plan and beautified with exquisite designs 
in architecture, difficult to describe so as to 
convey to the mind of the reader their real 
beauty. The open areas between these 
buildings are adorned with shrubbery, foun- 
tains, open courts, statuary and monoliths. 
The color scheme adds luster to the ensemble 
while banked about the buildings and skirt- 
ing the avenues and courts are nature’s 
contribution which the California climate 
so luxuriantly produces—palms and shrub- 
bery in unlimited varieties and flowers in 
infinite profusion, the innumerable parking 
beds at near intervals changing their hue 
as one seasonal flowering plant succeeds 
another. 

The impetus of advancing civilization and 
pregress is portrayed in multifarious forms, 
both in exterior beauty and interior dis- 
plays. All industry, in its modern de- 
velopment, testifies to the genius of the 
workmen of many climes, and fittingly por- 
trays the fact that the heroic struggle 
of the wealth producers to secure an equi- 
table share of the results of their labor. is en- 
tirely justified. The magnificent structures 
erected and adorned, ingenious devices to 
lighten the drudgery of human toil, crea- 
tions executed that give exceeding pleasure 
to the vision, marvelous methods of produc- 
tion intended to provide the table of human- 
kind with plenty and strew their pathway 
with abundance—all these, and more, are 
the handiwork of the laborer. 

The demand of the workers for educational 
facilities, beginning with earlier efforts of or- 
ganized activity, find expression in a wider 
opportunity to secure knowledge, as well as 
in the models of modern school structures, 


whose numbers are shown to have greatly 
increased as the desire for knowledge has 
thus been stimulated. Health, the impera- 
tive asset of labor, as a result of the latter’s 
insistent protestations that society should 
concern itself with the general welfare of the 
people, is accorded this tribute: 

“The varied industries on which we depend for our 
comforts, the wealth which enables us to enjoy 
them and the arts of civilization which adorn and 
diversify our lives, are but the fruitage of the tree 
whose root is health.” 


Rest and recreation, so necessary a re- 
storative from exhausting toil, has not been 
forgotten. The sciences, too, which wrest 
from the elements and all nature their 
secrets, make their contribution. 

But from whence come the inspiration of 
these displays? 

What impelling force moves national, state 
and private institutions to seek and adopt 
methods that alleviate suffering, thus plac- 
ing an ever-enhanced value upon human 
life? 

Why this recognition of the services ren- 
dered by the artisan and the laborer? 

How is it that the record of history in by- 
gone ages presents such a contrast with 
the eyents of the present? 

Where is the hidden spring from which 
issued the desire to recognize humanity as 
the chief treasure of our time? 

It is with pardonable pride and gratifica- 
tion that the A. F. of L. has installed. a 
record of its progress at this world’s congress 
of achievements, for no factor has con- 
tributed so much to the general welfare of 
the people as has thé Federation, while the 
answers to the above interrogatories are writ 
large in the history of its achievements. 
The exhibit constitutes a display of accom- 
plishments which in magnitude of benefits 
conferred upon all workers, transcends in 
importance all else. 

The booth in which this exhibit is dis- 
played is located at the eastern end of the 
Palace of Eucation and Social Economy. 
The facade is of attractive design, with four 
Corinthian columns surmounted by an ornate 
cornice. An archway in the center forms a 
wide portal entrance, while the end of the 
booth consists of a duplicate arch with 
the columns eliminated. On each side of the 
main archway, just above the columns, in the 
panels of the cornice, are the inscriptions, 
“American Federation of Labor.” The 
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supports for both arches are adorned with a 
reproduction of the seal of the A. F. of L. 
in relief. The entire structure has the ap- 
pearance of being constructed of bluestone 
masonry. 

The interior is attractive by reason of its 
simplicity and lack of ostentation, the har- 
mony and the appropriateness in the arrange- 
ment of the exhibit and the furnishings. 

The frieze which adorns the side and end 
of the interior is a masterpiece. It repre- 
sents by human figures and symbols the 
mine, mill and factory, agriculture and 
horticulture, as well as the arts and sciences. 
Interwoven in the combinations of figures 
ire outlined the workers in iron and wood, 
the agricultural and unskilled laborer. To 
indicate the universality of all forms of labor 
the centerpiece consists of a globe, on which a 
replica of the Western Hemisphere stands 
ut in bold relief, surmounted by an eagle 
with outstretched wings. There is nothing 
in the building, nor for that matter in the 
Palace of Fine Arts, that is comparable 
with this frieze, for aside from its artistic 
beauty it faithfully portrays the laborer as 
the deviser and genius of our institutions. 

Beneath the frieze is grouped the charts 
and pictures furnished by the A. F. of L., and 
the international and national organiza- 
tions affiliated to it. The centerpiece 
round which is grouped the various charts 
and pictures is a copy of Millet’s painting, 
‘The Man with the Hoe,” and the poem 
by that name written by Edwin Markham. 
On either side of the centerpiece there are 
two pictures, one the ““Modern Worker — 
and a Man,” and the other, ‘““The Driller,” 
Surmounting these pictures is a composite 
creation entitled the “Bridge Builder.”’ This 
group pictorially illustrates the evolutionary 
changes from the dependent drudge of the 
past to the independent workman of the 
present, and also typifies the progress ac- 
companying the expanding organizations of 
those who produce and ‘fashion the world’s 
wealth. , 

Appropriately arranged there. are three 


illuminated charts. One of these is devoted: 


to the shorter workday and another to the 
legislation secured in the last Congress rela- 
tive to the seamen. The other chart, and 
by far the most important, for it‘ refers’ t 

Labor’s Magna Carta, emphasizes the open- 
ing sentence of section 6 of the Clayton law 
passed by the Sixty-third Congress, the adop- 


tion of which takes the organizations of work- 
ers from the purview and operation of the 
Sherman Antitrust law. It reads: ‘The 
labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce.” 

Radiating from the center cluster of charts 
and pictures the remainder of the display is 
grouped ‘with reference to allied industry, 
the building trades, metal trades, printing 
trades, glass trades, miners, tunnel and 
quarry workers forming the distinct divi- 
sions. 

The political development of the A. F. of 
L. is shown by charts giving statistical in- 
formation relative to the establishment of 
Labor Day as a national holiday, the United 
States Bureau of Labor, as well as the labor 
bureau of the several states, dates on which 
workmen’s compensation laws were adopted 
by the several states, also the dates on 
which eight-hour laws were enacted by the 
nation and states. An illuminated chart 
indicative of these latter accomplishments 
isafeature. The enactment of the Seamen's 
law by the Sixty-third Congress is also 
indicated by an illuminated chart. 

A portrait of Hon. W. B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Labor and a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Cabinet, is grouped 
with charts dealing with national legisla- 
tion. Secretary Wilson’ was formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and while occupying that posi- 
tion was electéd to Congress. During his 
second term in that body, the Sixty-second 
Congress, he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has also the distinction of 
being the first union labor member to preside 
over that committee, as well as the first 
secretary: of thé Department of Labor, which 
came into’ being as the result of the efforts 
of the A. F. of Z:., in the closing hours of the 
Sixty-second séssion. 

Our economic development is presented 
by a chart showing the structure of the A: F. 
of I;., with the felationship of its component 
parts designdted' by circles and arrows. 
Another chart shows its growth by years 
from 1881 to 1914, while another chart 
gives a record of the publications issued 
by,.the Federation. All of the charts fur-" 
mshed -by the -ratiohal-and international 
unions also contribute their evidence of these 
great economic developments among the 
unions of labor. 
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The changes in» the personnel of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L., from its 
formation to the present time, is indicated 
by the means of two pictures, one taken in 
1881 and the other in 1914. President 
Gompers is the only member of the present 
E. C. who was a member of the first E. C. 

The charts of the miscellaneous trades are 
zrouped as appropriately. 

The furnishings are simple. All of the 
furniture is in the mission style and finished 
so as to bring out the grain of the wood. 
One long table occupies the center of the 
booth, on which are placed for distribution 
the various pamphlets issued for organizing 
ind educational purposes. A smaller table 
is occupied by the register, in which are 
many signatures of those who have visited 
the exhibit and were interested in the 
history and development of union labor. 
A bookcase containing a complete set 
£ bound AMERICAN FEDERATIONISTS and 
ound copies of the proceedings of the an- 
iual conventions from 1881 to 1913 in- 
‘lusive, together with publications contain- 
ing a compilation of all labor laws, occupies a 
prominent place. The international and na- 
tional organizations affiliated with the 
A. F. of L.. are supplying their current official 
publications for display and distribution. 
(he Locomotive Engineers’ Journal and the 
‘Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer’’ are also 
included in the number. 

A stereomotorgraph, an electric device 
that throws upon a screen industrial scenes 
ind facsimiles of the union labels, is the 
contribution of the Union Label Trades 
Department. This ‘motorgraph is auto- 
matic, the slides being attached to a cylin- 
drical contrivance which holds one slide in 
position before the screen for ten seconds 
and then another slide drops in place before 
the screen while the other is returned to its 
position on the cylinder. The machine 


contains fifty-two slides and is the source 
of much interest to those who visit the 
booth. 

Every article in the exhibit bears the 
union label of the respective crafts. The 
Carpenters’ label appears on all woodwork. 
chart and picture frames, and the Painters’ 
label on all painting, the frieze carries the 
label of the Casters and Model Makers’ 
Union, while the switchbox controlling the 
electric current for the stereomotorgraph 
bears the Electrical Workers’ label. Every 
book, pamphlet, or leaflet bears the Allied 
Printing Trades label, while the register 
bears the Bookbinders’ label in addition to 
the Allied Printing Trades label. 

The exposition buildings were erected by 
union labor exclusively, an achievement of 
the San Francisco organized movement that 
is memorable, in view of the fact that this 
is the first exposition of its kind, the manage- 
ment of which, prior to the commencement of 
construction operations entered into agree-* 
ment with the trades involved to erect the 
vast structures under strictly union condi- 
tions. Upon the completion of this large 
undertaking the management of the exposi- 
tion was so gratified with the manner 
in which the building and other operations 
were carried forward and completed that a 
special day was set aside upon which 
the workmen employed in the construction 
were invited guests and to commemorate the 
occasion, as well as a mark of distinction 
for service well performed, each workman 
was presented with a memento indicative 
of his part in the accomplishment. 

The exhibit of the A. F. of L. will be 
the means of spreading a vast amount of in- 
formation, for the distribution of literature 
has already reached large proportions, while 
the growth and accomplishments of the 
unions are revelations to the scores of 
visitors who daily visit the display. 








“One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate, and consti- 
tute law. What yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are sup- 
posed to justify the most dangerous measures and where they do not suit 
exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. 

“Be assured, that the laws which protect us in our civil rights grow out 
of our constitution, and they must fail or flourish with it.” —/unius. 

















EDITORIALS | csi Zorrer 


The labor movement is an expression of human yearning for greater opportu- 

nities and better life. It is a practical effort to lay claims 
IDEALS IN- to ideals and put them into use in the affairs of every-day 
pyre gotll relations. It seeks daily to liberate the powers of the peo- 

ple that they may be able tomorrow to reach further and 
to secure more. It is unsatiably jealous of the rights and welfare of human 
beings. It is the great force that operates in the world of toil and grime and 
greed and materialism, a fearless and successful champion of the cause of 
human beings. It exalts the value of life, it glorifies the whole world by its 
luminous spiritualizing influence. 

Economic interests loom large. Efforts without thought for the workers 
were lavished upon the effort to secure greater industries and increased pro- 
duction until this power was developed that was mindful of human flesh 
and human souls. The labor movement was born of the necessity of men 
and was nurtured by their ideals and longings. It has forced its way among 
the wheels and noise of industry; it has crept into the depths of the earth 
where men daily risk life and limb; it has gone everywhere demanding the 
safety and protection of human life. 

This great humanizing power comes from a most democratic and practi- 
cal organization—it is an organization of the working people, conducted and 
directed by them according to their own ideals and for their own welfare. 
It has authority because of its inherent power to influence and control, result- 
ing from voluntary association for mutual interests. 

Its voluntary nature intensifies its power for freedom. Compulsory 
and autocratic authority are abhorrent to it—the principles upon which it 
is founded, the policies which it employs all engender freedom of thought 
and action, resourcefulness, desire for justice and responsibility for mainte- 
nance of rights. 

The ideals, the potentiality, the meaning of the movement are greater 
than the present movement—but they lead it onward and upward, give it 
direction and conviction. The men and women of toil have human frailties 
just the same as other people—but the frailties do not constitute their value 
to civilization—that lies in their greatest aspirations and in their appreciation 
of the possibilities of human nature. 

The greatest value of the labor movement is its power for human free- 
dom. It brings freedom in the common life, into the shops, the mills, the 
stores and the mines. It gives the workers, because they are human beings, 
the right that ought to belong to every individual, the right to decide under 
what conditions they shall spend that part of their lives in which they work. 
It gives every worker self-respect and appreciation of hisown value. It incul- 
cates the spirit of liberty which is the most indispensable human asset a 
nation can have. 
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The labor movement is the force for humanity which was made neces- 
sary by the economic interests that sacrificed everything to profits and glori- 
fied material achievement. 

It is a great process of people moving steadily, irresistibly toward free- 
dom—a march whose beginning is lost in the distance of the past, whose 
sturdy tramp, tramp, reverberates down the ages, and keeps steadily on. It 
seeks to gather into its ranks men, women and children. It would protect 
the weary and the heartsick, those whose bodies and souls are scarred and 
maimed by injustice, those whose very bones bear the marks of the cruelty of 
industrial greed. 

Labor Day of 1915 finds the labor movement of America’s workers 
stronger than ever before and with opportunities for greater growth and 
progress. On this day, dedicated to Labor, it is most fitting that the workers 
again realize the meaning and the value of this age-long movement. For 
often values are not appreciated because some momentary difficulty looms 
large. To catch again the vision of the sweep and the scope and the surge 
of the labor movement is to gain inspiration for the work of the coming year. 

There is much work just ahead—work that demands courage, conviction 
and wisdom born of practical experiences. 

Workers of America, you are an invaluable force in industry and in the 
nation’s life; see to it that your value is recognized and that your interests 
and welfare are protected and promoted accordingly. Your activity to 


produce gives you power—use that power to protect yourselves and to protect 
humanity. 





A most momentous alternative is presented to the workers of our country. 
As a result of war conditions, some industries have 
now immense contracts secured on most highly favor- 
able terms. Other nations’ needs have given work 
to men and women who have lived through a year 
in which unemployment has been greater than usual. 

Whether or not this opportunity comes to the industries of our country 
through perfidy or greed of other nations does not alter conditions that con- 
front us in this country. The problem of America’s workers is whether the 
employers shall use them as a means to secure greater profits from the present 
necessity of other nations, or whether this terrible world calamity shall be 
used to promote the welfare of at least a few of the world’s workers. 

Mariy workers have already decided that they will see to it that humanity 
shares whatever opportunity shall come out of the terrible war. Already 
there has been raised the slogan of the eight-hour workday for all workers 
and that demand has been and is being made more effective. 

This spirit of enlightened self-interest and industrial statesmanship 
among those workers is infectious—the slogan “‘eight-hours”’ has been echoed 
by others. The workers have it in their power to make that slogan an irresist- 
ible force. Employers feel the impulse that sends its throb of hope and 


FLOOD-TIDE 
OF LABOR'S 
OPPORTUNITY 
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inspiration out among all the toilers; many feel and grant in advance de. 
mands they realize will be made and justly made. Even the United States 
Steel Trust has increased wages. They granted them in advance because 
they did not want the workers to know the feeling and the experience that 
becomes part of the characters of workers who make demands for justice 
and secure them through their own organized power. 

This is the time for a campaign for organization—a campaign that shall 
enable the workers to become responsible, resourceful participators in America’s 
industries. It is an opportunity to develop individual independence, resource- 
fulness and understanding that constitute the virility of the nation. 

Now Labor is preparing to celebrate the day dedicated to the cause of 
humanity, it is most fitting that this special opportunity for organization 
should be foremost in the minds and hearts of all. Action, quick action, 
is necessary to seize the opportunity at its best. Some place in every Labor 
Day program ought to be for consideration of plans for extension of organiza. 
tion. 

The organized workers who know and value the power of organization 
must feel the heavy personal responsibility for doing a part in this organizing 
campaign. 

It is urged that the enthusiasm and the renewed devotion naturally 
resulting from our annual holiday be utilized for this cause. Plan to extend 
the celebration by special meetings of unions, mass meetings, open air meet- 
ings where you can reach those who seldom hear the gospel of organized 
labor. 

Make Labor Day the beginning of a labor forward movement in every 
town and city that shall extend throughout the weeks and months of the com- 
ing year; make real the spirit of organized labor—the spirit of freedom. 

Organization is not only necessary for taking advantage of present 
opportunities but to protect the workers in the convulsive period of readjust- 
ment that will follow the war. 

Either the forces of greed and cruelty will use the workers or the workers 


will use organization to make the forces of greed and cruelty serve human 
welfare. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.”’ 


Men and women of Labor, can’t you see the application? Seeing it, act 


upon it. 
Now for the THREE MILLION MARK! 





This Labor Day issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST contains splendid 
accounts of victories of the trade union movement. Study the articles and keep 
them for future reference. Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Ask 
your friends to subscribe. One dollar a year. 
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The events of recent months have made clear that business can not be con- 
ducted without regard to moral standards or the welfare~ 
of the people involved. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that industrial and economic progress can not be permanently 
secured without the evolution of certain principles of industrial statesman- 
ship Haphazard development results in conditions that menace the indus- 
trial welfare of the many and the virile helpfulness of the nation itself. For 
many. years men have looked upon business as a sort of commercial adventure 
which entitled them to the privilege of flying the black flag and employing 
any, piratical method that might secure them profits. There was a time 
when, the commercial and industrial adventurer was accorded the same 
kind of admiration that was formerly given to Sir Francis Drake and the 
other sea pirates of the Elizabethan period. 

But there has come a widening of men’s thoughts, a quickening of men’s 
consciences. There has been operating in the affairs of the world a force that 
has constantly called attention to an element essential to industry and com- 
merce. It has sought to turn attention from the material side of industry, 
from the mere struggle for gain, to the higher and human side of industry. 
It has been the force that has sought to spiritualize industry. 

The great principle for which Labor has stood is the sacredness of human 
life. It has always maintained that however lowly there is nothing greater 
than a human being and nothing more sacred than human life. This force, 
which is the organized labor movement, has sought to infuse into the business 
of our country, a spirit that would be mindful of those human workers who 
are essential to production and to the commerce of our land, and it has sought 
to establish such customs and practices in industry that the workers 
not only shall not be harmed for the sake of industry but that they shall be 
benefited by the products of their toil. 

It is impossible for the individual workers to secure the recognition and 
observance of this principle. Only when they unite—when they use their 
collective power, have they been able to secure fitting regard for the value of 
human life and for opportunity to be something more than merely the cogs 
in industrial machinery. Those who are familiar with the unfeeling greed 
that has permeated industry recognize the necessity of organization for the 
protection of the workers. Those employers whose consciences forbid them 
to take unfair. advantage of their workers have long followed the practice 
of dealing with their employes through their organizations. 

Organization enables the workers to make definite statements of their 
needs and to present definite demands for their protection. It enables them 
to promote their welfare along systematic lines and to make steady progress 
toward higher development and higher ideals. It enables the workers to 
organize the human side of protection so as to establish practices and policies 
which are the necessary foundation for industrial statesmanship. 

The organizations of the wage-earners have done more to secure definite 
knowledge of conditions and forces in industry than any other agency. They 
have not only organized information in regard to industry but they have 


TO WIN OR 
TO WANE? 
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organized definite channels for their own and general information and for the 
expression of the will of those who are employed in the industry. 

The trade union movement has been the means which has made articulate 
the dumb yearnings and longings of the wage-workers and which has given 
them the means to secure the wages and opportunities necessary for the 
toilers’ continued progress, and necessary to enable them to participate in the 
forward march of civilization. 

Wherever organization is found—where the workers are abreast of the 
times, they are strong and able men, physically and mentally. They take an 
intelligent interest in industrial production and progress and are the depend- 
ence of the nation. 

There is an opposing force in industry that seeks to destroy organiza- 
tions of labor and refuses to deal with their representatives and assumes 
a policy which is termed “refusal to recognize unions.”’ This seems a strange 
sort of policy, for the unions are whether they are recognized or not. Refusal 
to recognize them is only a refusal to co-operate with one of the great con- 
structive forces. No employer refuses to organize industry for his own 
advantage and yet many of these same men refuse to recognize the right 
of their employes to organize for the promotion and for the protection of 
their interest and welfare. 

It is remarkable that the head of the most highly recognized financial 
and industrial interests of our country has repeatedly assumed an attitude 
of refusal to recognize unions and refusal to deal with the representatives 
and even refusal to permit employes to organize in unions. Wherever the 
Rockefeller investments are found, there is also found this policy of refusal 
to recognize unions. This policy of Rockefeller’s constitutes a most serious 
menace to the progress of our country. It constitutes unalterable opposition 
to permit in the field of competition and struggle for profits any force that 
shall protect the wage-earners against the cruel inhuman consequences of that 
brutal struggle for gain. In Colorado, in Roosevelt, New Jersey, in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, the employes of the Rockefeller interests are treated merely as 
part of the industrial machinery, not worthy of the consideration given toa 
human being. ‘Those corporations have refused to recognize unions. ‘They 
have insisted upon the old piratical policy—their right to overpower employes 
and to permit them nothing more than they could maintain through force 
and violence. 

This problem is one of great consequence to our American nation and 
one that deserves the serious consideration of all of our citizens. Shall the 
Rockefeller billions be allowed to dictate the industrial policies of our nation 
and shall they be allowed to destroy those agencies that must be relied upon 
to realize the purpose of industrial statesmanship? It must be recognized that 
the industrial field just the same as the political field must be organized 
and regulated with regard to the policy of statesmanship if our country is to 


maintain its power, its vigor and its protective ability. 

As the result of the war we see the consequences of failure to attain 
industrial statesmanship. We see consequences of failure to recognize that 
organizations of wage-earners are responsible agencies which, if properly 
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used and properly recognized, may be depended upon to protect the nation 
in time of need and to serve the best interests of the Republic. 

Also as a result of the war, we see the terrible consequences of industrial 
piracy that permits child labor and sweat shop labor, and destroys the gnan- 
hood and womanhood of the nation. It is now time for our nation to decide 
whether or not we shall achieve the full stature of national development or 
whether we shall continue those policies which served in the time of our 
immaturity. We must determine whether or not we are to become a nation 
that establishes the ideals and the practices of the statesman in all of the 
phases of life or whether we are to remain a nation of villagers that fails to 
realize the bigness of things—that fails to realize how all of the problems 
of life are closely entwined. If we are to become a great nation—a nation of 
great men and women—the foremost policy of our statesmanship must be 
regard for the human beings that constitute our nation. ; 

Our Republic can not be stronger or healthier or better than its citizens. 
We have now to consider this problem. What doth it profit a nation if it 
gains all of industry and destroys its own citizens? 

The key to the problem of industrial statesmanship is the organization 
of the wage-earners and due recognition of that organization. 





Safety at sea has been advanced only through terrib’> catastrophes. The 


sinking of the Titanic in mid-ocean and the needless loss 
of human lives because of inadequate life-saving apparatus 
shocked the whole world. But even those lives dashed 
into eternity were not enough to secure provisions for 
greater safety. That most horrible thing—a fire at sea—with its gruesome 
alternative of drowning or burning was necessary to shock indifference 
jnto action—to turn a professed regard for human life into intelligent effective 
concern to provide for the safety of human beings upon the water. Because 
the men of the Volturno were not skilled seamen they were unable to handle 
the lifeboats and thus lives were needlessly cut short. 

Representatives of many countries met in London to participate in a 
world conference to formulate international standards. The representa- 
tive who conspicuously and insistently urged measures for human safety 
and upheld human welfare as of greater concern than profits or shipping 
interests, was a representative of the men who hourly and daily encounter 
the dangers of the sea in their work on the boats. 

This man had served on the boats of nearly every flag; he sailed the 
waters of every sea and ocean. He knew the sailor’s life and the sailor's 
hardships. He knew the dangers lurking in wind and wave. None knew 
better the ties of bondage that galled the spirit of free men and were driving 
them from the sea. And none knew better the dangers, the emergencies 
of the calling that demanded capable, high-spirited, resourceful men for 
sailors. None knew better the value of human burdens entrusted to the 
floating vehicles of transportation. 


BRUTAL 
CALLOUSNESS 
FOR PROFIT 
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A twofold purpose had become the controlling mission of his life—to 
free sailors from ties of bondage and secure provisions for safety at sea. 
Against his cause was arraigned the shipping interests of the whole world and 
the relentless opposition of forces of greed. He won the co-operation of 
independent, humanitarian legislation. After twenty-five years of unswerving 
persistence, the Sixty-third Congress enacted the Seamen’s law. 

Although the provisions of that law are not yet in force, an organized 
campaign to discredit and to secure the repeal, or at least the modification 
of the law, was being designedly and methodically waged. 

The shipping interests would not loose their hold on fat profits until every 
effort was exhausted. 

The campaign took on a fictitious air of respectability and was conducted 
through dignified referenda, verbose editorials in those papers which owe 
allegiance to the ‘‘interests,” particularly to the dividends of the shipping 
trusts. It was a campaign of vilification of the motives of those who secured 
the legislation and of misrepresentation of the results of its enforcement. 

Just when this campaign was arousing doubt in the minds of even 
those who valued human safety and who regarded life as of paramount im- 
portance to all else, the public was again shocked into manifestation of what 
is held to be a criterion of the degree of civilization attained—regard for 
the sacredness of human life and its conservation at any sacrifice. 

An excursion steamer on the Great Lakes rolled over on its side while tied 
to the dock and drowned over a thousand people. They were principally 
working people from Hawthorne who planned a day’s outing as a little 
recreation from daily toil. But even their pleasures were menaced by some 
one’s greed for profits. To be sure the Eastland had long been known as 
dangerous—she was known as the crank of the Lakes because of her faulty 
construction, and because of this faulty construction the boat was sold by her 
first owners at a great sacrifice. The Eastland was an impending peril, yet, 
because nothing had happened, the shipping company continued to use the 
boat rather than lose their investment. Every trip meant to the owners more 
profits; every excursionist carried meant to the shipping company 50 cents 
more. There was no authority that intervened saying ‘“‘thou shalt not kill.” 
To be sure men testify now that the boat listed habitually. They now tell 
how the boat was shifted from service in one lake to another, how makeshift 
changes were made for the sake of securing a nominal appearance of 
safety. The representatives of organized labor now call attention to a predic- 
tion made a year ago—a prediction that has found tragic verification : 

“We believe the condition of the excursion passenger steamers are altogether too 
unsafe to be permitted to continue without a most vigorous protest from this Federation 
as a matter of record in the event of any accident in the future, that we, at least, had regis- 
tered a protest. For instance, we claim it is a crime to permit the “Christopher Colum- 
bus” 3,800 passengers with the excuse that she runs but five miles from shore. That 


crowded condition regardless of sufficient lifeboats or able seamen in the event of an 
accident, thousands of peoples’ lives will have been sacrificed, even if tied to the docks.” 


Turning to the laws of our land, turning with hope to the Seamen’s 
Act, what guarantee do we furnish for prevention of similar disasters? Again 
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the murderous trail of greed—the shipping interests, including the company 
that owns the Eastland—exerted every effort to prevent the application of 
the Seamen’s Act to steamers on the lakes and rivers. Under the most rigid 
administration the safety provisions of that law could only partially avert a 
second Eastland catastrophe. 

The Eastland emphasizes through one thousand needless deaths the 
necessity for adequate safety standards and for efficient inspectors and 
effective inspection. 

Surely the negligence and the callous indifference that permitted the 
Eastland horror can [only find expiation in pointing out {conditions that 
contributed to that disaster and in disclosing the means to prevent its repeti- 
tion. Only an exhaustive, impartial investigation will be acceptable to the 
intelligent humanitarian citizens of our country. The investigation must be 
by others than the investigated. We know that murder is murder whether 
done for private vengeance or for profits and that murder is repugnant to 
civilization and humanity. 

The Eastland investigation must be speedy and thorough. Neither 
official pride, dignity nor personal interests should be allowed to defeat this 
effort to secure greater safety on water. 

The Eastland is a terrific rebuke to those who seek to destroy the Sea- 
men’s Act. 

It seems that in the human struggle it takes a great disaster or a series 
of them, such as that of the Eastland and the other ships we have named, to 
arouse the people to a realization of the dangers and the necessity for legisla- 
tion to safeguard life upon the water. The Seamen’s law as enacted and as 
understood by those who enacted it, must be retained in its fentirety. The 
only change that humanity and civilization will permit is greater provision 
for safety. 





A curious confession has just been published that is perfectly described 

by the comment of one of the earliest book reviewers— 
A AMERICAN “Would that mine enemy would write a book.” To 
BERNHARDI tie . 

write is to reveal personality. For the past months, 
Ivy Lee, sometime publicity agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been 
prominently before public attention. During the Colorado coal strike 
he was employed by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company to publish the 
“truth” about the strike. It is now common knowledge how Ivy Lee mis- 
interpreted and perverted the facts of the_strike. When his statements were 
officially proved false, when ‘they had served their miserable’ purpose, when 
it was “‘safe’’ for the Rockefeller interests, he admitted that he had “‘inno- 
cently erred.” } 

Later Mr. Lee became a member of the Rockefeller personal staff and pub 
licity agent for the Rockefeller Foundation. It is a‘ position of tremendous 
power, presenting innumerable opportunities to mold and direct public thought 
by subtle influences. Therefore, it is a matter of public interest to know 
what manner of man is Ivy L. Lee. 
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In the opening chapter of his book, Mr. Lee reveals the principles upon 
which he shapes his publicity. The public that he seeks to inform he analyzes 
as follows: 


‘We have substituted for the divine right of kings, the divine right of the multitude. 
The crowd is enthroned. This new sovereign has his courtiers, who flatter and caress 
precisely as did those who surrounded medieval emperors. These courtiers are sedulously 
cultivating the doctrine that to be weak is to be good, and that to be strong is to be bad.” 


By the “crowd” Mr. Lee means those outside the privileged interests. 
These are the materials upon which he is to impress correct ideas and to 
lead carefully along paths full-pleasing to the interests. Mr. Lee’s general 
attitude might be interpreted to be that of an exalted show-master who 
seeks to entice the people to believe. He announces these principles of 
sound psychology that must be observed by all publicity agents: 

“The crowd does not reason.” 


“Again crowds are led by symbols and phrases.” 
“‘Success in dealing with crowds rests upon the art of getting believed in.’’ 


These copyrighted principles of the publicity agent sound like a modern- 
ized version of the old Barnum epigrams. In truth the purposes of the two 
men are strikingly similar. Mr. Lee further elucidates his methods—the meth- 
ods that secured him a position of publicity agent for the Rockefeller interests: 

“The problem of influencing the people en masse is that of providing leaders who can 
fertilize the imagination and organize the will of crowds.”’ 

The tricks of the art of handling the public revealed by this master- 
artist who has earned the favor of the Rockefeller publicity is no simple art: 


“It is a matter of terms and we must be careful of the terms we allow to be lodged 


in the public mind.” 


That is, a subtle word atmosphere was to be created by carefully selected 
and censored terms—verbal narcotics that would dim perceptive faculties, 
Mr. Lee’s “‘selected”’ vocabulary was to do the trick. It is a very easy trick 
or as Mr. Lee avows, in fact, only a new form of confidence game: 


‘“‘What we say to the public, it seems to me, must be with reference to its effects, and 
not primarily with reference to its logical sequence. You can not argue with the public.” 


These are the avowed principles and methods of the publicity agent 
of the greatest fortune in the world—the man who is now exercising his 
powers for the Rockefeller Foundation. ‘This is the man to whom John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., personally paid $6,000 for his skill in writing the Colorado 
strike bulletins which told the “truth about Colorado.” 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Lee will supplement his candor in avowing 
his principles by equal candor in signing all articles he writes. His contempt 
for the crowd is based on the assumption that he can make the people believe, 
They may believe because the articles do not have Mr. Lee’s signature—the 
principles he endorses in his book constitute a reason to discredit his publicity 
materials. Freedom of the press is essential but all articles ought to be 


signed by those responsible for them. 


































JUSTICE NOT PRIVILEGE 


The following correspondence between former Attorney-General George W. 


Wickersham 


and Samuel Gompers is published because it may be helpful to a better understanding of Labor’s 


contentions and the principles embodied in the Clayton Act. 
we published Mr. Wickersham’s opinion of the ‘‘ Labor provisions of the Clayton Act” 


It will be remembered that when 
in the 


July, 1915, American Federationist, we presented an introductory note and it was because of 
that note that the following correspondence ensued. 

The fact that Mr. Wickersham confirms the claims made by the advocates of the labor pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act although he is antagonistic to the purposes of the act, gives added 
significance to his judgment of their beneficent effectiveness. And there you are!—S. G, 


New York, 40 WALL STREET, 
June 28, 1915. 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, President, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompsrs: I have yours of the 25th 
instant, and under separate enclosure a copy of my 
article of the Clayton Act. 

You certainly carried out your undertaking to 
print the article in full, with all the notes; but I 
observe, in the preliminary memorandum which 
you publish at the head of it, that you refer to my 
‘harsh and unjustifiable attacks in the article upon 
labor leaders and labor organizations.’’ I should be 
glad if you would tell me just what you mean by 
that. I am not aware that in the article there is 
any attack upon labor organizations other than 
a reference to the principles which their leaders have 
avowed, and I think that in evey instance I have 
quoted from the authoritative statement of those 
leaders—principally from your own statements. 
Looking over the article, I can not understand what 
it is that you think is harsh and unjustifiable in it. 
Would you mind telling me, just as a matter of in- 
terest to me? In the references to the Danbury 
Hatters’ case, I have done nothing but quote from 
the findings of the court. I certainly had no in- 
tention of making any “harsh and unjustifiable 
attacks,” in this article or in any other way, upon 
labor leaders and labor organizations. Of course, 
you know I do not agree with you concerning the 
function of those organizations nor concerning 
much that they avow; but I should regret greatly if 
it could be fairly said of anything that I have 
written that it was harsh and unjustifiable. 

Sincerely yours, 
EO. W. WICKERSHAM. 


WasHInGTON, D. C., July 1, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
40 Wall Street, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: In reply to your 
inquiry in your letter of June 28, as to what I re- 
ferred in the article when I spoke of your “‘harsh and 
unjustifiable attacks’’ on labor leaders and labor or- 
ganizations, I will endeavor to make clear what I 
had in mind. 

Your article assumes that organized labor and 
the leaders of labor organizations sought in the 
Clayton Act to secure special privilege and you 
so designated those attempts. The very term 
“special privilege” carries with it a criticism that is 
certainly harsh in view of the fact that we have 
explained over and over again and have demon- 
strated by giving practical illustrations that what 
we sought was merely opportunities for the wage- 
earners to protect themselves from the terrible 


grind of industrial competition and to secure for 
themselves opportunities for better living. I have 
repeatedly explained, and I know that you have read 
my explanations, why our demands for exemption 
from the provisions of trust legislation did not con- 
stitute “‘special privilege.’’ Your familiarity with 
the law and with legal opinions make it unneces- 
sary to explain to you that legislation must recog- 
nize distinctions between groups of people and 
between the needs and conditions which confront 
various groups and to give heed to these distinc- 
tions in legislation which shall effect these various 
groups. Legislation of this character usually termed 
‘class legislation’”’ has been repeatedly recognized as 
constitutional and necessary by judicial decisions 
and such legislation carries with it nothing of dis- 
credit to those who seek to obtain it. Yet your 
article at least reflects upon the motives of those 
who sought to “‘substitute the Gompers’ conception 
of liberty for that of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States and 
Abraham Lincoln.” That conception of liberty 
which you have stigmatized you refer to as my 
dogma. Knowing as I do my own motives and know- 
ing the actual conditions that confront the wage- 
earners, the injustices that have been heaped upon 
them in the industrial and in the legal fields, I can 
not but feel that the tone of your article as well as 
your phraseology is “harsh and unjustifiable.” Of 
course, I know that you do not agree with me upon 
the fundamental principles involved, but I am con- 
vinced this is because you have not lived in the 
world of the wage-earners and do not know their 
lives, their problems and what is necessary to bring 
betterment and hope to them. 

If you could understand the life of a man who 
works as a day laborer I am sure you would under- 
stand why organized labor insists that the wage- 
earners must be accorded the right to organize 
and the right to make organizations effective. 
If you could understand the feeling of those who 
have been denied their rights as free men, who have 
been denied justice because the law has held that 
the power of a man or woman to labor is the property 
of an employer, you would understand how deeply 
that one sentence reaches down into the heart of 
the labor problem. 

In one part of your article you say that the 
wage-workers in their propaganda for the immunity 
of such organizations from any liability for the con- 
sequences of acts which they may employ for the 
purpose of subjecting the conduct of American in- 
dustries to regulations adopted by them for their 
own benefit without regard to the interests of others, 
and in your footnote to this you refer to an article 
by me in the New York World of August 2, 1914. 
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I venture to say that neither in that article or any- 
where else will you find any statement by me 
that gives the warrant for the statement I have just 
quoted from your article. 

The sentence in which you say: ‘‘They (liberty 
and law) prohibit contracts, combinations and con- 
spiracies which unduly restrain the freedom of 
trade and commerce.”’ Is that statement not based 
upon the,concept that the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity and an article of commerce? 
And is it not a fact that the labor of a human being 
is inseparable from the human being himself? 
And hence the laborer must by your reasoning him- 
self be a commodity and article of commerce. This 
principle that the labor power of a human being is 
not a commodity is recognized in the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the International 
Harvester Co. vs. the State of Missouri. It is the 
basis of the following passage: 


If this power of classification did not exist, to 
what straits legislation would be brought. We 
may illustrate by the examples furnished by 
plaintiff in error. In the enumeration of those 
who, it is contended, by combination are able 
to restrain trade are included, among others, 
“persons engaged in domestic service,” and 
“nurses,’’ and because these are not embraced 
inthe law, plaintiff in error, it is contended, 
although a combination of companies uniting 
the power of $120,000,000 and able théreby to 
engross 85 per cent or 90 per cent of the trade 
in agricultural implements, is nevertheless 
beyond the competency of the legislature to 
prohibit. As great as the contrast is, a greater 
one may be made. Under the principle ap- 
plied a combination of all the great industrial 
enterprises (and why not railroads as well?) 
could not be condemned unless the law applied 
as well to a combination of maid-servants 
or to infants’ nurses, whose humble functions 
preclude effective combination. Such con- 
trasts and the considerations they suggest 
must be pushed aside by government, and rigid 
and universal classification applied, is the 
contention of the plaintiff in error; and to this 
the contention must come.” 


You say that the vast machinery of this organiza- 
tion (the A. F. of L.) was set to work to destroy the 
business of the Danbury Hat Manufacturers, and 
in this you are inaccurate in statement as others 
have been, for, as a matter of fact, the American 
Federation of Labor was neither consulted nor asked 
to do, nor did anything, not even so much as to utter 
a word orally, in print or in writing, in connection 
with the dispute in any of its phases which the 
Hatters had with the Loewe Hat Manufacturers of 
Danbury, Conn., and not until after the suit 
was brought and the Hatters’ organization almost 
depleted in its funds, did the American Federation of 
Labor undertake to have the merits of the contro- 
versy determined by the courts of the country. 

In several parts of your article you discuss the 
law of conspiracy and the theory of conspiracy, but a 
man so learned in the law as you are, must know 
that in the last century nearly every government 
of civilized countries has modified the laws of 
conspiracy and particularly as they affect the asso- 
ciated efforts of working people to increase wages, 
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lessen hours, and improve the conditions of employ- 
ment. 

You say: “They (Congress) made the interdic- 
tion (of the Sherman Antitrust Law) to include 
combinations of labor as well as of capital.””’ You 
will look in vain either through the law or through 
the debates when the law was in the making in Con- 
gress for.any justification of that assertion. Under 
separate cover I am mailing you a copy of the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST for November, 1914, containing 
an article under the caption, “The Charter of 
Industrial Freedom.” In that article are quoted the 
salient points made upon this subject by Senators 
while the act was in the making and nowhere 
will you find such a claim that the provisions of the 
law are intended to be ‘an interdiction including 
combinations of labor as well as of capital.” 

Your gratuitous statement that Labor’s position 
“is on a par with jesuitical argument and action of 
the German government to justify a flagrant viola- 
tion of its treaty to respect the neutrality of Bel- 
gium”’ is not only unfounded, harsh and unwarranted 
but is far from a parallel case and to say the least 
is wholly inaccurate. 

And pray, when has “‘non-action, non-intercourse, 
essential non-resistance,” become criminal and 
unlawful? 

Of course it is needless to call your attention to the 
fact that when workers are unorganized and leave 
their employment—strike—to resist reduction, or 
to secure an increase in wages or other improved 
conditions, and take such normal action in further- 
ance of their interests, they are associated, that is, 
they are organized whether temporarily or perma- 
nently, but to all intents and purposes they are 
what is commonly known as a labor organization, 
and in the exercise of those normal rights now as you 
admit made lawful under the Clayton Act they 
secure choice and establish freedom. 

I think that after a perusal of the above you will 
reach the conclusion that I have done you no in- 
justice in the introduction I wrote to your article. 
Indeed, because of your opposition before the 
bill was enacted, the opinion of its provisions 
after it became law makes your utterances all the 
more valued contribution to the discussion upon the 
subject, and I personally want to express the obliga- 
tions I feel for the opinion you have written. 

Yours sincerely, 
SAMUEL GompERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


New York, 40 WALL STREET, 
July 12, 1915. 
SAMUEL GompErs, Esg., President, 

American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: My duties at the Con- 
stitutional Convention have prevented me from 
answering your letter of the first instant until now. 

I am interested in your explanation of the basis 
of your comment on my article which you publish 
as containing “harsh and unjustifiable attacks’’ 
on labor leaders and labor organizations. Your first 
point is that my article assumes that organized 
labor and leaders of labor organizations sought in the 
Clayton Act to secure special privileges, and 
that I so designated those attempts and that the 
very term “special privileges” carries with it a 
criticism which is harsh in view of the circumstances 
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based upon which you have asked for the privileges 
which I have termed special. 

Is not this begging the question? You asked 
exemption from the Sherman law for labor or- 
ganizations upon the ground that they were entitled 
to differentiated methods from those against 
whom the Sherman Law had been held to be opera- 
tive. That law was restraint of interstate commerce, 
and attempts to impose such restraints are the work 
of men, and it prohibited attempts to monopolize 
such commerce and such attempts are made by 
men. Therefore, the act authorized courts of equity 
to issue restraining orders enjoining men from 
doing the things declared by it to be unlawful, and 
further the act denominated these acts as crimes and 
enacted that men who committed them should be 
punished by fine and imprisonment. Based upon 
the economic assumption that “‘the labor of a human 
being is not a commodity or article of commerce,’ 
you claimed that when men were associated to- 
gether as labor organizations and acted as such, 
they should not be held liable for putting restraints 
upon commerce among the states. From my own 
point of view, the dogma has no relation what- 
ever to the condition. Whatever was said in the 
debates in Congress during the two years’ discus- 
sion which finally resulted in the act of July 2, 1890 
—and the Supreme Court has often said that it was 
not proper to resort to debates for the interpreta- 
tion of statutes, but that such interpretation must 
depend upon the language used in the statute—the 
fact remains, that in brief, comprehensive form, 
Congress declared that every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, and con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate trade or commerce, 
was unlawful. The concerted action of the striking 
railroad employes in Chicago in 1894, which be- 
came the subject of the Debs’ case (158 U. S., 564), 
quite as effectually restrained interstate com- 
merce aS any combination of corporations could 
have done, and when organizations of wage- 
workers secure a provision in the statutes of the 
United States exempting them from liability for the 
consequences of such restraint which is made un- 
lawful in general, it seems to me that they secure 
a special privilege. I agree with you that the 
term “special privilege” carries with it an atmosphere 
of public disfavor, which is a wholesome fact, 
and I think such privileges should not be granted 
by legislation to amy class. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the efforts of wage- 
earners ‘“‘to protect themselves from the terrible 
grind of industrial competition and to secure for 
themselves opportunities for better living. I 
differ from you as to the permissible methods of 
attaining this end. Perhaps the fundamental differ- 
ence between us is that apparently you regard the 
condition of working with one’s hands as constitut- 
ing a class. I regard it as a condition. Such condi- 
tion is the proper subject of regulatory laws. Fac- 
tory legislation; legislation for the protection of 
workers with dangerous machines; legislation to 
protect from the results of diseases incident to 
particular classes of occupation; legislation to secure 
compensation for injuries received while engaged in 
such work, etc., are, in my opinion, proper regula- 
tions of a state and condition into which any man 
may come for the time being, but to which I would 
not condemn a whole class to remain indefinitely 
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without chance of emerging. ; Whenever the con- 
dition arises the remedy should be applied by the 
law. Whenever by the acts of men, singly or in 
bodies, the free flow of commerce_among the states 
of the Union is interfered 'with, the law should 
apply equally to all those who so interfére. When- 
ever men engaged in working with machines can 
not be properly protected from unnecessary danger, 
nor adequately compensated for the results of ex- 
posure to the conditions necessarily incident 
to the work, the state should dealj with, that condi- 
tion, no matter whether the condition is created by 
men of one class or of many. No state has ever:pros- 
pered by classifying its citizens into organiza- 
tions which secured for themselves different and 
better conditions under the law,compared with other 
organizations. The institutions of this country are 
founded upon the principle that all men are equal 
before the law, not that certain classes of men 
should have a better standing before the law than 
others, and an aristocracy of manual laborers;may 
become just as truly and completely an aristocracy 
as- the privileged land-owners in England were a 
century ago. 

_ Second, you criticize my statement that your posi- 
tion “is on a par with the jesuitical argument and 
action of the German government to justify a 
flagrant violation of its treaty to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium,” as unfounded, harsh and 
unwarranted; but I find in your article in the New 
York World from which I quoted this statement: 


“Not only must a theoretical right to 
bestow or withhold labor power and patronage 
be maintained, but this must be given reality 
and effectiveness by permitting men to pursue 
legitimate courses of action in exercising this 
right. If the end is lawful and worthy, then the 
moral means for attaining that end must also be 
recognized as legal and necessary.”’ 


This, as I said in my article, is the old contention 
that the end justifies the means. The most-striking 
instance in modern times of the application of that 
principle was that of the German government 
respecting Belgium. So that I can not agree with 
the conclusion which you would have me reach 
that what you have said demonstrates the accuracy 
of your statement, in the headnote from my article 
on the Clayton Act, that I had made “harsh and 
unjustifiable attacks in the article upon labor leaders 
and labor organizations.’”” I do not think my 
criticism either harsh or unjustifiable, and while 
I entirely disagree with your views concerning the 
advisability or the propriety of such legislation as 
the Clayton Act, I do not think that that opinion 
indicates in the slightest degree any — sympathy 
on my part with men who work with their hands in 
either their aims or aspirations. I do not think 
that it is either to their interest or that of the state 
that they should be shut up and classified as differ- 
ent from the rest of their fellow citizens and as 
constituting a class which could never emerge into 
any other or different class, and which is to be 
treated by legislation as—I was going to say as in- 
fants, but then infants reach their j and 
pass out of the protecting and restraining care of the 
laws ted to their condition, whereas, if I under- 
stand ht, the laborer is always to remain in 
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a special state, subject to particular laws; and not 
only that, but he is to receive that special con- 
sideration only if he identifies himself with any 
organization of manual laborers, and then only if it 
is an organization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor! You may think that this is 
freedom, but it is not freedom according to my idea, 
and I am humbly of the opinion that it is not 
freedom according to the ideas which lie at the 
foundation of American institutions. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. W. WICKERSHAM. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 1915. 
Hon. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of July 12th discloses how 
important it is for you to understand the workers’ 
problems and the workers’ viewpoint. 

Since you do not know the world of the workers 
you can not understand what constitutes freedom 
tor them, and therefore, you fail to understand 
why I assert that your article contains ‘‘harsh and 
unjustifiable attacks.’”’ In your letter you take up a 
few of the points that I made in my letter to you 
of July Ist, and, therefore, it is fair to assume that 
you concede the points you do not discuss. 

In your last letter you still declare that Labor is 
asking for privileges. That is where you make a 
fundamental mistake. Labor is not asking for 
privileges and did not ask for privileges when it 
asked to be exempted from the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. It simply asks and de- 
mands its rights—those things which are essential for 

,its existence and for its well-being. Since Labor 
is not asking for privileges, the term ‘“‘special 
privileges’ can not be applied to its demands for 
rights. 

[he organized workers, and all the workers of 
America, did not ask for exemption from the 
Sherman Antitrust law and for protection against 
the issuance of injunctions in industrial disputes 
upon the ground that Labor was asking for a special 
privilege, or even a privilege of any kind. It was 
asking for protection against a great injustice. 

It was not the purpose of the men who enacted 
the Sherman Antitrust law to include organiza- 
tions of wage-earners under the scope of its obliga- 
tion. The law was intended to deal with organiza- 
tions of men who were engaged in the manipula- 
tion of products, commodities, and articles of com- 
merce for their own financial advantage, and to 
the detriment of the consuming public. These 
trusts owned and dealt in material things and 
manipulated material products and commodities 
without regard to the welfare of other members of 
society. Organizations of wage-earners do not own 
or deal in commodities or articles of commerce. 
They seek to attain their purposes which are pur- 
poses making for the economic, social, and physical 
well-being of the great masses of the nation by the 
control which they have over their own physical 
power to produce. The power to produce—the 
physical labor power of a human being, is not a 
commodity or article of commerce. It is part of the 

living minds and bodies of the workers themselves. 

If the workers have freedom they must retain 
in their own hands control over their physical power 
to produce, and over the conditions under which 
they exercise that physical power. The trusts to 
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which the Sherman Antitrust law was intended to 
apply deal in lumber, coal, steel, etc. Organiza- 
tions of wage-earners have control over their physical 
power which is a necessary element in the production 
of lumber, coal, steel, etc., hence you see there is a 
very vital ditference between these two kinds of 
organizations because there is a very vital difference 
between the lumberman and the lumber he pro- 
duces, between the carpenter and the wood 
with which he works, between the coal miner and 
the coal which he mines, and between the steel 
worker and the steel which he produces. Since 
there is a vital, a fundamental and a material differ- 
ence in these two classes oi organizations, is it not 
necessary to recognize that difference in legal 
classifications? 

All laws are based upon necessary legal classifica- 
tions. There is no theory of justice that main- 
tains that all laws ought to be universal in their 
application. Quite the contrary. The principles 
of legal justice have always held that laws should 
be applied only to those that come within a cer- 
tain classification. This is a well-known theory that 
has been repeatedly affirmed in legal decisions. I 
quote from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in German Alliance Insurance 
Co. vs. Lewis, rendered on April 20, 1914. The 
decision was rendered by Justice McKenna: 


“The distinction is, therefore, between co- 
operative insurance companies insuring a 
special kind of property and all other insurance 
companies. It is only with that distinction 
that we are now concerned. There are special 
provisions in the statutes of Kansas for the or- 
ganization of co-operative companies and if 
the statute under review discriminates between 
them the German-Alliance Company can not 
avail itself of the discrimination. A citation 
of cases is not necessary, nor for the general 
principle that a discrimination is valid if not 
arbitrary, and arbitrary in the legislative sense, 
that is, outside of that wide discretion which a 
legislature may exercise. A legislative classifi- 
cation may rest on narrow distinctions. Legis- 
lation is addressed to evils as they may ap- 
peal, and even degrees of evil may determine 
its exercise.”’ 


Organizations of working people have never held 
that when workmen, or say even labor organiza- 
tions, engage in business, trade or commerce, and 
as such restrain trade or commerce, that the anti- 
trust law should not apply to them under those 
conditions, but they do maintain that associa- 
tions of workers instituted not for profit but en- 
gaged in the activities necessary to protect and 
conserve human creative labor power, the faculty 
inherent in human beings and inseparable from 
their lives, can not be justly classified in the same 
category and come under the same provisions of 
trust legislation. 

I think you fail to appreciate the present ten- 
dency to humanize legal procedure and -to read rea- 
son in the Sherman Antitrust Act when you say— 


“the Supreme Court has often said that it was 
not proper to resort to debates for the inter- 
pretation of statutes, but that such interpreta- 
tion must depend upon the language used in the 
statute—the fact remains, that in brief, com- 




















prehensive form, Congress declared that every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, and conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate trade or commerce, was unlawful.”’ 


Accordingly then, under your literal interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act, every form of 
contract or combination is illegal, and the law is then 
not an antitrust law, but an anticombination law. 

In reading the rule of reason into the Sherman 
Antitrust law, the Supreme Court reverted to the 
intention and the purpose of Congress to make that 
law not an anticombination law, but an antitrust 
law. In the interpretation placed upon that 
law insofar as it applied to the voluntary associa- 
tion of the working people, there was no considera- 
tion given to the intent of Congress and, therefore, 
insofar as the workers were concerned, it was 
not made an antitrust law but an anticombination 
law. . ° + ° © ° 

And, sir, if “every contract, combination in 
the form of a trust, or otherwise, and conspiracy 
in restraint of interstate trade or commerce’ is 
unlawful, then every church, reformatory associa- 
tion, consumers’ legaue, or antichild labor associa- 
tion is an unlawful combination, for each in turn 
aims to divert and restrain interstate trade and 
commerce from those who refuse to come up to the 
standards they raise. The courts have repeatedly 
held that the purpose of the act must be taken 
into consideration rather than its indirect conse- 
quences. 

The Court of Appeals of the state of New York, 
which is generally regarded as ranking second only 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in learn- 
ing and in importance, stated in the decision that it 
rendered a few days ago in the case of Marie Jensen 
against the Southern Pacific Company: 


“The legislature evidently intended to regu- 
late, as far as it had the power, all employ- 
ments within the state of the kind enumerated.” 


From this it is quite evident that the courts 
do not always fail to take cognizance of the inten- 
tions of legislators, and pray tell how else could the 
intentions of the legislators be ascertained except 
through the debates and discussions while the law 
was in the making? Another sentence from this 
opinion is so significant that I wish to call your 
attention to it, even though it does not relate to this 
particular point under discussion. It is as follows: 


“This subject should be viewed. in the light 
of modern conditions, not those under which the 
common law doctrines were developed.” 


Of course, you will agree this is a most trenchant 
statement of the tendency of present day judicial 
thought which has more regard for human welfare 
and justice and less concern for old concepts and 
legal precedents. I am sure that out of the wealth 
of your legal learning, you can readily refer to 
many other decisions in which the judiciary took 
into account the intentions of the legislators who 
enacted the laws. To a layman it seems to be 
purely a matter of common sense that the courts 
when interpreting laws should take into considera- 
tion the intentions of legislators. 

The purpose of the strikers in the railroad strike 
in 1894 was to control their own labor power in 
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order to better working conditions; that they them- 
selves and those dependent upon them might have 


opportunities for better life. That their efforts 
affected commerce does not in any way change or 
modify the purpose of the strikers. Wage-earners 
can not be denied the right to protect themselves 
and promote their own physical and industrial wel- 
fare merely because those acts will cause their em- 
ployers inconvenience and financial loss, parti- 
cularly waen the actions of these workers consist 
in withholding their labor power. 

You are quite right in saying that privileges should 
not be granted by legislation to any class, but it 
does follow from this that rights shall not be 
granted by legislation to any and all classes. What 
the wage-earners contended for in exemption of the 
Sherman Antitrust law is not privileges but rights. 

You do not make your meaning very plain when 
you say: 


“Perhaps the fundamental difference be- 
tween us is that apparently you regard the 
condition of working with one’s hands as con- 
stituting a class.”’ 


A condition is an element that helps to separate 
groups of individuals into classes, but a condition 
itself can not be a class, neither do I think that 
anything I have said could be construed into such an 
interpretation. In fact, the labor movement has 
always maintained, and I myself personally have 
demanded, that opportunities shall be open to all 
wage-earners so that conditions shall not neces- 
sarily restrict and make mechanical mentality 
and development, habits and customs which will 
necessarily result in hard and fixed classes. And 
it is because there do exist in the lives of the wage- 
earners conditions different from those with which 
other groups of individuals contend, that these 
conditions ought to be held in mind in determining 
what constitutes the rights of the working people. 

Laws enacted to prevent or remedy evils, the 
result of acts of a group of people who own and 
control products and commerce, can not be justly 
applied indiscriminately to other individuals 
or groups who do not own or control products. There 
is a real and fundamental difference between 
the various individuals, groups and organizations. 
If your contentions hold good that all laws enacted, 
no matter for what purpose, must be applied fo all 
the people equally, it may be interesting to call 
your attention to two specific instances in recent 
legislation. 

In the tariff law of 1909, under a Republican 
Congress and administration, a corporation tax 
was levied and yet a number of groups and associa- 
tions of people were exempted from its provisions. 
I quote to you the section: 


“ Provided, however, that nothing in this 
section contained shall apply to labor, agricul- 
tural, or horticultural organizations, or to 
fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or asso- 
ciations operating under the lodge system, and 
providing for the payment of life, sick, acci- 
dent, and other benefits to the members of 
such societies, orders, or associations, and de- 
pendents of such members, nor to domestic 
building and loan associations, organized and 
operated exclusively for the mutual benefit of 
their members, nor to any corporation or 
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association organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, or educational pur- 
poses, no part of the net income of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual.” 


In the tariff law of 1913, under a Democratic 
Congress and administration, a new tariff law was 
enacted which contained the provisions for an 
income tax. In that law a number of groups, asso- 
ciations, and organizations were exempt from its 
payment, and, for convenience, I quote the provi- 
sions of that law, It is as follows: 


“Provided, however, that nothing in this 
section shall apply to labor, agricultural, or 
horticultural organizations, or to mutual sav- 
ings banks not having a capital stock repre- 
sented by shares, or to fraternal beneficiary 
societies, orders, or associations operating 
under the lodge system or for the exclusive 
benefit of the members of a fraternity itself 
operating under the lodge system, and pro- 
viding for the payment of life, sick, accident, 
and other benefits to the members of such 
societies, orders or associations and dependents 
of such members, nor to domestic building and 
loan associations, nor to cemetery companies, 
organized and operated exclusively for the 
mutual benefit of their members, nor to any 
corporation or association organized and op- 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, or educational purposes, no part 
of the net income of which inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual, 
nor to business leagues, nor to chambers of 
commerce or boards of trade, not organized 
for profit or no part of the net income of 
which inure to the benefit of the private stock- 
holder or individual; nor to any civic league or 
organization not organized for profit, but op- 
erated exclusively for the promotion of social 
welfare.” 


Thus you will observe this is an amplification 
of the same principle incorporated in the Tariff Act 
of 1909. 

Moreover the income tax sections on the Tariff 
Act of 1912 recognize fully the justice of class 
differentiations. The only question that is con- 
sidered is not whether a distinction is made but 
whether the distinction is found upon the real 
differences, and whether the results from recogniz- 
ing the distinction will protect the fundamental 
rights and promote the welfare of the greatest 
number. 

The Supreme Court of the United States affirmed 
this principle in Atchison Railroad vs. Matthews, 
174 U. S., 103: 


“The equal protection of the law ‘ 
does not forbid classification —S 
power of classification has been upheld when- 
ever such classification proceeds upon any differ- 
ence which has a reasonable relation to the 
object sought to be accomplished.” 


Hence you see the principle of classification in 
law has been recognized by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal of our country. 

I think your interpretation of my statement 


in which you seek to identify that statement 
with the old jesuitical dogma that the end justifies 
the means is unfair and unjustifiable. My state- 
ment was, “If the end is lawful and worthy, then the 
moral means for attaining that end must also be 
recognized as legal and necessary.” If you are 
willing to recognize my meaning in the words “‘mpral 
means,” I do not think you can fairly classify that 
statement with the dogma of the old Jesuits with 
whose methods there has been attached prejudice 
and general discredit because it is charged they 
often attained their ends by immoral means. 
When I used the term “moral means,” I did not 
specifically or by implication convey the idea that 
the wage-earners were to be given the “‘privilege’’ 
of doing things contrary to the interests and well- 
being of the general public. It was altogether 
unnecessary and unfair to compare my proposal 
with the policy of the German government in in- 
vading Belgium and violating its legal and moral 
obligation to recognize treaty rights to the observ- 
ance of which the German government was 
pledged. 

I do not think I was wrong in designating that 
comparison as “harsh and unjustifiable.” Even 
though, as you say, your hostility to the labor pro- 
visions of the Clayton Antitrust Act does not indi- 
cate lack of sympathy on your part with men 
who work with their hands, it certainly does indi- 
cate complete lack of comprehension of the condi- 
tions under which they are working, the industrial 
forces against which they have to contend, the 
grinding power of the interests of greed in the indus- 
triai world, and the natural human desires and 
aspirations of the wage-earners. 

Since you do not understand these conditions, you 
can not, of course, understand the exercise of normal 
and inherent rights that are necessary to pro- 
tect the wage-earners and to enable them to work 
out their own well-being. As I have said before 
the wage-earners do not advocate the establish- 
ment of fixed lines separating different groups 
of citizens and workers. What they are seeking is an 
opportunity for better things, and opportunity for 
self-development. They are not asking to be treated 
or regarded as infants, but as men and women in 
a world of work, with all of the rights and the de- 
sires and the aspirations that belong to any other 
human being in the world. The wage-earners do 
not ask to secure special privilege through law; they 
ask that all laws shall apply to all who are charged 
with doing the same acts; and for the maintenance 
of equal opportunities for all, in order that all may 
have the chance for self-development. 

Where there is opportunity there is choice; where 
there is choice, where the workers are able to control 
their own lives and to have a voice in deciding the 
conditions under which they shall work, there is 
genuine freedom. This is the freedom the workers 
endeavored to secure through the labor provisions 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act. It is based upon the 
same principles of freedom that underlie the institu- 
tions of our American government. 

In the olden times workmen were slaves, were the 
property of their masters, and they were compelled 
to work at their master’s will. From slavery 
to serfdom, and under the modern era of civilization 
a constant struggle has been made that the workers 
may have at least the lawful right to the ownership 
and control of themselves that they may work or 
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cease to work when their rights and welfare are 
in jeopardy and where their freedom and future 
may be conserved. It is a great undertaking 
involving self-sacrifice when workmen exercise 
these rights and cease their work, for they have diffi- 
culty in persuading employers to concede fairer 
conditions of employment, or there may be great 
difficulty in finding new employment under fair 
rates and conditions. It, therefore, may be an 
economical peril for workers to engage in a move- 
ment to withhold their labor power. But men have 
often risked privation to prevent a wrong or the 
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insistence upon rights, and no people in the history 
of the world have yet vainly struggled in a just 
cause for freedom and for right. And it is not 
conducive to high idealism, or even the practica- 
bility of their daily life to concede that people 
vainly struggle for justice and right. It will be 
observed, therefore, how important is the declara- 
tion in the Clayton Antitrust law that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce. Yours sincerely, 
Samuet GompsErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1915 


September 6, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Work- 
ers of North America, 

September —, San Francisco, Cal., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 18, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, 
Federation of Post-Office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 


Cal., National 


September 17, , Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September 20, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 8, San Francisco, 
Federation of Labor. 

November 8, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 


Cal., American 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,692 


District No. I—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Frank H. McCarthy. 


District No. II.—Middle 


Comprising age states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ware, land, p Se District of Columbia, and the 
Province of aware, Maryiad 

Organizers, | Frayne, ?. F. Duffy, tpn A. rt. Bi 
Lewis, Jas Wm. Collins, L. 

Joseph M. Ritchie, Mary Kelleher, Sarah A ont 


District No. II.—Seuthern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, » nag Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and 


- District No. IV.—Central 


omprising the ~E of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Itineta Michigan, and Wisconsin. val 


Organizers, J. J. “Fitspatrick, Emmett T. Flood, John D. 
Chubbuck, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifier, Thomas H. Flynn. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


ising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
akota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Compiies Ge « the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
New Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Com: 
South 


Colorado, 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
i the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
ent Oeniforsis, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Paty S. Gan J. B. Dale, Charies Perry Taylor, 


Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 














WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 
A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 
familiar with the conditions of which they write 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation 


It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


The information comes from those 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 
in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland.—We have increased our member- 
ship during the last month 190 members. Death 
benefits have been paid to the amount of $323.50; 
sick benefits to the amount of $4,523. Employ- 
ment is fairly good. Conditions of employment in 
Philadelphia in the bakery trade are worse than in 
any other city, as the men have to work seven days, 
and from fourteen to sixteen hours a day on week 
days and eighteen hours on Sundays. Wages are 
very small. There has been a general organizing 
agitation going on for the past nine months. An 
extensive label agitation is being maintained through- 
out the country among the bakery workers; also 
every effort is being made toward a stronger organi- 
zation of the workers 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy.—The membership of our organiza- 
tion has been increased 1,000 during the past month. 
Death benefits have been paid to the amount of 
$35,964.36; sick benefits to the amount of $1,900 
The state of employment is very fair and conditions 
are slowly improving. The strike in Chicago was 
terminated last week, our men gaining an increase 
in wages from 65 to 70 cents per hour and a three- 
year agreement. This strike was in duration for 
nearly three, months and approximately 20,000 
men were affected. A 5 per cent increase for non- 
union carpenters in Chicago was also secured. The 


strikes that were in progress in June in Clinton’ 
Iowa; Norristown, Lancaster Allentown, and Erie’ 
Pennsylvania; Canton, Ohio, and Parkersburg; 
West Virginia, have been partially successful. Al 
were for an increase in wages with the exception of 
Erie, where the fight was for union shop conditions. 
The strikes in Norristown, Canton, Parkersburg, and 
Allentown are still in progress. New unions were 
organized during the month of June in Meriden, 
Mississippi; Pratt, Kansas; New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Los Angeles, California; Brookville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Cairo, Illinois; Montreal, Canada, and Juncos, 
Porto Rico. 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 


David L. Gould.—Death benefits have been paid 
to the amount of $500 during the past month. The 
strikes in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and Zion City, 
Illinois, are still in progress for higher wages and 
inauguration of union conditions. These strikes 
have been on for seven and two months respectively. 
An injunction was issued against our men in Zion 
City to restrain them from picketing. State of em- 
ployment is not very good at the present time but 
conditions are improving slightly. 

Journeymen Tailors’ Union 

Thos. Sweeney.—Our membership has been in- 
creased 175 during the past month by the forma- 
tion of three new locals in Montreal, Canada, 
Johnston City and Herrin, Illinois. Death benefits 
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have been paid to the amount of $1,299.35 and sick 
benefits, $1,032. Strikes are in progress in Los 
Angeles and Sacramento, California; Portland, 
Oregon; Lynchburg, Virginia, and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, for recognition of union and bet- 
ter working conditions and progress is being made. 
We have had an expenditure on account of strike 
benefits of $965. State of employment is fair 
and conditions slowly improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have formed a new local 
in Elkhart, Indiana, and Livingston, Montanc.,, dur- 
ing the past month, thereby adding thirty new mem- 
bers to our organization. Conditions in employ- 
ment are fair and seem to be improving. The strikes 
in Toledo, Ohio, and Richmond, Indiana, are still 
pending. Our workers have secured an agreement 
calling for an eight-hour day in Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. 

Post Office Clerks 


Thomas F. Flaherty—New locals have been 
formed in Akron, Ohio; Miles City, Montana, and 
Stockton, California, during the past month; and 
an addition of fifteen members have been added 
to our organization. We are at present at work 
on a movement for the purpose of securing retire- 
ment legislation for superannuated workers; also 
making an effort to secure a reduction in the amount 
of night work. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 


H. A. Ellis —All our workers are employed 75 
per cent of the time and employment is under good 
conditions. We are doing all we can to institute a 
demand for union-made powder and high explosives. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—We believe there is a bright future 
for this Brotherhood and we are doing all we can to 
get working agreements and will keep after that 
movement. We have some schedules now pending. 


An organizer has been elected for one year in Chicago 
and we are expecting good reports from this city in 
the near future. Employment is not so good at the 
present time. 


Steam Shovel and Dredge Men 


T. J. Dolan.—We have added twenty-one new 
members to our organization during the past month. 
Condition of employment is not very good at the 
present time but is improving slowly. 


Stone Cutters 


Walter W. Drayer.—Conditions in the cut stone 
industry have been unusually dull during the first 
six months of the year and as a consequence this 
association has been confronted with a high per- 
centage of unemployment during that period. How- 
ever, conditions in the past three or four weeks have 
shown quite an improvement and our members 
are getting started to work in several localities. 
Since January 1, five new charters have been issued, 
adding a membership of about 1,400. There has 
been paid $5,700 in death benefits and $355 in strike 
pay during these six months. Strikes took place 
in Baltimore, Maryland and Amherst, Ohio, both of 
which were for increased wages. The Amherst 
strike was settled in four days while the Baltimore 
strike lasted about a month and was settled by 
compromise, the men receiving an increase of 31, 
cents per hour this year and 34g cents additional 
after May 1, 1916. 


United Mine Workers 


Wm. Green.—We have added 718 new members 
to our organization during the past month. 


Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Some additions have been added 
to our organization during the past month. Em- 
ployment has been dull in our work but conditions 
are improving in the middle west at the present 
time. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Henry C. West: 

Condition of unorganized labor in the Birmingham 
district is deplorable. Some of the skilled trades 
have fairly good scales, but the industrial and money 
depression has affected the employed as well 
as the unemployed. Employment in the mining in- 
dustry is unsteady, the men working only about half 
time. The mills and furnaces are employing small 
forces and running with frequent recesses. The 
Typographical Union is waging a union label 
campaign. . Child labor legislation is pending in the 
present legislature. 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland.—Wm. A. Spooner: 

There is no comparison between the condition of 
organized and unorganized labor in this locality; 
that of the organized being good and that of the 


s 
unorganized poor. Workers in several industrie 
are earnestly considering the organization of their 
respective vocations. Employment at the present 
time is unsteady. Several organizations have been 
successful in securing wage increases during the 
past month, notably among which are the bartenders 
and the iron, steel and tin workers. At the meet- 
ings of the council the union label is discussed 
and good results have been secured through this 
medium. ‘The janitors are forming an organization 
in this city. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is unsteady at the 
present time. There has been some improvement 
in wages without strikes secured in this locality 
through the guidance of the officers of the Labor 
Council here. The Union Label League is busy in 
behalf of the union label. 
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COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized labor is in fair shape, probably better 
than a year ago. Unorganized labor is enjoying 
the indirect benefits of organized labor in Colorado 
as usual and are in better shape than they were this 
time last year. Employment hasbeensteady. The 
Leather Workers’ on Horse Goods have increased 
their membership 50 per cent and have signed up a 
shop for the use of their label. We are making 
preparations for a big Labor Day celebration and 
parade. The Label League is doing good work for 
the union label and prospects are bright for the 
organization of. several new unions in the near 
future. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Employment is slack at the present 
time. A steady agitation is being maintained in be- 
half of the union label. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

Industrial conditions among the organized crafts 
are slowly improving. Employment is very steady 
in the building trades. After a two-day strike, the 
reinforced concrete workers secured an increase 
of 71% cents an hour and a reduction in hours to nine 
per day. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville-—Al. Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is good compared to 
that of the unorganized. Employment is very 
steady at the present time. In the strike of Federal 
Labor Union No. 7087, union and employers decided 
to withdraw their demands on each other and ended 
the strike. The laundry workers have renewed 
their last year’s agreement. The machinists are 
holding organization meetings. Most of the stores 
in this city are handling union label goods. 

Chicago.—Mary Anderson: 

Employment is more steady than it has been and 
less people out of work. The street-car men won all 
their demands through arbitration. The carpenters 
won an increase of 5 cents per hour as the result of 
strike and are now getting 70 cents per hour. 
Fourteen laws favorable to organized labor have been 
enacted in the last General Assembly. We have 
under way an organization of 300 girls in a glove 
factory here. 

Joliet.—Fred T. Murphy: 

The present condition of organized labor is about 
90 per cent better than unorganized. Employment 
is fair at the present time. Unions of meatcutters, 
bakers, structural iron workers and composition 
roofers are under way here. There is a strong 
demand being made for the union label. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
to that of the unorganized. Employment is un- 
steady at the present time. Good work is being 
done here in the interest of the union label. 

Peoria.—J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor is in far better condition that 
unorganized, although employment is unsteady at 


the present time. The label committee is doing good 
work for the union label. A union of brickmakers 
has been organized here during the past month. 

Staunton.—Tilden Bozarth: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is a little dull at the present time. Most of the 
organizations here have a label committee and they 
are doing good work in behalf of the union label. 

Streator.—Thomas Kelly: 

Organized labor is good compared with the 
unorganized. Employment is fair in the building 
trades. Good work is being done for the union 
label. The concrete workers have organized a local 
during the past month. 

Westville—Wm. Moyer: 

Organization is fair among the miners, teamsters, 
bartenders, barbers, and bakers in this city. The 
carpenters, retail clerks and many other crafts 
are still unorganized but we are at present making an 
effort to organize unions of carpenters and retail 
clerks. Employment is unsteady at the present time 
The label committee is continually working in the 
interest of the union label. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized and employment is more 
steady among the organized workers. All union 
men are maintaining a constant agitation in 
behalf of the union label. A union of laundry 
workers has been formed during the past month. 


Fort Wayne.—Clayton H. Johnson: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized, and union workers are receiving 
on an average of 3 cents per hour more than the 
non-union workers. Organization in the building 
trades is good. The metal trades are poorly or- 
ganized here with the exception of the machinists 
and the conditions are fair. The central body has 
organized a label league and good work is being 
done for the union label. A union of laundry work- 
ers and grocery clerks has been organized during the 
past month. 


Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

There is no comparison between the condition of 
organized and unorganized labor. The carpenters 
in Garrett, Indiana, are only receiving 30 cents per 
hour, and other trades in comparison, as a result 
of no organization. Unions of carmen and black- 
smiths have been organized at Garrett, Indiana, 
during the past month. At West Chicago and 
Chicago Junction new unions are under way. 


Lebanon.—Charles Williams: 
Organized labor seems to be holding its own, but 
unorganized labor is in very poor condition. 


Marion.—Joel Messick: 

Organized labor is in good condition and we are 
more than holding our own, although employment 
is very unsteady at the present time. There is a 
great improvement in working conditions here since 
the strike at the Hoosier Stove Works as we won a 
victory there. A union of hodcarriers with fourteen 
charter members, and a union of electricians with 
twenty charter members has been organized dur- 
ing the past month. 
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South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition and the 
unorganized workers are deriving benefits from the 
organized workers as usual. Employment is a little 
unsteady at the present time but conditions are 
showing a steady improvement. There is a constant 
agitation being made for union label goods here. 
Unions of laundry workers and jitney-bus drivers 
have been formed during the past month. 


IOWA 


Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady in most of 
the trades. The building trades are working about 
half time, and the machinists in the railway shops 
have been reduced to a four-day week. The Du- 
buque arbitration adjustment agreement has been 
endorsed by a large majority of the unions on 
referendum vote, and a committee will be named 
soon to take up the same with the employers for 
ratification. Due largely perhaps to the influence 
of the labor forward movement held here in the 
spring, the lathers have reorganized. The Trades 
and Label Congress is discussi the adoption 
ofthe Iowa State Federation of Labor Convention’s 
recommendation that delegates must wear five labels 
to be seated. A number of state laws favorable to 
organized labor became effective July 4, particularly 
additions to the child labor law. 

Marshalliown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady in all 
lines. The hodcarriers and laborers, cement 
finishers and teamsters have bettered their working 
conditions somewhat. Good work is being done here 
for the union label. A union of cement finishers was 
formed during the past month, and a union of car- 
riage workers and freight handlers is now under 
way. 


Sioux City.—F. S. Bowker: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
to;that of the unorganized. The prospects are good 
for steady employment during the fall months. The 
strike now in progress among the painters has re- 
sulted so far in securing an increase of 5 cents 
an hour and the prospects are that the strike will end 
satisfactorily to the workers. We are demanding 
the union label on all goods purchased. uring 
the past month Sign Writers’ Local No. 267 was or- 
ganized, and we have under way the organiza- 
tion of tilelayers and helpers and cement finishers 
and helpers. 

Sioux City.—H. Weichelstetter: 

The organized labor is in better condition here 
than the unorganized. Work is slack at the present 
time in the building trades. After a three months’ 
strike the painters have secured an increase of 5 
cents per hour. Constant agitation is being main- 
tained for the union label. The bookbinders have 
reorganized during the past month, and a union of 
sign painters has been formed. We have under way 
a union of machinists in contract machine shops. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 
Organized labor is again coming into its own. 
The Seadilien of unorganized labor is very bad here. 
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Employment is fairly steady with good pay in most 
of the trades, although work in the trades 

is a little slow at present. A strong agitation]is 
being maintained here in}behalf of the union label. 


MAINE 


Augusia.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good compared 
to that of the unorganized. Employment is very 
good at the present time. Not much change is 
noticeable in the conditions of work. Good work 
is being done for the union label. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is in poor shape. Employment is fairly steady in all 
trades. The Central Labor Union is doing good 

work for the union label. 


Taunton.—Arthur J.'Sample:} 

Organized labor is enjoying far better conditions 
than the unorganized. Business is commencing to 
improve and the prospects are good for steady 
employment. The Central Labor Union is making 
plans to have a Labor Day parade and celebration. 
Several locals here have label committees that are 
doing good work for the union label. We are at 
present giving attention to the organization of small 
locals and a union of teamsters is now under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek.—W. M. Bayley: 

Organized labor is holding its own here and all 
union men seem to be able to get work. Employ- 
ment is a little unsettled in some lines while in 
others it runs along smoothly. All union men are 
being urged to demand the union label on goods 
purchased. Unions of taxi drivers and cooks are 
under way at the present time. 


Detroit—Wm. C. O’Rourke: 

Organized labor is enjoying better conditions 
here than the unorganized. All unions report 
progress and have a good proportion of members 
employed. There is a general tendency towards a 
raise in wages here in all crafts. We are trying to 
reorganize the Label League here and expect to do 
some good work for the union labels. A union of 
awning hangers and pennant makers is under way 
at the present time. 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

The condition of organized labor is far better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady at the present time except in the building 
line. The use of the union label is being advocated. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls —H. B. Tohms: 
Condition of organized labor is good and the 
prospects are bright for an improvement. Unor- 
workers are having a hard time and working 

or low wages. Employment is steady and the mills 
are running full time. The retail clerks have 
succeeded in signing up with the merchants to close 
at 7 p. m. for the coming year. Union label goods 
are being demanded and are becoming more evident. 
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MONTANA 

Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor has the advantage over the un- 
organized here, as the unorganized workers have 
not been able to accomplish much. Employment is a 
little unsteady at the present time. We elected 
two aldermen on the city council out of five running 
and two members on the school board and expect 
to do good work for the organized labor movement. 
Efforts are being made to get union men to demand 
only union label goods. We are working to or- 
ganize the restaurant and saloon porters. 

Great Falls.—F. D. O’Brien: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The or- 
ganized workers are receiving from $3 to $7 for an 
eight-hour day while the unorganized workers 
are only receiving from $1.50 to $5 for a nine and ten- 
hour day. There are only three companies now in 
the city that do not employ union men, and we have 
succeeded, after a resistance of seven months, in 
securing an agreement with one of the largest com- 
panies in the city. Employment in the building 
trades is a little unsteady at the present time on 
account of the strike in progress in that organiza- 
tion, but the prospects look brighter than they have 
for some months back. Work in the miscellaneous 
trades is quite steady. We secured an agreement 
for the laundry workers, without strike, fr an eight- 
hour day with the same pay. Everything possible 
is being done here in the interest of the union label. 
Union of porters and bookblacks was organized 
during the past month. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal.—R. B. Leeds: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. The unions have all maintained 
wages and hours without trouble or loss of time. 
There has been no serious trouble here this year be- 
tween employers and employes. Employment in 
the building trades has been a little slack for the past 
several months, but other trades have enjoyed nor- 
mal employment. The painters and paperhangers 
secured an increase in wages of 5 per cent without a 
strike. As the result of efforts of the central body 
here a weights and measure ordinance was passed 
by the city council and a union man was made 
inspector. A great demand is being made for union 
label goods, and a Women’s Union Label League has 
been organized during the past month. Lately a 
union of plumbers and moving picture operators was 
also organized, and unions of laundry workers, tailors 
and shoe repairers are under way. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Organized labor conditions are improving here and 
employment is also getting better. The molders 
secured an advance in wages without a strike. The 
miners struck but were not organized so did not gain 
much. However, the miners are becoming interested 
in organization and the Western Federation of 
Miners is growing. The Label League meets every 
two weeks and is doing good work for the union 
label. We are preparing for a big celebration on 
Labor Day. We have a union of shoe workers 
under way at the present time. 

NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 
Organized labor is feeling the effects here of un- 
limited immigration of workers whose standards 


are lower than those of Americans. Employment 
is fair. The South Omaha Central Labor Union is 
in better condition financially than it has been for 
years. The label committee is working constantly in 
the interest of the union label. An organization of 
bakers is under way at the present time. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—Joseph P. Feehan: 

Employment is running along smoothly at the 
present time and the prospects are bright for an 
improvement. The heater boys at the New York 
shipyard went on a strike and increased wages from 
$4 to $7 per week. Constant work is being carried 
on here in the interest of the union label. Unions of 
cigarmakers and lathers have been formed during 
the past month, and unions of hodcarriers and 
plasterers are now under way. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Condition of organized labor is far better than 
the unorganized. Kmployment is fairly good at the 
present time. The central body is doing effective 
work for the union label. A union of janitors was 
organized in West Hoboken during the past month 
and a union of street cleaners in this city and bar- 
tenders in Bayonne are now under way. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is moving along steadily and 
holding its own and the locals are taking in new 
members at every meeting. Employment is fair 
with prospects for improvement in the fall. A 
strong effort is being made to organize all carpenters 
in the non-union shops with good prospects of suc- 
cess. All that is possible is being done to promote 
interest in the use of the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; that of the 
unorganized is bad. Employment is unsteady at the 
present time. Committees are visiting the mer- 
chants here in the hope of promoting interest in the 
union label. We are still at work trying to or- 
ganize the shoe repairers and with fair prospects 
of success. 

Dunkirk.—Lee Kiearstead: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good; that 
of the unorganized is poor. Employment is un- 
steady at the present time, but good prospects 
for an improvement. The street railway carmen 
have secured an increase in wages as they have a 
working agreement with the company here. The 
Central Labor Union has a label committee and 
are doing good work for the union label. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Organized labor is in good condition here. The 
unorganized workers are commencing to see the 
benefits of organization. Employment is fairly 
steady. The Central Labor Council committee is 
doing good work for the union label. Machinists’ 
Union No. 566 and Hardwood Finishers’ Union No. 
373 were organized here during the past month and 
prospects are good for further organization among 
the crafts. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good condition here. The 
unorganized workers consist chiefly of aliens who 
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should be unionized in order to maintain union 
standards. Employment is unsteady at the present 
time in the iron works, shops and building trades. 
[he bakers have secured an eight-hour day; the 
Typographical Union secured an advance in wages 
ind the motormen and conductors signed their old 
igreement for another year. Effective work is be- 
ng done for the union label and we are promised 
ood union-made cigars for this city. 


Norwich.—Joseph F. Mooney: 

The condition of organized labor is far in ad- 
ance of the unorganized. We have secured an in- 
rease on the Ontario and Western Railroad for a 
umber of machinists; also boilermakers and black- 
miths, ranging from 1 to 8 cents per hour. They 
re considered an adjustment and therefore not a 
eneral increase. We are continually pushing the 
ibel here and prospects are very bright for or- 
anizing the butchers and meatcutters. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized workers are holding their own even 
uring the depression in business and keeping their 
iembership intact. The unorganized workers are 
ot faring so well, their wages having been reduced 
nd conditions not being improved. Employment 

; unsteady at the present time. The retail clerks 
vill soon have one of the strongest organizations in 
he city. Constant agitation is being maintained 
n the interest of the union label. 


Syracuse.—Edw. F. Carroll: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. U norganized 
ibor is in poor condition except in the steel in- 
lustry. Employment is fairly steady with a slight 
mprovement in building operations. After a two- 
lays’ strike an increase of 25 cents in the woodwork- 
ng branch of the auto workers was secured. Agita- 
ion along general lines is being maintained in 
ehalf of the union label. A union of dairy em- 
Jloyes was organized during the past month. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Organized labor is holding its own and has been 
ble to maintain the same rate of pay while 
imorganized have suffered reductions in wages. Em- 
loyment in the building trades is improving and the 
ocomotive department that has been closed for 
three months resumed work on July 1 on half 
time. There is a fairly good demand here for the 
union label and everything is being done that is 
possible to promote further interest. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
to the unorganized. Employment is fair and 
several new unions are under way. All that is 
possible is being done to promote interest in the 
union label. 

East Liverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Conditions of organized labor are good; that of the 
unorganized very unsatisfactory. Employment is 
steadily improving. There is an increased demand 
for the use of the union label in this locality. Two 
uew unions—tin and slate roofers and bakers—are 
under way. 
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Hamilton.—Chas. E. Vaughn: 

An organizing campaign is in progress in this city. 
The molders have taken in about 250 members; the 
machinists are taking in new members at every meet- 
ing. Conditions of organized labor are growing 
better all the time, while the unorganized are in 
bad shape. Employment is steady, especially among 
the machinists and molders who are doing night 
work. The organized workers have an eight-hour 
day, while the unorganized have a ten-hour day. 
The retail clerks succeeded in getting a new agree- 
ment effective July 3, signed by all the merchants 
here, calling for a shorter workday at the same pay. 
We are making plans for a Labor Day celebration 
which promises to be the greatest one that has 
ever taken place here. Everything possible is being 
done in behalf of the union label. 


Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

‘Organized labor is in far better shape here than 
the unorganized. Employment is unsteady except 
in the machine shops where work has been fairly 
good the last three months. A strong agitation is 
being maintained here in behalf of the union label. 
Unions of brewery workers and bartenders have been 

organized in Ironton during the; past month and 
we are at work now trying to form unions of laundry 
workers and cigarmakers, with good prospects of 
success. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

rade conditions are a little slow at the present 
time, especially in the metal, building and printing 
trades. During the month a union of jovrueymen 
horseshoers ‘was organized and practically every 
horseshoer in the city isa member. The organizing 
campaign is still in pregress here in the effort to 
secure new members of the Machinists’ Union, but 
results have been slow thus far, although persistent 
work is still being carried on. However, on account 
of this agitation better conditions have been secured 
in two of the large machine shops of this city. New 
wage-scales were negotiated this spring and in every 
instance, without strike, increased union men’s 
wages in this city approximately $20,000 per year. A 
campaign has begun for the nomination of candidates 
for city commissioners. One of the candidates is the 
financial secretary of the Iron Molders’ Union and 
president of the Trades and Labor Assembly here, 
and his prospects are good for being nominated. 
Union labor already has one man on the city com- 
mission here. 


Toledo.—E.. E. Smith: 

There is no comparison between the condition 
of organized labor and the unorganized, as the 
organized workers are making steady gains and 
there is a strong tendency among the unorganized 
to organize, as is evidenced by the steady growth 
of the locals. Employment is steady in some lines 
and slack in others. One of our largest industries 
in this city granted a 5 per cent increase in wages 
without strike, which affected 11,000 men and wo- 
men. The laundry workers are still on strike in three 
of the laundries here. Active work is being done 
for the union label. Two new unions are under way 
at the present time. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is in good condition and im- 
proving right along while the unorganized are in a 


- 
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state of fear and subjection. Employment is stead- 
ily improving. We are doing everything we possibly 
can to create an interest in the union label. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Du Bois.—Williams Tunstall: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and wages are 
excellent. There is still a great deal of unorganized 
labor in this city. Employment is not very good 
at the present time. The workers in this com- 
munity have been participating in the general 
movement of the anthracite miners to secure 100 
per cent organization before the expiration of their 
contract. William Green, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America addressed a pro- 
test meeting against the sentence imposed on John 
R. Lawson at which 2,500 were in attendance. The 
full crew law still remains victorious in this state. 
Good work is being done here for the union label. 
Several new unions are under way—printers, 
barbers and laborers. 

McKeesport—Wm. Murphy: 

Organized labor is in a prosperous condition while 
the unorganized are in bad shape. All union men are 
employed at the present time. The carpenters se- 
cured an increase of 50 cents per day and the Satur- 
day half-holiday without strike. The painters are 
all working and winning their strike, as several of the 
contractors have signed up. We are continually 
working in behalf of the union label. A union of 
electricians is in the course of organization at the 
present time. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is achieving more success every 
day. Employment is becoming more steady. The 
pavers and rammermen have gained several con- 
cessions lately without strike. Good work is being 
done here for the union label. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Organized labor is enjoying higher wages and 
much better conditions than the unorganized. 
Through the agitation for better conditions of the 
workers by the labor forward committee we feel 
that much will be accomplished in better organiza- 
tion for Philadelphia. Employment is steady at 
present in the textile and metal trades and fair 
in the garment, printing and building trades. The 
hull department of the New York shipyard of 
Camden, New Jersey, went on a strike. The 
heater boys and riveters received an increase as a 
result. Philadelphia has some strong locals of 
different crafts that enjoy very good conditions that 
the unorganized do not. The Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union and International Union of Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers held successful conventions 
here recently. The labor forward committee are 
maintaining a strong agitation for the use of the 
union label. Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ 
Union No. 95 was organized in Philadelphia during 
the past month, and a union of this craft is under 
way at the present time in Camden, New Jersey. 
We are at work trying to organize the lastmakers 
and the employes of a large storage warehouse in this 
city. 

Shenandoah.—Killian O’ Neill: 

Condition of organized labor is good and the un- 
organized are reaping much benefit through the 
efforts of organized labor. Employment in the mine 


is only about half-time at present, and this has 
a depressing effect on all other labor in this vicinity 
The carpenters and plasterers have signed up new 
agreements; and the United Garment Workers have 
secured a new agreement with a 5 per cent increase in 
wages without strike. The Central Labor Union is 
working hard at present to organize all crafts and 
have them affiliated, and is also doing good work for 
the union label. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Working conditions here are about 50 per cent 
better for the organized workers than for the un- 
organized. In this locality there is a great deal of 
unskilled labor still unorganized and owing to fear 
and subjection it is rather difficult to organize them. 
However, efforts are being made to bring about this 
much desired result. Employment in the building 
trades is a little slack at present; the miners are 
working half time and the other industries are in fair 
condition. Conditions among the street-car men 
are still unsettled as the arbitrators seemed to be 
divided on the matter of the dispute. Our men are 
on the firing line at present getting ready for the 
coming election. Splendid preparations are being 
made to promote interest in the union label. A 
union of jitney-bus drivers was organized during 
the past month. President John P. White of the 
United Mine Workers of America has been in this 
locality conducting an organizing campaign and 
many new members were taken into that organiza- 
tion. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —W. W. Matthews: 

For the first time in the history of this city or- 
ganized labor was recognized last week when the 
city council at the behest of the Greenville Trades 
and Labor Council ordered the establishment of a 
central labor bureau to be operated jointly by the 
Trades and Labor Council and the municipal gov- 
ernment. The appropriation by the city council 
amounts to $64 a month. Registration in the em- 
ployment bureau is free to the workers. Of the 
thirty candidates in the municipal campaign this 
year, eighteen of them made labor addresses on 
several occasions, complimenting the organizations 
already established and urging organization of all 
wage-earners. This plank in the platform of local 
politicians is something new, Greenville having 
enlisted more than two-thirds of her forces within 
the past year. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Condition of organized labor is improving while 
the unorganized remains in the same poor condition. 
Employment is pretty steady now in all lines. We 
are at work at present trying to organize the 
painters with good prospects of success. All that is 
possible is being done to interest the union men in 
the union label, but we need some special work 
in that line, such as a label league to instruct the 
men as to their duty concerning the label. 

Denison.—R. M. Haley: 

Conditions are good here for the organized work- 
ers while the few unorganized are just getting by. 
There are very few unorganized workers here among 
the skilled crafts. Employment is above the average 
for steadiness. Wages have remained about the 
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same here for most of the organized crafts. Car- 
penters and painters voluntarily reduced their scale 
hut all the best mechanics find steady employment 
ind receive the old rate of pay. Retail clerks have 
ust secured a new contract without any friction. 
[he Printing Pressmen’s Union has also secured new 
ontract with all shops in the city which will take 
ffect September 1. 
ffect for women and an eight-hour public works’ 
iw is being enforced. A union of printing pressmen 
as been organized during the past month. 

Houston.—A. Morris: 

Organized labor is in very good condition com- 
ared to that of the unorganized. Business has 

nproved since the last report and about 65 or 70 
er cent of the workers are employed. The work 
eems slack among the carpenters and painters but 
he other trades are fairly steady. There is a 
novement on here to organize the barbers of this 
ity and we have one other union under way which 
ve hope to report in the near future. 

Palestine —Edward M. Ware: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; 
hat of the unorganized is poor. Employment is 
teady at the present time. The label committee 
s putting in some effective work in the interest of 
he union label. 

San Antonio.—Wm. L. Hoefgen: 

Local conditions for the workers of San Antonio 
iave been a little better than in the other cities 
n the state due to a bond issue and the paving of the 
treets but the Mexican situation has been a great 
letriment to San Antonio as a great many refugees 
idd to the already overcrowded labor market. 

Thurber.—Frank S. Caro: 

Organized labor is in much better condition here 
than the unorganized. Employment is steady 
n all trades except the miners who are working four 
laysa week. The label committee is doing all that is 

possible to further the interest in the union label. 
Two new unions are under way in a nearby town 
which we hope to have formed in the near future. 

Thurber.—Earl Ferguson: 

Conditions of organized labor are pretty fair at 
present. Employment is fairly steady, although 


A state nine-hour law is now in - 


most departments are working with reduced 
forces. ‘There are very few unorganized workers 
here, except a few who are in business for themselves. 
The label committee is doing good work for the 
union labe 


VERMONT 


Bellows” Falls.—Hugh*A.' MacLeod: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized, as the organized workers have better 
pay, shorter hours and more sanitary conditions 
of work. Employment is a little unsteady at the 
present time. A workmen’s compensation bill went 
into effect in this state July 1, 1915. Work in be- 
half of the union label is progressing all the time. 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Organized labor is in better condition here than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. A con- 
stant agitation is being maintained to further the 
interest of the union label. 


CANADA AND PORTO RICO 


Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada.—John O. Jones: 
Employment is improving slightly. e Typo- 
graphical Union is assisting the central body in con- 

ducting an organizing campaign with good results. 
The organized workers here are maintaining a pref- 
erence over the unorganized in the matter of em- 
ployment. A union of laundry workers has been 
organized during the past month. 

Cabo-Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

In this city there are four federal local unions, and 
four shoemakers’ unions directly affiliated to the 
international organization. Although financial 
conditions are not the best, and work is not abund- 
ant there is great enthusiasm among the people 
for organization. Porto Rico is pretty hard hit by 
the depression that results from the European War 
which is intensified by the opposition employers are 
interposing to the efforts of the workers to secure 
better working conditions for themselves. 





“We mean to make things over; we're tired of toil for naught, 
But bare enough to live on, never an hour for thought. 
We want to feel the sunshine, we want to smell the flowers; 
We're sure that God has willed it, and we mean to have eight hours. 
We’re summoning our forces from the shipyard, shop and mill— 
Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours for what we will. 


The beasts that graze the hillsides, the birds that wander free, 

In the life that God has given, have a better lot than we; 

Oh, hands and hearts are weary, as the long, long workdays roll; 

If life’s to be filled with drudgery, what need of a human soul? 

Let the shout ring down the valleys, and echo from every hill, 

Eight hours for work, eight hours for rest, eight hours for what we will.” 


—J. G. Blanchard. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for{the fae of July, 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand June 30, 1915.. om 116 31 
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. of L., Albany, N Y, tax, feb, ‘15, to and 
‘incl jan, 
. L. 14783, ny bal m, j, '15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
$e; I. F., 


. S. I. A. 12912, tax, june, "15, $3.85; 
df, $3.85; I. F., $1.25 
291, tax, bal m, bal a, bal ‘'m, | 
, 9c: d f, 90c 
M. 10953, tax, june, ‘15, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
35 


8533, tax, may, "15, $2.40; f, $2.40; d f, 
"$2.40 
F. 70 G. 14660, tax, i Fa "15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


Son Se Mpre 9 


obeanire: 


F. c. ids, ‘tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i * 
f, $3.55; d f, $3.55; I. F., $10; R .F. 


. F. 14546, tax, tm, j, 15, $4.30; f, $4.30; 
f, $4.30; sup 
. 14843, tax, Ly "15, 65c; f, 65c; ‘af, 65c. 
. 14199, tax, bal a, a m, j, 15, $1 65; f, 
65; df, $1.65; I. F., 
“d093" tax, june, ‘is, Sc: f, 95c; df, 95c. 
. W. 14501, tax, bal m, j, "15, $1.05; f, 
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$1.05; d f, $1.05.... 

F. L. 12552, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, 4, "sa. 
Ce) Ba d f, $1.85 

B.&A RR. FH. & F.C. 80, tax, bal a, m, 
"15, $5. 55; f, $5.55; df, $5.5 

E.C. &S. 14528, tax, june, "15, * 08: .f, 80c; df, 


G. B. 13013, tax, bal a, i. ha ‘ij, "15, $1.45; 4 
#1. ~ df, $1.45; 1. F., 
R. H. 84, ry bat’ ors j, ‘15, $3.45; 
f, RS. 34; d f, 
B. M. P.14353, Pa , aN "15, $13.30; f, $13.30; 
d f, $13.30; I. F., $7.50; sup, 12c 
11643, tax, june, 15. st. am; f, $1. 25: df, 
1.25; I. F., 75; sup, $1.85 
& C. -. E. 13206, tax, on bal m, j, '15, 
05 5 $1.05; d f, $1.05; . . 25 
ase tax, june, ‘15, 05S; f, $1 OS; 
, $1.05 7. F., $2.49; su "se. 
1..N. & A. 14742, tax, bald, 14, ae bal m, 
2, “te $3.20; f, $3.20: d f, $3.20; . F., 50c; 
sup, $1 A 
. B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, bal a, bal s, bal o, 
"14, j,’ 15, $1.35: f, $1.35; df, $1.35; 1.F., 4 
B. B. R. B. & N. W. 14065, tax, bal o, 
am. 5 "15, $1 oS Baas 30; Bg 


-L. 
$i 
‘$l 
d 
-E 


A. ww. 14473, sup 
F. i 7087, I F. 

B. & A. 12646, tax, bal m, bal a bal m, j, 
35, S ag 20; f, $8.20; d f, $8.20; I. F., $1 30: 
$1 


7, tax, june, "15, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c 
.R. F. 14171, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i. 
$5.40; f, $5.40; df, $5.40; I. F., $7.50 
.S.of A. L. O. of A., tax, june, 15 

R.E.1. A. & B.I.L. of A., tax, june, "15 
. 14753, tax, bal m, j, "15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
Ss. My 10184, tax, bal m, bala, bal m, §, "33, 
8 


nosPae 


’ 


Ova On 
BORe 


5; f, $1.85; d f, $1. 85. . 

.& 10886, tax, june,’15, $5; f, $5; ‘d i $5 
14333, sup 

— . 14134, tax, may, ‘15, 65¢; f, 65c; 
6 


mw 
pose 


m® 


a 


Soto mt 30 > 


‘Fies may, ’15, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, 
12706, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘15 
05; f, $2.05; df, $2.05; R. F., 75c 

833 * , june, ’15, $1; f, $1; 
ict. ¥, 
. 8306, tax, a "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, 


74, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ’ 
; f, $9.50; d f, $9.50; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


. & L. 14698, tax, june, 15, 70c; f, 70c; 


tos om ts 
PErerceerer 


my 
a7 
4 


mB 


“ Denison, Texas, tax, july, to and 


mae 


"15 
ba i ae &L. oe pypmend, Wash, tax, july, 
and incl dec, "15. 

. U. of the L. I. N. Y. 14759, tax, june, 15, 
; f, 80c; d f, 80c 

. 10422, tax, june, '15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70. 

. 14667, tax, june, '15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 


2. 

yi ‘14852, tax, june, 15, $1. 20; f, $1. 20; 
1. 

56067, tax, june, "15, $7. 25; f, $7.25: df, 


2s 


7B 14693, tax, june, "15, 10c; f, 10c; d f, 
25 * a 
.' 14847, sup 
14819, tax, bal m, j, 15, 90c; f, ‘90c; df, 
c; I. » 50c. 
. 14870, 44 3 
. & A. 14491, tax, may, "15, 25e; f, 25e; 
Se; 1-c hatters assess, l6c. . cade nee 
. W. 14809, I. F. oa Sts seis 
; tax, bal d, ’14, bal j. 4. °05, 
f. $4.40; df, $4.40 
. 127 56, tax, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, 
ae bal m, j, "15, ones f, $2.70; df, $2.70; 
50c 


YS HOON > pH BD 
nD sha jaar | 
. = »* 


zoe 
Prt 


3 0 
mere 
55 


. 14644, tax, june, 15, $1. 50; f, $1. 50; af, 
-50; I. F., $1.30; sup, 4c , 
. 12968, tax, bal o, bal n, 14, bal f, i, "15 
ic; f, 65c; df, 65c; 1. F., 50c.. 

“Ur of A. tax, m, j, "15 ae 
12412. tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, a “15, 
40; f, Wat df, — I. F., 


epeeigrerke 


14811, tax, bal a, bal m, i, ‘15, $10.45; f, 
5; d f, $10.45; I. F., 25c¢ 
11827, tax, june, '15, 40c; ra 40c; df, 40c 
. 12971, he bal a, bal m, j. 15, $11.80; 
80; d f, $11.80 ; 
. 14715, tax, bal m, i, 15, '85c; tf, 85c; 


ty So 

ye renee 
gees 

oa > 

=S 

Ste: 

Ss 

ou: 


r= 
Pun 
mes be 


, tax, june, 15, 85c: f, 85c; d f, 


a. 
wn 
A 


14634, tax, june, '15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
- 1. F., $1.25 

dese tax, june, '15, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c; 
$3. 


Zs we mt OP > w 


Mote 
= hs tas 
>: 


4831, tax, “june, a6. 7 50; f, $12.50; 
12.50; I. F., $2. 

12971, sup 

2901, tax, bal m, bal a, bal - 

; f, $3.60; d f, $3.60; 1. F., $7.5 

4441, tax, ae &. bal 'm, j. ‘15, $i. 55; f, 
55; d f, $1. 

.M.E. ftieo, tax, bal a, bal m, hy i, ij 
. $1 -10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10; R. F., 

,. 14651, tax, june, '15, ety f, $1. 30: df, 
.20; I. F., 50c 

. 14785, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, ji, 
30; f, $3.30; d f, $3.30; I. F., 
.of S.S. & D. M., tax, june, "15 

pa tax, july, "35. 

.B. of L. W. on H.G. tax, a, m, j, "15 ‘ 
. & L. C., Wallace, Idaho, tax, j, a, s, "15... 
A., Sparta, Ill, tax, f, m, a, "15. . 
jorado S . F. of L., tax, may, '15, to and incl 


Satay fale fete 
ep tae ate 


= 
wa 


ome 
2oBrs 


°° 


S. 1. & G. W. 10943, ‘sup 
. P. 14585, tax, june, 15, 35e; f 35c; df, 


A 14837, tax, june, '15, $4.60; f, $4.60; 


n ie O88 


M. ee june, 15, "$6.15; f, $6.15; d f, 


N 
= 
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20. Le, df, $2.65; I. F., $2.5 
M. 12781, tax, june, '15, BSc: f, 85c; af, 
* BSc 


H. S. 12347, tax, ‘bal apr, ‘15, 5c; I Se; df, Sc.. 
E F. & N. EF. 14134, tax, june, '15, 20c; f, 20c; df, 
20c. 
Ss. W. 11095, tax, may, 15, 40c; f. 40c; af, 40c 
Meh 14502, tax, june, "15, $1. 50; f, $i. 50; df, 
1.50. 


G.M. 14319, tax, june, 15, $9.25; f, $9.25: df, 


€ ocoa, Chocolate R. Bo S. “é ist, = day ; ae $3.20; f, 
$. c $3.2 


and Chocolates F. 1. ous, tax pai ( ‘bal m, j, “15, $1.35; f, 


F. L. 12794, tax, bal m, oy a, bal m, j, ‘15, 
i omg Sy $2.75; d f, $2.75; I. F., $5; R 
are household words in those Wis t+ 


I 
2 ' Ss 

homes where quality and L. «BM ar Ss.05° 5 - » aad "15, meer f, 

. . L. U., Northampton, Mass, tax, a, m, j, "15 

moderate prices are . L. U., Bangor, Me, tax, jan, "15, toand ‘incl 

“— "15 nceaees 

appreciated. F. & C. M. E. 14829, tax, june, '15, $1.70; f, 

$1.70; d f, $1.70 “te 

Cc. L. & S. D. E. 14822, tax, june, 15, $1.80; f, 

ig CA 1S Ey is 
’ 14859 t 15 1.65; 1.65; 

All Lowney’s products jae = 

meet the Government F. ie Es. tax, apr, ‘15, $6.95; f, $6.95; df, 

F. S. T. C. & P. 14307, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, 

standard, Dr. H. Ww. ry o, ‘14, pal m, bal a, m, ‘15, $9. 15; f f 

* ’ 9.15; df, $9.15; I. F., 50x 

Wiley’s and the Westfield F.S.T. C. & P. 14307, tax, bal a, bai m, j, ‘15, 

Standards of pure foods. Wolisi? wap wend 

73, tax, may, "15, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 

# 14773, tax, june, '15, $4.55; f, $4.55; d f, 

7, « 


° ’ ‘ . ; 
For Your Children S) Sake nen 14006, tax, mar, '15, 35e; f, 35e: df, 


35e . 
N. M. & C. 14806, tax, apr, 15, 45c; f, 45e; df, 








14806, tax, may, ‘15, 40c; f, 40c; 





Ng 15 ; ° , , $ 14806, tax, june, '15, 25c; f, 35e; df, 
A. & S. F. 12432, tax, june, '15, $1; f, $1; 
if, $1 ee ake F. ~ © 14652. tax, jan, "15, 55c; f, 55e; df, x 
GH! P. 12588, ‘tax, june, "15, 50c; f. 50c; d f, 50c F. L. 14652, tax, feb, '15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
F. L. 12018, tax, june, "15, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, l-c hatters assess, ISe 
$1.35... os celins. mimatticcanaceinth ohms 5 F. L. 14700, tax, apr, '15, 10c; f, 10c; df, 10¢; 
P. _ W. 117 , tax, july, "15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, * hatters assess, 1 5c 
- , F. L. 14749, return of amount in tre asury. 
%. sg "14494. tax, ‘bal f, bal m, bal a, ‘m, "15, M. W. G. W. 14766, tax, jan, 15, 40c; f, 40c; -df, 
$1.35: f, $1.35; d f, $1.35; R. F., 50c; sup, 40c; l-c hatters assess, 40c 
8c : O. W. 14764, tax, jan, "15, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 95e: 
B. . 12985, sup $1; hal l-c hatters assess, 62c 2 l-c hatters assess, 95c ee 
*. L. 14365, tax, may, "15, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, S. T. F. 14799, tax, apr, "15, 60c; {, 60c; df, 60c 
, $1.85 - ne nies dbahdhiud 55 F. L. 8398, tax, apr, ‘15, 7c; f, 7c; d f, 6c 
. L. 7426, tax, june, "15, 35c; f, 35e; df, 35c.. S. D. 6721, tax, oct, ‘15, $2. 50; f, $2.50; d f, 
7426, tax, july, "15, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c.. : $2.50 ; 
. 14167, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, '15, S. D. 6721, tax, nov, '15, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
if 20s: 6 0 Sees B.S. oe $2.50 
M. 14787, tax, bal a, bal m, j, ’ . H.S. 10399, tax, july, bs $9. 90; f, $9.90; df, 
fF $2.45; df, $2.45; I. F., $1.25 k . sup, 5 
73, tax, june, '15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c Ss. “1S, 65c; f, 65e; df, 
51, sup 65c. . 
. F. 14171, sup.. -L. U., G loversville, N Y, tax, j, a, s,’ 
‘ ‘bal m, * M. 11061, tax, aor, "15, $4.70; f, $4.70: 
;f, $4: df, $4; R. F., $5. f, $4.70. - 
° 2, tax, july, '15, $1; f, $1; df, Cl . 14826, tax, ‘june, "15, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
r S. 12046, tax, bal n, bal d, ’14, bal m, bal a, 
ae = 5, 15, $8.05; f, $8.05; d f, $8.05; I. F., 
25c 
F. ec. M. E. 13210, tax, july, "15, 85c; f, 85e; 
d es 
. L. U., Fremont, Nebr, tax, a, m, i. "15 
Hon G. C. H. Corliss, Portland, Oreg, ¥ 4 
F. L. ag tax, bal m, bal a, oe me, 15, 
ty . $2; f, $2; df, $2; R. F., $1.7 
H. N. M. 7 tax, may, "15, $4; f, $4; d F. L. 14576, tax, may, '15, 0c; f, 5b: af, 20c. 
U. F. P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal d, in F. L. 14576, tax, apr, '15, 15c; f, 15e; df, 15e. 
bal j, bal f, balm, bala, bal m, j, "15, o8-5s; U. N. M. 11016, . am, "15, "$19.85; f, 
A ~ sans, d f, $18.55; I. F., $13.75; R. » Sen d f, $19.8 
d 
J. 
G. 
Cc 


C. M. E. 3207, tax, july, '15, 35c; f, 35¢; 
Ss. 4861. tax, may, ’15, 55c; f, 55e; d f, 55 
. - 14661, tax, june, "15, 55c; f, 55c: df, 55c 
14441, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, j, 715, 20¢; 
“7 206: df, 20c; R. F., 25c 
L. P. 14640, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '15, $2.65; f, 


f, 35c 
.; I. U., tax, a, m, j 
14367, tax, bal m, bal a, m, "15, 60c; 
13 60c; d f, 60c. 
. A. 14286, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m j,’ 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 2%02¢Tayiorst 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 








$4.75; f, $4.75; df, $4.75; R.F., 75c; sup, 50c 
The Library, Bowdoin College, care of G T Lit- 
tle, Brunswick, Me, sup 
c. C. S. & S. L. 9186, tax, may, '15, $1.25; f, 
$1. 25; d . . 25 
a tax, june, "15, $1.25; f, 


c.C. 8: &S. L. “i, tax, july, '15, $1.25; f, 
$1.25; df, $1.2 

U.N. M. 11016, na bal j, bal f, bal m, '15, 
$14.10; f, $14.10; d f, $14.10; R. F., $23.50 

Cc. L. U., Coffeyville, Kans, tax, feb, to and incl 
july,’ 


> Tem 3608, tax, bal a, bal n, bal j, j, 1% © $7. as: 


f, $7.35; df, $7.35; 1. F., $3.75; R 

U. L. 13018, tax, apr, 15, ‘$4.25; fh $4.35, af, 
$4.25; sup, $ 

I. B. of B. & H. tax, a, m, '15 

U. W. & P. D. 14740, tax, bal dec, ‘14, may, 
"15, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c¢ 

U. a. 3 P. D. 14740, tax, june, ’15, 


dec "15. 

F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, bal j, j, 15, $1.10; 
f, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

A. L. 14816, tax, bal a, m, ’15, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
d f, $3.05 

A. L. a a tax, june, '15, $2.70; f, $2.70; d f, 
$2.70; » 25 

LL. 14747, tax, bal j, bal f, bal ~ bal a, m, 

"15, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, $1.80; I. F., 62c; 

R. F., 50c. 

M. 10833, sup 

-L. 1S57% sup 

. L. U., Trenton, N J, tax, a, m, j, ’ , 

.O. A. 14788, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, ji.’ 

$2.55; f, $2.55; d f, $2.55; I. F., $5.5 
14788, tax, bal a, bal Sa Lor 3° 

* 20c; d f, 20c; R. F, 2 

. Chickasha, Okia, tax, ~% eee 

14859, tax, june, "15, 15c; f, 15e; df, 15c; 
75¢ 


s 


13018, tax, may, "15, $4.25; f; $4.25; df, 
enie Wb idebousecetbeunstdevees es» 
1478, tax, june, '15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 


Sie ND 
—] 


12692, sup 

. 14650, tax, apr, ” 

- 14650, tax, may, '15 

“Pp. 14650, tax, june, '15, 30c; 1-c hatters, 30c; 

‘lc assess, 30c; l-c assess to organize women 

workers, 30c 

U. L. 14379, tax, feb, '15, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c.. 

U. L. 14379, tax, mar,’15,60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c... 
. L. 14379, tax, apr, '15, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c. . 
L. 14379, tax, may, '15, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 55c 
- L. 14379, tax, june, ae f, 55c; d f, 55c; 


222% 3 qs my im mos 
ere pee 


25 
hy 13018, tax, july, ’15, $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, 
"$3.90; 1-c hatters assess, 12c 

C.'M. E. 14039, tax, apr, "15, 90c; f, 90c; 


‘an 
. & C.M.E. oe tax, may, "15, $1.1 
"$1.10; d f, $1. 

Cc. M. E. 14039; tax, june, °15, $1.10; f, 
"$1. 10; d f, $1.10; l-c assess to |< wo- 
men workers, 32c: l1-c hatters assess, 


. SM. 11775, tax, jan, °15, 1; f, $1; df, ‘$i. 


S. M. 11775, tax, feb, 15, 1; f, $1; df, $1. 
S. M. 11775, tax, bald, 
-20; t, $2.20; d f, '$2.20; R. F., $2 
. 11775, tax, apr, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 
Ss. s 51778, tax, may, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 


. M. 11775, tax, pan, "15, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
$1.15 
. M. 11775, tax, july. 15, $1. 15; f, $1.15; df, 
$1.15; 1-c hatters assess, 20c. 
te 14336, tax, apr, '15, 37c; f, 37c; d f, 36c; 
l-c assess, 15c; l-c assess to organize women 
workers, 15c; l-c hatters, 15c. 
C. C. & S. O. 14204, tax, bal m, ry a, bal m, js 
a $16.85; f, : ; 
Se; R. F., $8.5 
F. a 14599, tax, feb,” 15, ‘$i. 50; f, $1.50; d f, 


mets 


.50 
14599, tax, mar, ‘15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
20 


~" 
_ 


a 
rs aK 


git 
os bal os bad wo 
o-oo. oo: 


14599, tax, apr, 15, 38c:; f, 39c; df, 38c. 
. T.S. 8156, tax, feb, 15, $18.20; f, $18. 20; 
.20 


S. 8156, tax, mar, '15, $18.05; f, 
OS 


om 
ns 

=” 

wi 

noo 


Ss. 

; df, $18.05 
S. 8156, tax, may, "15, $18.05; f, 
sdf, $18.05 

S. 8156, tax, jume, "15, $18.05; f, 
se Gy Ms GE) BOe ic ceccusseecs 
Ss. te ha o, n, d, "14, j, f, 15, 
a $4.0 $4.06 


14611, a m, a, m, j, "15, $3. 20; 
; df, $3.20; 1-c hatters assess, 26c. 
3, on acct per capita tax, 3c; f, 3c; 


~~" 


hi 
” 
@- 


ee akete? 


a = 
BARE ROE 
3 3° 
Bey” 
BSc 
es 


12618, tax, j, f, "15, $3.35; f, $3.35; d f, 
35; l-c hatters assess, 
. & L. 12921, tax, apr, '15, 7c; f, 7c; df, 6c; 
hatters assess, 10c 
& C. M. E. 14586, tax, apr, "15, 47c; f, 47c; 


pints 


. 14737, tax, june, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
4696, tax, may, 15, $1. 05; f, $1.05: df, 


ou 
n 


. C., Coshocton, Ohio, tax, a, m, j, "15. 
3086, tax, june, "15 

3086, tax, july, 15 

'M. R. R. F. H. 5572, te. bal a, m, ’15, 
; f. $11.65; d f, $11. 

3086, l-c hatters ak 

“ahoaee tax, eee, bal m, j, "15, $2.40; f, 
. 12865, tax ‘bal bal j, j, °15, $1.70; f, 
70; df, F., 50c 

9560, bag 


n~" 
Sesto trn™ pi 
ae ome oe 


tra 
Pest 


sm 


. Hunter, oo Cal, sup 

U. of N. 

2493, tax, Fea m, a, m, "15, $4.60; f, 
d f, $4.60; l-c hatters assess, '15; 


ys ret 
mH OPC e 


z 


‘. a023Y 2 3Y YOR at tw eH Oot moO nO 
5) : 
¥ 


- 12493, tax, bal a, bal m, j, "15, 
70c. 


MOF 
Qa 


* 12493, tax, ; july, "15, 20c; f, 20c; df, 20c 
fn 14769, tax, apr, "15, 8c; t, 9c; df, 8c; I-c 
‘hatters assess, 12 

12709, tax, m, a, m, j, "15, $34.78; f, 
“$34, 79; d f, — 78; l-c hatters assess, 


mm 


. 1. A. of the U. S. & Can., tax, j, f, he 
4 "15, $850; I-c hatters assess, $18. 
11623, tax, a, m, j, 15, $2.30; f, $2.36; 
r, $2.30; 1-c hatters assess, 15c 
_ tax, july, °15, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c. . 
14866, I. F., $8.25; sup, $1 
- OM. PrP. &C. M. of U.S. 6, su sup 
. 288, tax, bal f, +h. bal a, m, 15, $2.65; 
f, $2.65: d f, $2.65; I. F., $2.50; R. F., 25c: 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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E. 
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F. ' 
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12889, tax, bal . =o bal j, ‘1 
. 15¢; oe ps 
2648, bal m, j, ’ 
75; £81 ss:a t$175,1-F. "$9;R. F., $1.50 
S.1,&6 . W. W. 10943 ;tax, bal a. bal m. bal 
> * $17.70; f, $17.70; d f, $17.70; I. F,. 
. F., 50c; sup, 8c 
228, tax, Too, "15, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 


-14228, tax, july, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 
.. ve ; l-c assess to organize wo- 


| 
ay : 


Ma L- 1 tax, june, '15, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
» $1 
. M. 9309, tax, july, "15, $1.70; {, $1.70; df, 


oO. 


my oy 
hui, 
hd ahh) 
softs 


. Pte tax, may, "15, $4.70; f, 
14809, tax, june, "15, $6.40; f, 
40 


. 14215, tax, june, '15, $4.25: f, $4.25; 
25; 4 > 2.25. 


OR Ken 
-* 3 


a° & 
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2. 10; I. F., 
onroe, La, tax, a, m, j, "15 
> sae Cal, tax, aug, '15, to and 


5 en 


mE HO 
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14874, sup 

13048, tax, m, a, m, j, ‘15, 
.99; d f, $6.98; I. F., $1.75; sup, 4c 
4875, sup 

75, 2° F 


te 
3°. 


sea 


4c 
ists, a. may, "15, $27.10; f, $27.10; 
df, $27.1 I. F., $4; sup, 4c 
. Pgh had "15, $1.33; f, $1.34; 


d f, $1.33 

I. 8705, star, i f m, a, m, j, 15, $68.33; f, 
$68.34; d f, $68.33; I-c hatters assess, $2. 

P. th 12602, tax, a,m, 15, $1; f, $1; df, 


e178. tax, bal f, bai m, bal a, m, 
£45: ea df, $3.45; I. F., $11.25: 
* relax, bal m, bal a, bai, m, i, “15, 
4. 8 00: df. $290; 1. F. $16.25: 
ma 
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73, = bal j, j, "15, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
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734, tax, — Ae 1° 10; f, $1.10; d f, 


~~ % 

A. of the U.S. & Can. ig 

4418, tax, may, ‘15, 35c; f, 35c; df, 
.. F., 25¢ 

- 14418, tax, june, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 
: up, 28c 
. R. R. F. H. otc. 80, sup 
- Marceline, Mo. tax, mar, to and incl 


Pwse 
at 


One 
Fegee 
a bia 


» 
£ 
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a Dayton, Ohio, tax, mar, to and incl 


eon’ tax, may, "15, 80c; if, 80c; d f, 80c 
; & H. 14383, tax, may, * 5. Sis. 50; f, 
-50; d f, $12.50 

& H. 14383, a es june, "15, $12.50; f, 
50; d f, $12.50 

. 10952, tax, june, "15 
. 10952, tax, july, 15, $1.66; I. F., 75c. 
10384, tax, june, ‘15, 85c; t, 85c; df, 


- 11234, tax, may, '15, $5.80; f, $5.80; d f, 
: 11234, tax, june, ’15, $5.50; f, $5. 50; df, 


“11234, tax, july, "15 

Cc. B. 14670, tax, bal j, balf, bal m, bal a, m, 
% $3.08; f, $3.05; di, $3.05; I. F., 25e. 

Ss. 11095, tax, june, "15, 40c; f, "40¢; af, 
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c. L. mg Chelsea, Mass, tax, f, m, a, and acct 
m,’ 
Cc. S S. Brownwood and vicinity, Texas, 
ax, Mm, a, m, 
. S. 12971, 1-c hatters assess 
. 11587, tax, bal m, j, "15, $1.90; f, $1.90; 
+ $1.90; I. F., $2.50 
; 14257, or bal a, m, j j, "15, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
. ar , $1.50; sup, 25¢ 
ose = july, "15, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


aea oc 
mf ent SB 


ce 
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aaa hak 


$1.05 
Cc. 11639, tax, bal a, j, 
Se: df, 95e 
F. 10615, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘15, 
;£ s SOAS; S 5. $3.05; I. F., 50c; I-c 
4c 


assess, 
. 12362, tax, july, 15, 45c; f, eee df, 45c. 
.N.H. & H.R. R. F. H. & F.C. 70, 
, bal m, j, "15, $15.65; f "$15.65; d f, 
-65; sup, $14.99 
- 14590, tax, my "15, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
$3.40; 1 I. F., 


Eteg 
ae 


A) 
ry 


“ae 
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& C. C. 12737, tax, bal a, bal m, j, ‘15, 
“45; f $1.45; d f, ‘$1. 45 
. B. . C. 12737, tax, july, "15, 60c; f, 
AA F., $1.25. 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 
Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your caicenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


: WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 














TAPS isa mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for inactive Bowels, and upon 
atorpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults, 


Boxes,10c, 25c, At Druggists, 
50c and $1 orfrom 24PS PHARMACAL CO. 


82 EAST 28d STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 














4 & F. C. 13046, tax, may, '15, $7.75; f, 31. L. W. 14609, tax, jan, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
; df, $7.75 23 25 $1.20 
. 10968, tax, bal a, Ly m, bal j, j, "15, L. W. 14609, tax, bal j, f, "15, $4.40; f, ‘$4.40; 
ee ee et "RF. $1.75 5 55 45 ee 
.B.M. & 1.8. B. of A., p Dad at } x L. i460. bal j, bal f, m, "15, $6.30; f, 
. 12901, sup aa $0304 0 $650, 1. ¥. $1. 
. 14839, sup : é 7 L. W. 14609, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, a, 
"C. M. E. 14229, tax, july, ‘15, 65c; f, $4.20; f, $4.20; d f, $4.20; I. F., 25c. 
; df, 65c a L. W. 14609, tax, bal j, bal f, ipa bal a, m, 
. 14722, tax, june, "15, $1; f, $1; df, $1. : "15, $2.90; f, $2.90; d f, $2. 
S. 13122, tax, july, '15, 70c; f, 70; d f, L. hg _ 14609, tax, bal j, bal f, aa bal a, bal 
ii é : ’15, $3.70; f, $3.70; df, $3.70 
J. of A., tax, apr, "15 S. of t T. 14840, tax, wes "15, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
J., tax, a, m, j, "15 
. tax. bal a, bal m, bal j, j, "15, S. of L. T. 14840, I. F. 
: R. F., $5 
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T. 
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Ww. d f, $3 60. 
. 13178, tax, bal j.j, "1S, $2.55; f, $2.55; - L. 14812, tax, bal m, ij. "15, ‘$3. 30; f. $3.30; 
, $2.55; I. F., $13.75 ; : oF 2 df, $3.30; 1 F., $1.25. 

L. 9066, l-c assess, 20c; I-c assess to or- E : tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
ganize women workers, 20c; I-c hatters $54.10; f, $54.10; d f, $54.10; 
assess, 20c . F., 50 AR. F., 25¢ ‘ 

S. C. 14362, tax, july, '15, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, U. U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, f, m, a, m, j, “1S, 

1.20 ; $13.33; f, $13.34; d f, $13. 33; 1-c hatters as- 

F. L. 14810, tax, may, "15, 50c: f, 50c: d f, sess, $2.92. 

50c S. T. B. & A. 11597, tax, bal m, j, 15, $4.25; f, 
ax, july, '15, $1.40; f, $1.40; $4.25; d f, $4.25 : sonia 
$1 South Carolina S. F. of L., tax, m, j, j, "15.... 
, tax, may, "15, $4.85; f, F. L. 8806, tax, bal m, bal a, bal cd j. °15, 
$3.45; f, $3.45; d f, $3.45; R. F., , 
147 14, , bal m, j, '15, $3.80; f, W. D. 13370, tax, bal m, j, 15, w.1 ie $1. 15; 
, $3.80; d f, $3.80; F., $1 2 d f, $1.15 
. L. 12985, tax, bial j bal f, bal m, bal a, hal T. A., Bradford, Pa, tax, a, m, 
m, j, '15,$20.40; f, $20.40: d f, $20.40; acct A. L. 14817, tax, bal a, m, "15, i, 45; f, 
I. F., $96.50; R. F., $2.75 5 ‘d f, $7.45; I. F., $1.75. 
'. & L. C., Du Bois, Pa. tax, feb, to and incl S. & M. W. E. 14797, tax, may, 15, ‘$1.90; 
july, "15 $1.90; d f, $1.90; I. F., $1.25. 95 
cL. U Binghampton. 'N Y, tax, m. a. m.’15 e 3 Small supplies . ' y ae 
-W 14778, tax, may, "15, $2.90; f, $2.90; d f, Advertisements, et 
$2.90 nee tn 7 Subscriptions, AM hy had emenbiate 539 52 
Cc. W. 14778, tax, june. as. $28.90; f, $28.90; Premiums on bonds , se etellalial ail 412 66 
d f, $28.90; I. F., $1.7 : EE ry 
. F. L. 13153, tax, july, 45, $2.65; f, $2.65: df, Total $114,000 36 
$2.65 
Cc. L. U., Burlington, Vt, tax, dec, "14, to and EXPENSES 
incl may, ‘15 , 00 
I. B. T. & T. C. W. A., tax, july, "15 , July, '15, rent, T A Wickersham. 
B. M. 10167, tax, july, '15, $1; f, $1; d f, $1; Organizing expenses, J B Dale. 
sup, l6c 5 Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), SA Conboy 
L. M. 14375, tax, bal m, / "15, $3.95; f, $3.95; Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $56. 89; CP 
d f, $3.95 Taylor, $68.80; D Kreyling, $10.... 
P. L. 12917, tax, july, 15, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, Reimbursement to F. L. 14781, for duty 
. $1. 25; I. F., 60c , charges paid on supplies, C C Dane 
. L. 8060, tax, bs al j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, Organizing ayy C J Folsom, $43.15; P 
‘tal j. j, "15, $5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15; sup, Jordan, $10; C O Young, $62.75... 
> ‘ Refund to F. L. 11434, overpayment of per 
S. & D. L. 14272. tng july, "15, $2.40; f, $2.40; capita tax, J S Cartlidge, secy-treas..... 
“df, $2.40; I. F., $1.25 Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170, for second 

F. L. 14696, aby june, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 week ending june 26, '15, J A Newman, 

R. R. F. H. 14801, sup... pres, and F E Tracy, secy 

wf = 10634, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a. bal m, Legislative expenses, J P Egan. 

"15, $7.80; ale 80; d f, $7.80; I. 2. Salary, office employes, week ending july 3 
F. i. 12993, I. F. ; { R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, $30; ik 
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INVENTIONS MARKETED 
HIS COMPANY’S Principal Business is to develop for the market original and pat-- 
T ented products of its own yma Its Sales Department will consider outside 


patented inventions Send cop patent with stamps for return. McCORMICK 
LABORATORIES, McCORMICK MANUFACTURING co. Dayton, Ohio 











Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L Bradley, 
; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; 


" ’ M 
Webster, $31: SS] Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16.38; FE Wee ¢gaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $14; $ E Woolls, 

Howard, $20.57; SB Woolls, 18: 
, $14.50; H KM ers, $16; G P 
, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, 
; M M Coates, $11; L von Kreuter, $11; 
A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $10; E R 
Illingworth (5 days), $12.32; H H Ruebsam, 
$16.43; E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; 
VL Young, $15; F E Warren, $10; P > 
Potter, $12: L P Chamberlain, $10; bi 
Ross, $18; C x citpert $10; A E Rush, oe 
EB . 0; P G Wrenn, pe 
Covert, $10; J E Bizzell, $10; F MY Sere, 
. F ; E Preston, pis; 
q " L Robertson, $15.36 
F W Dodge, $10; A G Russéll (4 3-7 days), 
$14.88; M M Coates, week ending july 10, 
"15 (vacation), $11; M Webster, week end- 
ing july 10, "15 (vacation), $20; M Webster, 
ending july 17, 15 (vacation), RR 

Salary. week ending july 3, ‘15, F C Thorne... 

Printing nny A news letter, july 3, ™ The 

ong heey A E Holder. 

fea overpayment of tax and reinstatement 
fee, U. L. 14190, N E Manning. . 

Pres Gompers dues to the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for the year 
ending june 30, '16, C J Rhoades, treas. 

Pres Gompers dues to Washington Chamber of 

mmerce from july 1, ‘15, to jan 1, "16, 
Ralph W. Lee, treas 

Refund of balance on labels returned, Pierson 

B 


Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 
Refund a. of tax, R. R.S. H. & L. 
14436, Daniel Scott : 
Fee for surveying site of proposed new build- 
ing lots 11 and 12, square 370, collector of 
taxes, 

Stamps: 5,000 ‘I-e, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 
Dept 

Organizing expenses: S Sontheimer, $36; 12> 

Chubbuck, $57.23; rh T Flood, $83.28; T H 

cana $63.85; H Frayne, $127.26; P F 
Duffy, $44.10; W Collins, $45.60; F H 
McCarthy, $67.79; J E Roach, $66.67; J A 
Flett, $57.70; H Fd Eichelberger, $46.10 
C Wyatt, $36; J L Lewis, $75.56 


Oneeaee expenses (1-c hatters): SA ‘Conboy, 


M Kelleher, $35.61. 

Organizing — Ss Sontheimer, $5. 50; 
H Streifler, $46.7 

Strike benefits to phe M. P. 6170 for third 
week ending july 3, Mis J A Newman, pres, 
and F E Tracy, treas. 

Organizing expenses, W F Kavanagh. 

Organizing expenses, C O Young. 7 

Cost of mounting and framing two gold dollar 
coins commemorative of Panama Exposi- 
tior for Pres Gompers office, C O Young. 

Strike benefits for three weeks to Frank Brozas- 
tis of H. N. M. P. 6170, J A Newman, pres; 
F E Tracy, secy 

Stamps: 300 3-c, $9; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, 
$10; 200 6-c; $12; 200 8-c, $16; 200 10-c, 
$20: P O dept 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 10, 
15: R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, $30; 
L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $18; 
I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E 


Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $15; S Lankford, Zs; F K Carr, 
$15; CR Breneman, $18: ER Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $14; S E Woolls, $21.26; 
E c Howard, $18; S B Woolls, gis; E EJ 
Tracy, $14; H K Myers, $16; G 
well, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; MK Ford, Sis: 
L von Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $15; J Mc- 
$10; E R_ Itlingworth, $15; HH 
Ruebsam, sis. 71; E Hart, $10; F A Man- 
ning, $10; V L Young , $15; F E Warren, 
$10; P B Potter, $12: L P Chamberlain, 
$10; JA —, (S 5-7 days). $17. 14;CR 
Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, E B Kane, 
$10; P G Wrenn, $10; M c Covert, $10; 
J E Bizzell, $10; F M Sears, $10 : EF Lollo, 
$10; E Preston $15; M B Paul, $15; MI 
Robertson, $15; W Dodge, $10; A G 
Russell (5 days), M $16.66, L von Kreuter 
week ending july 17, '15 (vacation), | 
Salary, week ending july 10, '15, F seem. 
izing expenses: J B Dale, $26; C P 
‘aylor, $75.22 . 
ae 5 oo employe (S days), ending july 10, 
—— me, J P ‘Egan, $53.50; A E 
older, $57 


. Printing weekly ‘news letter of july’ 10, *15, 


The en Herald 
Ice, T J Nash 


. Strike benefits to H..N. M. P. 6170, for fourth 


week ending july 10,’15, ] A Newman, pren, 
and F E Tracy, secy... 
anizing expenses, D N Ferguson. . ane 
Refund overpayment tax and reinstatement 
fees, F. L. 7479, Alex A Lamont ‘ 
Refund overpayment on bonds, G. W. 14854. . 
Printing 500 meeting cards, $2.50; 500 mem- 
bership cards, $2.25; Geo. E. Bryan ‘ 
anizing expenses JM Richie, $30; J 
afelski, ny 78; T H Flynn, $59; S Sonth- 
eimer, $41. 80; JL Lewis, $65.03; C J Fol- 
som, $44.15; E T Flood, $70; FH McCarthy 
$62.21; H Frayne, $116.35; P F Duffy, 
$42; W Collins, $43.95; H L, Eichelberger, 
$48.05; J A Flett, $58. 25 ; 
Refund overpayment on bond, G. W. 14854, 
W Holsclaw 
From the defense fund, local trade and federal 
labor unions, on acct of the $50,000 build- 
ing loan, Frank Morrison, trustee. . 
Ces expenses: H Streifler, $49.31; J D 
hubbuck, $51.36; J E Roach, $72.99: C 
Wyatt, $36 : ‘ 
Refund on constitutions returned by G. H. & 
L. 14824, G T Lyndall. 
Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 
Printing 1,000 address, $22. 75; “10 plates and 
imposition, $13.80; corrections and proots 
lists of organizers, $8.80; 200 manuals of 
procedure, $6.50; 1,000 manual of pro- 
cedure and reprint, $40; 1 plate and imposi- 
tion, $1.07; 12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, 
$15; 10,000 why, $22.50; 10,000 how, 
$22.50; corrections and proofs list of or- 


anizations, $9.95 . 
Salary and expenses, relative to the A F of L 


exhibit at Panama apettien. Grant 
Hamilton Say ee 

Organizing expenses, J M Richie. 

Salary and expenses, relative to the A F of L 
exhibit. at Panama aapeiien, Grant 
Hamilton , is 

Organizing expenses, R Forker. 

Expenses relative to the A F of L exhibit at 
Panama Exposition, W Logan Hemphill. . 

Stamps, 600 4-c, P O dept 


$821 77 
35 00 
101 22 
12 32 
110 50 
31 50 
11 85 
248 00 
10 00 


9 10 
4 50 


475 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Foed for Infants, 
Invalids, and _ 
peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 








Zymocide— 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 
Antiseptic: 


ee 
.. 





















































































17. 
19. Organizing expenses: 
H L Ei 


21. 


Prptiog weekly news letter of july 17, '15, 
The Washington oP ep (<aitnuntwseunds 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............- 
Organizi: expenses: C Be p TN $47.35; 

PE + hah dnee eh opneinnses 


Organizing ‘expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 
ing expenses, C O Young 
° ce er, week ending july 17, 
‘15: R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, $30; 
LA Srarae, $26; JE isites $26; D L Brad- 
ley, $18; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, aie; 
I M Lauber, $19; WH Howlin, $25; AE 
Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $18; R S 
Thomas, $15; S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 
$15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E he oy 
$15; M M Connell (5 1-7 days), giz SE 
Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
$18; EJ Tracy, $14;H K Myers, $16;GP 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15;MR Ford, 
$15; M M Coates, $11; A D Cecil, $15; 
J McDonald, $10; E R Illingworth, B15; 
H H Ruebsam, $17.68; E Hart, $10; F A 
Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; F E War- 
ren, $10; P B Potter, $12; L P Chamber- 
lain, $10; J A Ross, $22.28; C R Gilbert, 
$10; A E Rush (5 % days), $9.17;E B Kane, 
$10; P G Wrenn, $10; M C Covert, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; E Preston, 
$15; M B Paul, $15; M L Robertson, $15; 
F W Dodge, $10; A G Russell (5 2-7 days), 
$17.38; C J Dorr, $17.14; A D. Cecil week 
ending july 24, ‘15 (vacation), $15; I M 
Lauber, week ending july 24, '15 (vacation), 
$19; I M Lauber, week ending july 31, 
"15 (vacation), $19; F A Manning, week end- 
ing july 24, 15 (vacation), $10; F A Man- 
ning, week ending july 31, '15 (vacation), 
$10; P B Potter, week ending july 24, "15 
(vacation), $12; P B Potter, week ending 
july 31, '15 (vacation), $12 eink ueibbin tien 
Salary, week ending july 17, "15, F C Thorne. 
Organizing expenses, R E Woodmansee...... 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder...... 
Per capita tax to Union Label Trades De- 
= of A F of L, for a, m, j, "15, T F 


Rix 

Salary, office employe, week ending july 24, 
"15 (vacation), S Lankford, $18; week end- 
ry july 31, '15, (vacation), S Lankford, 
DP p.crtcdnedetheedethbektensttugienenns 
Organizing erpenee: “ P Taylor, $61.45; J 
itzpatrick, $242.25......... 
Refund of charter fee, y. L. 14865, Fred Teche- 
DT ctsnindkks taken ch enbeeeeknsene® 
F H McCarthy, $65.47; 
ichelberger, $56.85; J Tafelski, $38.83; 
J L Lewis, $82.57; S Southeimer, we 

H Streifler, $47.81; C Wyatt, $57. oe JE 
Roach, $68.99; E'T Flood, $69.2 : JM 
Richie, $30; J A Flett, $51............... 
Refund overpayment tax (15 cents) and rein- 
statement fee (40 cents) S. P. 13093, Carl F 
DL Atle ndcenis eechandasesnenedsaaae 
Per capita tax to Union Label Trades Depart- 

ment of A F of L for mar, "15, T F Tracy.. 


. Organizing expenses (l-c hatters), S A Conboy 


Organizing expenses: W Collins, $45.60; H 
rayne, $113.70; P F Duffy, $43.40; J D 
Chubbuck, $57.48; T H Flynn, $68.67..... 
Refund overpayment tax (30 cents), and mem- 
bership books (8 cents), Chas. Little....... 
Rent of cellar space for month ending july 
18, '15, J A Wilner & Kassan 
Organizing expenses, C P Taylor 
Refund euppenant of tax 7. & E. O. 14601, 
C H Olsan 





917 65 
10 50 
57 00 
10 34 
2 85 


36 00 
303 70 
10 00 


611 22 
55 

4 40 
25 16 


328 85 


21. Salary and expenses relative to the A F of L 


22. — 


queen expenses (l-c hatters), M Kelleher 
ss expenses: S Iglesias, $68.41; J B 
27.40 


23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant 
weekly a letter of july 24, 
ald 


ashington Her 


Refund overpayment tax, C. & S. W. 10184, 
Geo 


Mt ttet at ohacenettnsdagebawensee 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 
Salary, office employes, week ending july 24, 

"15: J K , $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $19; 
I M Rodier, $18; W_H Howlin, $25; A E 
i? ¥ (5 days), $13.14; GA Boswell, 
$18; R S Thomas, $15; FK Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $18; E R Brownley, 15: 
W von Ezdorf, $16.76; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $14.84;S d Woolls, $19.68; 
E C Howard, $18.64; S BR Woolls, $18; 
E J Tracy, $14.33; H K Myers, $16;GP 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M R 
Ford (5 4-7 days), $13.75; M M ‘Coates, 
$11; L von Kreuter, $11; J McDonald, $10; 
E R Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $15.36; 
E Hart, $10; V L Young, $15; F E Warren, 
$10; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $18; 
C R Gilbert, $10; A E a? $10; E B 
Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; M a BR 
$10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10;E 
Preston (56-7 days), $14.82; M B Paul, $is; 
M L Robertson, $15.54; F W Dodge, $10; 
C J Dorr, $15; A G Russell (3 5-7 days), 
$12. 38; W H Howlin, week ending july 31, 
"15 (vacation), ss anki bn oii 
Salary, week ending july 24, '15, F C Thorne. 
Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170 for fifth week 
onting july 17, ‘15, J A Newman, pres, and 
F i Mn cicmencan aaah eneuded 6 
Strike benefits to F. L. 7087 for four days on 
seventy members, John Tosch, pres; W Hof- 
meister, secy 
Organizing expenses: D Kre 
Aviles, $io. C O Young, 


ots $4.35; Cirilo 


Refund overpayment tax L. . 14706, Chas F 
Bodine. . .. 2 ccc ceccnsssecccesscscccces 
Organizing , C J Folsom, $42.65; S 


glesias, $4 
Cost ot plates used in printing English ‘and 
Spanish membership books, A Zichtl & co. 
Organizing expenses (l-c hatters): S A Con- 
boy, $24. 55; M Kelleher, $36.15........... 
Or, ce .oupenate: JA Filett, $36; c Wyatt, 
$57: S Sontheimer, $40.50; J E Roach, 
$61.73; H Streifler, $55.32; H Flynn, 
$69 75° EERE Py eae ee 
Ex . Washington, D C, to Bridgeport, 
mn, and return attending conference, Frank 
Morrison. secy > 
Carpentering work, G W Fiather.... 
ones expenses: J M Richie, $30; 7 
elski, $40.33; HL Eichelberger, $57.60; 
J L Lewis, $91 01 


Organizing expenses (1-c hatters), W Collins. . 
y, $77.47; 


Or, ing expenses: F H McCarth 
i Frayne, $133.58; P F Duffy, $45.10; S 
E 'T Flood, 59.86; WR 


Iglesias, yee. 

Boyer, $34.67.......... 
Strike benefits “A H. N. M. 6170 for sixth week 

spaing. july 24, '15, R W Lorenz, pres, and 

racy, secy.... 

Legislative expenses, "A E Holder............ 
Refund overpayment tax F. L. 12412, J Rapp 
Expenses for month of july,’15, Sam! Gompers, 
Ss «tone atthe heibdedee eanths te eines ens we 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres. ... . . 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 


36 


218 


95 


0S 
81 


45 
50 


8 


2+ 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





an 
FOR A PURE:TONICAL STIMULANT; FOR 
CHEER OR COMFORT; STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH; FOR RECUPERA- 
TION AND RESTORATION 


| HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION. 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL 
PURE FOOD LAW. 


es) &) 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















>. - Plunate overpayment tax F. L. 12794, L E 





Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Salary, Eu employes, week ending july 31, 
"25: 33 35; R L Guard 5; F 
MER L A Sterne, $26; JE Giles, 
$26; D £ ow A $18; FL Faber, $21.60 

I M Rodier, $18; A E Hawkins, $16; G A 
Boswell, $18; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 

$20; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18; 
ER Brownley. $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 

bree (5 5-7 days), $14.29;M M Connell 
S E Woolls (5S 5-7 days), $17.87; E Cc 
, $18; S B Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, 
$14; HK Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $15; 
e, $15; M R Ford (5 3-7 days), 
M Coates, $11; L. von Kreuter, 
yy D Cecil, $15; J] McDonald (4 days), 
$7.15; E R Intlingworth, $15; H H Rueb- 
$17.86; E Hart (4 days), $7.14; V L 
Young, $15; F E Warren, $10;L P Cham- 
berlain, $10; 7 | A Ross (5 2-7 days), $15.86; 
C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $10; E B Kane, 
$10; P G Wrenn (5% days), $9.17; M Covert 
$10; F M Sears (5 days), $8.22; E F Lollo, 
$10; E Preston, $15; M B Paul, $15; M L 
Robertson (4 6-7 days), $11.97; F W Dodge, 
$10;C J Dorr, $15; A G Russeli (26-7 days), 
$9.28; C R Breneman, week ending aug 
7,°15 (vacation), $18; F E Waggaman, week 
ending aug 7, '15 (vacation), $15; F E Wag- 
gaman, week ending aug 14, '15 (vacation), 
$15; G P Boswell, week ending aug 7, ’15 
(vacation), $15; G P Boswell, week ending 
aug 14, '15 (vacation), $15; J McDonald, 
week ending aug 7, '15 (vacation), $10; 
J McDonald, week ending aug 14, '15 (vaca- 
tion), $10; V L Young, week ending aug 
7, "15 (vacation), $15; V L Young, week 
ending aug 14, "15 (vacation), $15; GA 
Boswell, week ending aug 7, '15 (vacation), 
$18; G A Boswell, week ending aug 14, "15 
(vacation), $18; A E Hawkins, week ending 


29. aug 7, ‘15 (vacation), $16; A E Hawkins, 

week ending aug 14, '15 (vacation), $16; 

E B Kane, week ending aug 7, 15 (vacation), 

$10; E B Kane, week ending aug 14, ‘15 

(vacation), $10; C R Gilbert, week ending 

aug 7, ‘15 (vacation), $10; C R Gilbert, 

week ending aug 14, ‘15 (vacation), $10; 

F E Warren, week ending aug 7, 15 (vaca- 

tion), $10; F E Warren, week ending aug 

14, '15 (vacation), $10 . $1,032 § 
Salary, week ending july 31, ‘15, F C Thorne. 35 
Salary, office employe, week ending aug 7, '15 

(vacation), M M Connell. = 14 
Postage on weekly news letter, PO dept 4 
Postage on AM FeEp, P O dept. . 81 
Fee, m o, 45c; ads in newspaper, $1 05; news- 

papers and magazines, $3.87; hauling and 

drayage, $4.60; paste, 40c; messenger service, 

55e; alcohol, 50¢; nails, 10c; disinfectant, 

35c; freight and expressage, $5.40; car tickets, 

$12.50; J E Giles..... 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 
Refund of overpayment tax G. W. 14367, 

L R Crispin 
Refund | rupee tax, F. L 7479, AA 


Lamon 

Refund of. overpayment. tax J. & E. O. 14601, 

H Olson : 
. Seals and Stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 

Salary and expenses, relative to the A F of L 
exhibit at Panama Exposition, Grant 
Hamilton . 7? 

Printing weekly news letter of july 31, "15, 
The Washington Herald 

Strike benefits to c. & W. 10968 for first week 
— may 22, '15, M Lopez, secy; +I Varga, 


> Settee =. AE Holder 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, 
C J Folsom, $43.55.... 
Stenographic services and typewriter hire, 
L H Marvel 
Refund overpayment tax S. P. 


*Includes $3,000 office building loan from defense fund. 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance on hand June 30, 1915 


$97,116 
Receipts for month of July, 1915. 8 


Expenses for month of July, 1915..... $15,244 07 
*On account of office sas loan 


from defense fund . 3,000 00 
——————- 18 244 


Cash balance on hand, July 31, 1915, less loan. $95,756 


In general fund 
In defense fund for local trade | anit Sedat labor 
unions. c 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 
In defense fund, July 31, 1915.. 
*On account of office building loan from defense 
“Sie of defense fund, July 31, 1915, including 
In poet fund, July 31, 1915....... 
*Balance on hand, July 31, 1915, including loan... . $98,756 


Cash balance on hand, July 31, 1915 $95,756 


*On account of office building loan from defense 


3,000 00 
*$98,7 56 29 


“FR. ANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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SPECIAL ORDER =I CLOTHING GURY 


Me ARHENT 


MADE TO ORDE 


BEFORE MAKING DEPOSITS ON SPECIAL ORDER 
OR MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHING, BE CERTAIN 
THAT THE CLOTHIER HAS THE AUTHORITY TO 
SEW IN THE ABOVE LABEL. IF IT IS NOT 
SEWED ON BY MACHINF, THEN YOUR CLOTHING 
IS NOT UNION MADE 


DEMAND UNION-MADE CLOTHING 





























S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 























| 


Demand this Label on all your Ready-to-Wear 
Clothing, Shirts, Overalls, Aprons and 
Duck Goods 


GENUINE LABELS ARE SEWED ON BY MACHINE 
STITCHED AROUND FOUR SIDES 





BSSSSSSS9SS9SS5SSS9S99 
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If this Label is not stamped on your Collars and 
Cuffs, you are wearing Non-Union Goods 


If your dealer does not handle them 
send for catalog to 


Union Label Collar Company 


137 Hamilton Street 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Prepaid orders filled promptly, direct from the Factory 





Any size or style, 2 for 25c. 6 Collars, one size, 65c. 
12 Collars, one size, $1.20, Postage Prepaid 





0CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9SSS5SSSSSS5S55595995S9999999 
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. 2 LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
| Now Playing tevez zest: nostox 


Also Record-Breaking Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Founded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 

At prices ranging from 25c to $2 

ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 
Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 


2 Sa It 











Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear SilKs 


Shirtings 


og 


@ 
Sales Rooms: 


38 East 25th St., New York 
Mills at: 


York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 








The Riggs National Bank 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Foreign Exchange’ Bought and Sold. 
Collections Made Throughout 
the World. 

Cable Transfers. 


Letters of Credit, Travelers’ Checks. 


Officers: 
CHARLES C, GLOVER, - President 
M. E, AILES, - Vice-President 
WM. J. FLATHER, - Vice-President 
HENRY H. FLATHER, - - Cashier 
JOSHUA EVANS, Jr., Assistant Cashier 


Capital - $1,000,000 
Surplus - $2,000,000 
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P. Dempsey Co. 


117 Merrimac Street 


BOSTON, : : MASS. 


Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


ne 


PHILADELPHIA, . . PENNSYLVANIA 











HAYES WHEEL 
aan 


‘JACKSON, : MICHIGAN 








Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance 
Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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TheHall Switch and SignalCompany 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











The : == . a, ore bers 
Karma of Labor Peet tay with less <i 


AND OTHER VERSES eee =| (YOU use the 
By FRANK K. FOSTER b ey W H IT E 
Pe. $0; Crore, $1.00, Paper, 50c. PusLisHep sy Tas AUTEOr ne ae e ete ae mn 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. _ us for details. 
nc VIBRATOR and ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 
“The author has caught the atmosphere of the tabor WHITE SEWING MACHIN E Co 


world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops an¢ 
streets is vividly portrayed.”— Boston Daily Post CLEVELAND. OHIO 
J 


THE SANITARY ‘‘O.K.” ERASER includes 








Ink, one ie Pencil, “Ths Sime Subscribe to the 
rubber ined dows until wedi it narrow edge allows a AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


letter or line to be erased without injuring another. 
Price re ed om S¢ 6 cn He ateoen. 
Bevel ¥en — $1 a Year 


lets free 
0. K. MFG. CO.. Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the well known Washbume “O.K." Paper Fasteners. 
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C. Berry & Co. 


Wholesale Liquors 
and Bottlers 


84 Leverett Street 
BOSTON, - MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


County Savings Bank 


Officers 


L. A. Watres, President 

Everett Warren, ist Vice-President 
Joseph O’Brien, 2d Vice-President 
Wallace M. Ruth, Cashier 

Leslie B. Tyler, Assistant Cashier 


Directors 


Joseph O’Brien 

Frederick J. Platt 

E. M. Rine 

Worthington Scranton 
Michael Bosak George Wah! 
F. H. Hemelright Everett Warren 
E. P. Kingsbury L. A. Watres 











BERG BROS. 


Market, 10th and 11th Sts. 


The Store for the 
Labor Man 


See our Credit Manager and he 
will open a charge account for 
you and your family. 


Everything for Wear 
and the Home. 


Clarke Bros, Stores 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Main Store 


318-322 N. Main Ave., Scranton 
Brancu STORES 


Dunmore, Olyphant, South Scranton, Provi- 
dence, Carbondale, Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, 
Nanticoke, Plymouth, Shenandoah, Mahanoy 
City, Mt. Carmel, Shamokin, Hazleton, 
Tamaqua, Lansford, Minersville, Pottsville. 














TeLepuone, BACK BAY 6785 


JOHN H. WATERS & CO. 


Grocers and Importers 
Distributors of Pelham Club Rye 





1441 Washington St., BOSTON 
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Bank By Mail 


TRADERS with an old reliable National bank that has been 


operating under the strict regulation of the United 
NATIONAL States Government for more than a quarter of a 
century. Send us a money order or check (or paper 
money by registered mail) for the amount of your 
BANK first deposit and we will send you your Pass Book 
with this amount properly credited. And we will 
pay you 3% interest on your money as long as it is 
deposited with us. 
Scranton, Pa. Start Today 




















Try. These > ni 


“DiAMONd EbGE Is 4 QUALITY PLEDGE” 


Wafers TOOLS 
Once Machintets 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deliciousthey are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers-— 
the only difference isin , 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 


kiddies and mother are ( Used by Skilled Mechanics. For sale by 





Plasterers Brick Layers 


bound to enjoy them. ’ 
ee ee all Leading Hardware Dealers 


New England 


ey Co. } , CUTLERY 
“Diamond Ebae 1s 4 Quaury PLepGs” 


NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS &__ _ 

















The Engine For Winter or Summer 


THE AMERICAN BALL ANGLE COMPOUND ENGINE 


was designed especially for power plant work. In the summer it can be run con- 
densing and therefore will use only a minimum amount of steam; in winter it can 
be run on back pressure and supply cnough exhaust steam to heat the building or 
factory. In this case, the engine really becomes a reducing valveand GENERATES 
ENOUGH CURRENT FOR LIGHT AND POWER AT PRACTICALLY NO COST. 

For other points of superiority, such as good steam economy, automatic system 
of lubrication, uniform reins moment, etc., write for our pamphiet on the 
Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 








AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY = 47 Raritan Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 
on assorted orders epure and above to oA e 


all railroad stations in these States 


New York West Virginia New Hampshire Hooven Owens 
New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 5] 

Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 


a a and Dentschler 


paees charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00and above 


to all places within fifty miles of C 
New York. Express charges are also ompany 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 


$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York. 


Our catalog gives fuller details including 
wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven’t it, let us send it to you. HAMILTON, OHIO 
PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Candies, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 








“HOW TO FILE, SET, and SHARPEN 
SAWS?” is Fully Told in Our 


BOOKLET 
Ohe - ag 
Thos. Moore Saw Points’ 


We will send this, no charge, 


Distilling upon request. 


Co. ao 


Saw Sets, Bench Stops, Nail 
Pullers, Box Openers 


and other products 


McHEESPORT, Pa. a 


CHAS. MORRILL 
104 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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A Good Workman 


IS KNOWN BY HIS TOOLS 








Stratton & Terstegge 
Company's 


Tinners’ Tools are just the kind you need. 


They are the best kind with which to work 
our Old-Time Tin Plate or for applying 
Anchor Solder. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








Stratton & Terstegge Co. 


Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Clinton 
Wire Cloth Co. 


508 SEARS BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Detender 
Photo Supply Co. 


Incorporated 


+ 


ARGO PARK 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


John W. Masury & Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


New York 
Chicago 














The 
Direct Hosiery Co. 


No. 77 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 


BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS 


OF 


MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 


¥ 








FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














maser 
DUFFY’S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 


and 


Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St. N. W. Washington, D. C, 














Dick's Original Balata Belt 


~ = 
<—_“DICKBELT” 
a 
The Most Powerful and Durable 
Driving Belt in the World. 


TRY ONE AND PROVE THIS FOR 
YOURSELF 


R. & J. DICK, Ltd., Passaic, WN. J. 
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WHALEN BLUE BIRD 


SAVE THE “PINK LABELS” 








AMERICAN DISTRICT 
STEAM COMPANY 


UNDERGROUND HEATING SPECIALTIES 
STEAM PIPE CASING AND WOOD PIPE 
TRAPS, VALVES, REGULATORS, METERS, 
FITTINGS AND GENERAL HEATING 
SUPPLIES 


WORKS AND OFFICES 
NORTH TONAWANDA - NEW YORK 


ABBOTTS ALDERNEY DAIRIES 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY, 
OCEAN CITY, WILDWOOD, 
CAPE MAY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


3ist and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA 











ALERT TOOL 
COMPANY 


a 


221 N. TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
PHILADELPHIA - - 


Auburn Trust 
—Company— 


OFFI 
RALPH R. Keecer, President 
Georce W. Benuam, First Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
D. Epwin Frencn, Second Vice-Pres. 
Neat W. REMINGTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 


Wilbur B. Barnes 
George W. Benham 
James C. Bishop 
George W. Bowen 
Thomas F. Dignum 
Frank A. renee 
Gurdon §S, Fanning 
D. Edwin French 
Thomas H. Garrett, Jr. 
Patrick M. Herron 
Ralph R. Keeler 


John F, Kingston 
Julius Kraft 
Sanford G. Lyon 
Harold G. Metcalf 
Luther W. Mott 
Henry D. Noble 
Neal W. Remington 
Franklin P. Taber 
John Taber 

J. Reynolds Wait 
Sidney J. Westfall 














Douglas A. White 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $300,000 
Pays 3 1-2 per cent Interest on Deposits 


Pays Checks Without Presentation of Pass Book 


Loans Money Upon Bonds, Mortgages, and 
Approved Collateral 
Acts as Trustee, Committee, Executor, 
Guardian, ete. 


63 GENESEE STREET 
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F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America} 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand =. Corsets 


IN THE WORLD 1 
For Carpenters, Coo Ship Builders, Coach The World’s 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood Standard. 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive wy . 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 7 : For All Figures 
made in this country. ioe y, From Very Slender 
For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers W\\\9 to Extra Stout 


HM your dealer does not keep them and refuses 

to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 

failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 

as we issue separate catalogues, and state where E om 
you saw this “ad.” All Dealers 


Mack & Co. <P. : ‘ard KOPS BROS. 





Manufacturers 


4 =e NEW YORK 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. a 








wee vw 


The Washington Loan and 
Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CORSETS 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 At Leading Retailers 


SURPLUS -_- $1,000,000 
STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 








being subject to check. 
Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 


guardian, etc. ; First-Bridgeport National Bank 


Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and stores Officers: 


valuables. CHARLES G. SANFORD, President 


P. W. WREN, Vice-President 
Issues letters of credit and travelers’ F. N. BENHAM, Vice-President 


checks to persons traveling abroad. O. H. BROTHWELL, Cashier 
H. C. WOODWORTH, Assistant Cashier 


JOHN JOY EDSON, President F. N. BENHAM, Jr., Assistant Cashier 
F. W. HALL, Assistant Cashier 


; Allows interest on deposits, the same 
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Bryden 


Horseshoe Company 
Maaufacturers of 


Forged and Rolled 
HORSE and MULE SHOES 





Brands: Boss, Banner, Featherweight 
Bryden,C,C.& K., B. & M. 





STEEL and ALUMINUM RACING PLATES 


CATASAUQUA :: PA. 


O N of the Home, Office, Theatre, 

Factory, Ballroom, Store- 
TH E aan Pubtic "Building, 
WALLS 


Convention Hail 
Johnston’s Dullkote 
Furnishes the one perfect decoration and wall 
covering. Its great superiority lies in that it 
has the desirable soft color tones of kalsomine 
without the drawbacks. It can be washed and 
scrubbed repeatedly without fading, and can 


be applied alike on new or old plaster, wall 
paper, wood, metal, paint or plaster board. 








A Trial Will Convince 


The R. F. Johnston Paint Co. 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 











Champagne 
Velvet 


The Beer of Premier 
Quality 


Terre Haute Brewing 
Company 


TERRE HAUTE INDIANA 








MARK 


Ona Stove 





Tells you all you need 
to know about it; it’s 
the mark of remarkable 
stoves : $3 


MADE BY 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO. 


Hamilton, Ohio 
House Founded 1845 
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The 


Mosler Safe Co. 





Hamilton, Ohio 


SEAGRAVE 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Motor Tire 
Apparatus 


COLUMBUS 


FEDERATIONIST 789 


hy +i 


When in Columbus, Ohio, let the | 


Hotel pes! 


be your home : £uropean Pian 





Rooms 75c and $1.00; with bath 
$1.50. Homelike, comfortable, 
convenient. Dining room re- 
modeled. SANITARY 


‘Just Two Blocks from UNION DEPOT’’ | 


Sahel ATONE RR ot 2 


aaa ALBAAA 


The M. Vi. Stanton | 


Company 





ee hill ll ll ll a tle le se le te iy te le nk 











WHOLESALE 
WHISKEY and 
—— Ving 
MERCHANTS 











Bell Telephone Main 2059 
Citizens Telephone 7691 


4 
4 
4 
. 
. 
. 
q 
4 
4 
4 
. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
q 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


45 East Chestnut Street 


COLUMBUS, - OHIO 


Jaa 


yooseesans 
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THE HENRY GEIERSHOFER CLOTHING COMPANY 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Clothing 


ALL UNION MADE 





Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


HAMILTON, - - 


ARBOGAST @ BASTIAN CO. 


Wholesale Slaughterers 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Calves 


Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY PURE LARD 
AND FINE SAUSAGES 


ALLENTOWN - - PENNA. 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 
86 Warren Street 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 


405-406 Stephen 
Girard Building 


BONNEY VISE AND 


TOOL WORKS, Inc. 
Established 1876 


Factory and General Offices 
ALLENTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 


Horn & Horn 


LUNCH ROOMS 


+ 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA 











Telephone 686 Market 


James R. Sayre, Jr., & Co. 


Second Wharf Below Centre Street Depot 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dealers in Masons’ Materials 


Building Brick; Fine Pressed and Ornamental 
Enameled Brick and Hollow Brick; Fire Brick; Fire 
Tile and Blocks, all shapes and sizes; Fire Clay and 
Fire Sand; also Adamant, Windsor Mortar, White 
Sand, Lath, Drain Pipe, Lime, Plaster, Cement, 








Forty-six years of successful 
banking 
2 
Capital and Surplus 


$1,500,000.00 


TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


OF ONONDAGA 
SYRACUSE, - - NEW YORK 
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Pittsburgh WoodPreservingCo. 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co. 
Michigan Wood Preserving Co. 


Creosoters oi 


Ties, Poles, Piling, Bridge 
Timbers, Cross Arms, 
Trunking and 


PAVING BLOCKS 


We manufacture a Special Block which will 
not bleed and is desirable for freight stations, 
station platforms, approaches where the ordi- 
nary block is unsuitable. 


We are equipped to use any modern 
process,in accordance with any 
Specifications, and we guar- 
antee our work. 


General Office 


2004 Commonwealth Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Broadford Pr yrs Consclisvlle Pa. 
Orrville, Ohie Reed City, Michigan 


The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company 


GA 


i 
Light, Heat and Power 
at Domestic Rates 


General Offices: 
Sixth Avenue and Cherry Street 
PITTSBURGH 











Bell and Keystone Telephones 


PHILADELPHIA BRICK 
MACHINE WORKS 


GEORGE CARNELL 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Machinery used in the 
manufacture of Fire 
and Red Bricks 


ce 


1819, 1821, 1823 
North Fifth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 








Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


DANIEL’S 
P. P. P. Rod Packing 


For Water, Steam, Air, Ammonia 


EBONITE SHEET PACKING 


For That Troublesome Joint 


QUAKER TIRES 
**Miles Cheaper” 


Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose for every pur- 
pose, Pump Valves, Gaskets, Rubber Mats 
and Matting, Moulded Goods and a 
general line of Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


QUAKER CITY RUBBERCO. 


Main Office 
PHILADELPHIA 


Branches 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
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‘Keystone Badge Co. 


READING, PA. 


Badges, Banners 
Buttons 


4 


See that the label is on your badge—We print it. 





Drink 
BARBEY’S 
Beer, Ale and Porter 


Brewed by 


P. BARBEY 2 SON 
430 Court Street - Reading, Pa. 








General Film Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


¥ 


218 Commercial Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 





| CROFT'S MILK COCOA 
Best Cocoa in the World 


TO DIGEST 


Send Postal to Croft Adlen@s. Phijadelphia 
For Small Sample FREE 








ee - 














Telephone Cambridge 1894 


DavisIceCreamCo. 


Organizations of All Kinds 
Supplied at Special 
Rates 


155 Massachusetts Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE, - - MASS. 














Cream 


All-ways 
Delicious—Nutritious 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Bsr CHANDLER BARBER ¢ 


124 SUMMER SF. BOSTON. 


TLPLACS | 
| 
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BUILDERS’ STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Metai Lath 
Concrete Reinforcement 
Metal Casements 


Kalamein Doors 
and Windows 


Metal Corner Bead 
Corrugated Culvert Pipe 
Everything for the Contractor 


Send us your Inquiries 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





Crew Levick Company 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


REFINERIES 
Glade Oil Works, - 
Muir Oil Works, - - Warren, Pa. 
Seaboard Oil Works, - Chester, Pa. 
Penna. Paraffine Works, Titusville, Pa. 


Warren, Pa. 











Connecticut Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co. 


Capital, - $750,000 
Surplus, - $750,000 


@The largest capital and surplus of any 


trust company in the state. @The largest . 


deposit of any trust company in the state. 
@The largest amount of trust funds held 
by any company in the state. @The 
largest safe deposit vault in the state. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT Trust DEPARTMENT 


Meigs H. Whaples, Pres. Arthur P. Day, Vice.Pres. 
John M, Taylor, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
Hosmer P. Redfield, Treas. J. Lincoln Fenn, Secy. 
AllenH.Newton, Asst. Treas. Albert T. Dewey,AsstSecy 


corecnlste. HARTFORD, CONN 








Chambers Bros. Co. 


Iron Founders and 
Machinists 








Fifty-Second and Media Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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© . HEN you have learned the quality of 
Springfield Beer you will not 

be satisfied with anything else 

B SOLD ON DRAUGHT AND 
IN BOTTLES 


SPRINGFIELD BREWERIES CO. $3 Springfield, Mass. 














Mumm’s Extra Rye Montreal Malt Rye 


Security Trust Company | | ** "= gueen Be 
wines N. M. URI & CO., Inc, 


CENTRAL SQ. MARKET SQ. 
Fine Whiskies 


Capitaland Surplus . . $400,000 SS) am) 
Resources ‘ i ‘ - $4,300,000 











LOUISVILLE 33 KENTUCKY 








W. Hi. BLEE, Pres. LEWIS PHILLIPS, Sec’y & Treas. 


United Electric Apparatus Co. 


(INCORPORATED The 


Engineers, Designers. Manufacturers, Dealers aad Contractors Sprin sti e| d B r ewer ies 


Electric and Steam Railway 

Signaling Apparatus and (Limited) 

Accessories, Electric Light 
and Power Installation 





Long Distance Telephones No. 194 and 225 


Springfield, Ohio 





1529 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















(Veils Brothers Company 
Builders 


Unity Building 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. prictlezers Scattelts Cerpeners Sextet 


Manufacturers of —————_.- Stuccoers’ Scaffolds Painters’ Scaffolds 





| “*TROUBLE-SAVERS” EVANSVILLE : INDIANA 








Foss BOSTON “On sale where 


| “An introduction leads 
to everlasting 2 “ Quality is 
friendships” pe : appreciated” 


CHOCOLATES 








H. L. MILLIGAN, Pres. and Gen’l Manager ‘“‘CHAMPION’ TOOLHOLDERS AND 
N. H. FAIRBANKS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. EXPANDING MANDRELS 


W. E. JOHNSON, Jr., Secretary 


Used by Uncle Sam. Largest Railroads 


The Fairbanks Company Best Factories. Ask for our New Catalog 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO PLATES 
w 


Western Tool and Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 








F. W. DeVoe @ C. T. Raynolds Co. 
101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by ae 2 , aa 

We Have our own “Hi tandards” of quality and do 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Uv. s. A. not enter into competition with those oy 
. 6s ” who pay more attention to making goods to sell at 
Cable Address: “SPRINGFOND +4 prices than they do to see how perfectly they can 
. . . them. 

ieber’s, Western Union and Priv —e 
Lieber’s, We U d Private Codes ’ | Inferior Goods Are Like Inferior and Under. 
paid Men-DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 




















Commercial Stationers 


Typewriter and Office Supply Co. orice ursitareana Fiing 


Devices 
702-4-6 Tenth Street $3 Washington, D. C. & Addressing Machines 








Empire State Silk Label Co. woven Capers  Attistic Designs a Specialty 


A. K. BUHL, Proprietor Established 1892 


New York Sales Rooms: 10 West 23d Street, Cor. 5th Ave., Telephone 4311 Gramercy 
Main Office and Mills: West New Brighton, N. Y. Telephone 24 West Brighton 
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Rhode Island Perkins. Horse Shoe Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perkins Horse and Mule Shoes and Toe Calks 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 








The New York State 
National Bank 


Original Charter 1803 


Capital * * $500,000 
Surplus -« * « 500,000 
Deposits « 21,000,000 


Join our Christmas Club 


ALBANY - NEW YORK 


Midland Metal Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ORNAMENTAL BRASS 
AND IRON 


21st and Jefferson Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Obermeyer sus 
§ Liebmann 





BREWERS 
MALTSTERS 
BOTTLERS 


REE 


Forrest, Noll and Bremen Streets 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 


NEW YORK CITY 





( 1509) 
TELEPHONES ) 1510 
1 


4 WILLIAMSBURGH 








Ferry Hat Mfg. 
Company 





Manufacturers of 
Fine and Medium 
Grade 


SOFT 
HATS 





FOR THE JOBBING TRADE 
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New York Office: 250 W. 54th Street Chicago Office: 14 North Franklin Street Toronto Office: 60 Front Street W. 
Boston Office: 18 Elm Street San Francisco Office: 216 Market Street London Office: 102 Fore Street 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CoO. 


Established in 1877 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


marersof HIGH GRADE RUBBER GOODS 


A Few of Our Specialties— 


Pure Gum Seamless Nipples. Made bya Sonttary Process from purest Gum, put up in individual carton and not 
subjected therefore to indiscriminate handling. ater Bettles. In every conceivable size, color and price. The 
use of the Water Bottles is too well known to enter into details. A Water Bottle is invaluable. Dipped Bubber 
Gleves. The use of Rubber Gloves keeps the hands soft and white, removing all callous and roughness of skin. 








[[hittemore’s 
: WIA WA A NZ WY WY 

Shoe Polishes NB NB NB NB NB NB 
+, FIS FAIS FDIS DUS DVC 


FINEST QUALITY, LARGEST VARIETY SFO ZK FIS 





WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


—— of Shoe Polishes in the World R H WI ITE 
4 














Warren Furniture Co. C 0 M P A N Y 


Makers of 


“THE WARREN LINE” 
OF CHAMBER FURNITURE 


ae ; 7 WA Ws ND NLS ND NTE 

WARREN QUALITY NZ NB MY y, ANA Vv ANY: 4 

FICS PIS FDIS FDIS DUS DVS 
WARREN, - PENNA. 





4 
rata 




















THE H. WALES LINES COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Builder of 
Haughton Hall, Yale University; Whig and Clio Halls, Princeton University; Crossley 
Hall and eight other buildings at Mt. Hermon School for Boys; Congregational Church, 
Hospital, Normal School, Naugatuck, Conn.; Congregational Church and Savings Bank 
at Danbury, Conn,; Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., several build- 
ings; Hallet & Davis Piano Co., factory, Neponset, Mass.; Aeolian Co , plants at Gar- 
wood, N. J., and Meriden, Conn. ; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., several buildings, Stamford, 
Conn.; U. G. I. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Twenty Power Stations; Swift & Com- 
pany, Market-house, 152nd St. and Brook Ave., New York City and Bangor, Maine. 














<n oe RS 
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Irwin & Leighton 


hen 
Building 


. Contractors 


— 














KEYSER BUILDING, BALTIMORE 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
126 NORTH 32th ST., PHILADELPHIA 


How Much Have 
You Saved? 


$ $ 


If you have not yet begun to 
save, there is no time like the 
present. And there is no better 
bank in which to save than this 
bank where your surplus funds 
are absolutely safe and pro- 
tected and where your money 
earns for you yearly interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent. Open 
an account with us TODAY. 





IRON AND GLASS 
Dollar Savings Bank 
115 Carson St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


lee 


Falconer Mirror 


Mirrors and Glass 
Shelves 


SKYLIGHT, WIRE, FIGURED, 
STAINED and POLISHED 
PLATE GLASS; ACID GRIND- 
ING, SAND BLASTING, 
CHIPPING .’. % os 


Plant No. 1 Plant No. 2 
FALCONER, N.Y. YOUNGSVILLE, Pa, 


Office and Works: 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, - 


EDGAR B, JEWETT JOHN E, JEWETT 


The Jewett 
Refrigerator Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


HARVARD 
TRUST COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Officers 
Wacter F. Earce, President 
Epwarp D. Wuitrorp, Vice-President 
HersBert H. Dyer, Treasurer 
Directors 
Walter F. Earle Frederick W. Tilton 
William W. Dallinger Albert M. Barnes 


Warren H. Dunning Edward D. Whitford 
John H. Corcoran Edward J. Brandon } 
BOO OOOO" 
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Make No Mistake 
About Your Bank 


or about what the business of a bank com- 
prises. A bank is not merely a place where 
money is deposited and loaned. A bank isa 
complicated machine to facilitate the ex- 
change of the products of industry. Without 
banks the primitive method of bartering or 
swapping one kind of goods for another 
would become necessary, involving great ex- 
pense and loss to some, with consequently 
large gains to others. Less than one-twenti- 
eth of the deposits in banks are in currency. 
More than nineteen-twentieths ofall bank de- 
posits in this country are in the form of com- 
mercial paper, which expre-ses in terms of 
dollars and cents the value of products sold. 
A bank takes such paper and converts it into 
whatitsdepositors need, without loss of time 
and at minimum expense, furnishing credits 
with which its customers may buy new ma- 
chinery and materials, and currency to pay 
for labor. A bank is therefore as necessary to 
the conduct of business as are air, light and 
food to sustain the body. A bank which best 
performs those functions is the best bank in 
which to deposit the earnings arising from 
your industry. 


Che National Bank of Auburn, New York 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817 
Tue O_pest BANK 1n CENTRAL New York 
is best equipped by long experience and a 
large and carefullyselected list of correspond- 
ents in all countries, to serve its patrons in 
transferring funds and making collections. 
Best equipped, also, to safeguard the interests 
of its depositors. 


GROFF SPRING 


B. O. R. 
Whiskey 





Guaranteed to be a Pure Rye Whiskey of 
Perfect Quality and 100 Proof 


FRANCIS KELLY & CO. Inc. 


Distillers 
WILMINGTON, DEL. LANCASTER, PA. 











National 
Commercial Bank 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,500,000 


Pays 4% 


On Special Interest Deposits If 
Left Undisturbed for 
Six Months 


LIT BROTHERS 


Eighth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Kittanning Brick and Fire 
Clay Company 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


S. C. MARTIN, President 
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Rochester Box and Lumber 
Company 
Packing Cases 

and Shooks 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


Culver Road Subway, Rochester, N.Y. 


Turner Concrete 
Steel Company 





1713 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Rochester Telephone 


Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MarcusLeew’s Boston Theatres 


% Orpheum, Globe * 
St. James, South End 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE 











The Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


**Columbia’’ 
Dental Equipment 


STAFFORD & HOLT 


Manufacturers of 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


and 
NAPPING MACHINES 


Little Falls New York 











1850 1915 


SHIELDS & SON 


Union Made Tobaccos 

“Blue Line” - “Even Up” - “Sea Spray” 
31-37 Church Street 

Albany * - New York 








F.C. Warren & 
Bradford Co. Coal 


Established 18537 -_—— Incorporated 1906 








6 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 


Succeeding F. C. Warren Co., and 
John A. Bradford Coal Co. 
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M. McDonough Co. 


EXPERT 


Road Builders 


ALL KINDS OF ASPHALT 
OILS APPLIED UNDER 
PRESSURE 
Sf 


Swampscott, 
fBass. 








George Doehne 


Ale, Porter, 


and 


Lager Beer 
BREWERY 


0909900000000 OO00 


—" 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 




















Harrisburg Pipe and 
Pipe Bending Co. 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


Seamless Drawn Cylinders 
for Compressed Gases 
in all Sizes a 
Specialty 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





FELTON & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED, 1819 











Distillers of 


Crystal Spring Rum 
THE BEST RUM MADE 
All Ages in Bulk. The 
Only Rum Bottled 
in Bond 


South Boston, - «+ Mass. 
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AN, 


“a : nee 
127th to 429th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Qity.K. Y. 




















“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 




















Easiest 
to Learn 
Easiest 


THOSE who are now studying to become stenographers 
and typewriter operators should learn to use the L.C, 
SMITH & BROS.—the easiest machine to run. 


Because it is ball-bearing throughout—type bars, 
W carriage, capital orc ee | a light touch an 
of work without the use of extra attachments. 
be Because your hands do not have to leave the key- 
board to reach the different keys and control 
levers used in ordinary correspondence. 
Because it is easy to change ribbons—(and platens 
for manifold work when necessary). 
Because the whole machine is so simple, so compact, 
of typists use this machine. 
THERE ARE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES open for operators of 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. We tell you about 
them; about the service offered by our free employment 
departments all over the country; about our Typists’ Certi- 
ficates and Diplomas in Typewriting—in our booklet, “How 
to Win Typists’ Certificates.” SEND For IT!, 


least possible o~erator fatigue. 
Y 
so handy to operate, so efficient. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Because itis planned to do so many different kinds 
? Because so many big corporations and employers 
Home office & factory,Syr ,»N.Y.Branches in all principal cities 














Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 








JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 


. 
oe 


+ 
























i) 


States Pow. 


C 
ch 


Unite 





ia (Ss 











Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 










General Office L 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. & 


Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 
















The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R, R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 














in Every Room 
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United Waste 





TROY, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


FURNACE and FOUNDRY 


Hard Structure Low Sulphur 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL 


GAS, STEAM and COKING 


1,000 Ovens 


oe 


Washington Coal & Coke Co. 


General Offices, DAWSON, PA. 
N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent, 515 Wood 
St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











UNION LABEL PRODUCTS 


OF THE BLANK BOOK WORKERS 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


GET THEM AT 


William Mann Company 


529 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BRANCH—105 Chambers Street 
FACTORY—21 to 27 No. Fifth Street, Phila. 
PAPER MILLS at Lambertville, N. J. 





MANN’S FINAN SIALSECRETARY’SLEDGER-Write for Circular 
We shall be glad to supply you with the fol- 
lowing—our Own make and Union 

Made Throughout: 
Commercial Stationery , 
Printing 


Blank Books Stenographers’ Note Books 

Loose Leaf Pens, Pencils, Inks, Erasers Engraving 
Devices Rubber Stamps, Mucilage, Die'Stamping 

Lithographing Blotters 


COPYING BOOKS AND PAPERS, AND CARBON PAPERS 





A. J. Bolton Company 


All grades of 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HEELS 


348 Whitney St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester Top-Lift Company 


A. J. BOLTON CO., Successor 
All grades of 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S TOP-LIFTS 


348 Whitney St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















LEARN TO SAVE 
nape ae 


The Western Saving 


Fund Society 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Tenth and Walnut Streets 


Banking by Mail is a Feature of this Society 
INTEREST 3,43; PER CENT 
We Have Been in Business Over 68 Years 


Assets, Over $38, 000,000 
Deposits, Over $35,000,000 
Open Account, Over 63,000 
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Bryant Electric Co. 


GRANT 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Manufacturers of 


Electrical Wiring Devices 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Don’t Put Off Trying 
Evans 
Ale 


Begin your education 
in Good Living and 
food Drinking NOW 


Order a dozen bottles for Home Enjoyment 














ASK FOR 
‘*THE GREEN FOLDER’”’ 


* Ply GK 
Ceo TISBUR zs 
Omy.co™M 


Unequalled Service 


PITTSBURGH & BUTLER 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Passenger Baggage Express Freight 











Pittsburgh Terminal 
Penn Ave. & Stanwix Street 


Butler Terminal 


Nixon Hotel Building 








Watson Manufacturing 
Company 


STEEL FURNITURE 
INSECT SCREENS 





Catalogues Sent on Request 


JAMESTOWN, Rate N. Y. 
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The Dealers Steam 





G. F_HEUBLEIN & BRO. | | Packing Company 


HARTFORD, - - - CONN. 











REAL ESTATE INSURANCE af 


Greene & Son 
AUCTIONEERS 


40 Bedford Street Fall River, Mass. 
Opp. Post Office Telephone 120 


Real Estate Bought and Sold on Commission 





Palmyra 3 New York 


Facilities for placing all kinds of Insurance 











Federal Trust Company 


Corner Devonshire and Water Streets 


(Converse erate 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to 
Check 


- 

Correspondence Solicited With Those Who 

}e U BR B E ine Contemplate Making Changes or 
Opening New Accounts 


SHOE CO. Total Resources - - $8,500,000 











GELIEN & COMPANY 


155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 
NEW DURHAM - - NEW JERSEY 
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“Sterling’’ Emery Wheel Dressers and Cutters 


Manufactured by 


DIAMOND SAW AND STAMPING WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ECONOMY 


GOOD OLD ECONOMY 
RYE WHISKEY 





DISTILLING 


- distillers of 








COMPANY 


Generali Office 


PITTSBURGH, - PA. 











BALLINGER & PERROT 


ARCHITECTS 
and 
ENGINEERS 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 


Organized 1865 


Cayuga County Savings Bank 
Corner of Genesee and State Sts. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


3 i*2 per cent inte: est paid 
on money deposited 


Mortgage Assets 
Loans Made $4,011,819.93 








THE LEADING ICE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


w 


THE POSTON ICE COMPANY 
110 STATE STREET 








J. R. CONNELL 
Ss 


829 Land Title Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 











CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CoO. 


CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


ROCHESTER, . 


NEW YORK 











CRANDALL PACKING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Packings for 
Steam, Water, Air, 
Gas, and Ammonia. 


Main Offices and Factory atPALMYRA, N.Y. 


ALLAS 
No. 2618 Elm St. No. 515 S. 20th St. 
PITTSBURGH Kansas CIty 
3d Floor Mfgrs. Bldg. re 709 


Branch Factories 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and DaLLas, Texas 


New York City CLEVELAND CHIcaGo 
No. 136 Liberty St. 805 Superior Ave.N.W. 25 N. Franklin St. 


BIRMINGHAM BosTON 
No. 19 High St. 
New ORLEANS 


AN FRANCISCO 
No. 565 Mission St. 








Delaware St. 314 Magazine St. 
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GOOD WISHES FROM 


KAUFMANN’S 


“The Big Store” 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SONS 


Undertakers 





No. 50 Lagrange Street 
BOSTON ~ MASS. 


Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Entire building, containing 
every facility, devoted to 
our business 


NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 








JAKE WIRTHS 


on Eliot Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


_——— 


German Restaurant 








Kutztown Foundry 
and Machine 
Company 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Boiler Fronts and Castings 
Machine Castings 
Special Machinery for Gar- 
bage Reduction, Degreasing, 
and Rendering Plants 











JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


BOSTON - - 
New England’s Largest Retail Establishment 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


E ¥r 
00 ~[urkam)-Jurcexy $ 
. DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 








1" 


590 MontGcomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y. 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























Anchor Post Iron Works 





GATES, RAILINGS 


WIRE FENCES 





165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 









































“THE 
SOUTHWESTERN 
SYSTEM”’ 





Thank 
Dou 


WE ONLY WANTED TO ATTRACT 
YOUR ATTENTION 





THE 


Cleveland Southwestern & 
Columbus Ry. Co. 


525 GARFIELD BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Now We Can’t Afford to Be 
Without It 


HIRTY YEARS AGO none but the 
rich used GAS for cooking. At the 
present price of 75 cents per thousand 
feet as in Lynn and adjoining towns 


GAS 


with its Convenience, Safety, Cleanli- 
ness, and Economy will beat Kerosene 
Oil at EVERY POINT. Gas at 


75 Cents 


is also cheaper than any hard fuel. Gas 
and Electricity save labor in the homes of 
industrial people and afford time for 
recreation to the woman whose 
work is never done. 


vvverry 


Lyon Gas and Electric Co. 
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LION goxeexsee | MILK 



































WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 











COFFEE PERCOLATORS 
CHAFING DISHES _ 


With Alcohol Lamps and Electric Heaters 
Also for the Range 





CASSEROLE DISHES, RELISH DISHES, 
SALAD SETS, ETC, 


NICKEL PLATE OR SOLID COPPER 


Manning, Bowman & Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


4 


2 Rector Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























URRLANCY MP 
HoseC | ett 
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Do You Drink 


Gibson's 
or Just Whiskey? 


@ 


Gibson Distilling Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for our "Genenet* Booklet Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 























BROMO~ 
SELTZER 


‘FOR 


HEADACHES 


J10¢,25¢, 504, & $129 Bottles. 











Bogus and Imitation Labels 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

by the American Federation of Labor - 
r $3 


ganized Labor in general. 
Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Avat, ASK FOR 
<6 S MECHANICS UNION OVERALLS 
an): 


Mechanics Union Overall Company 
137-139 GRAND STREET 


NEW YORK 


Qnion Mational Bank 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 




















HARVARD United States 
BREWING Worsted Co. 


COMPANY 
YY 
































BOSTON, 


MASS. 60 FEDERAL STREET 


Boston, Massachusetts 














RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BECK WITH-CHANDLER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 


; NEW YORK 


NEWARK, N. J. 
J 320 Fifth Avenue 


203 Emmett Street 











Fifty-Seventh Year Telephones, Roxbury 72-73-74 


The Stratfield J. S. Waterman & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station, 


Fire Proof 
H. C. GRISWOLD, Manager 


275 Rooms. 260 with Bath. Unexcelled 
Accommodations for Automobile 
Parties, Rooms $100 Per Day and up. Funeral,Cemetery, Cremation & Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. Complete equipment 
Main, Golden Hill and Chapel Streets for city and out-of-town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S.Waterman,Pres. Joseph S.Waterman,V-Pres. Frank $.Waterman,Jr 


BRI DGE PORT - . Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address: 


“Undertaker, Boston 














BEST ON THE MARKET 


Black Label Whiskey 
i 





BOTTLED BY 


Gallagher 2 Burton 


1204 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














DISTILLERS 


Steinhardt Bros. & Co. SSS SS 


Ninth Avenue and Thirteenth Street 33 $3 New York 











The McDaniel Steam Tra Discharges continuously and never blows 
IMPROVED Steam. Made extra heavy for high pres- 
sure. We also manufacture Reducing Valves, 
Exhaust Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and 


Watson @McDaniel Co. Exhaust Steam, Blow-off Valves, Relief Valves, 





146 North 7thStreet :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ejectors, Etc, Send for Catalogue 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: eS 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shal! any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a conVention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

TuirpD—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official mont#ly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L,. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Fedetation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901, 
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Good old 


GUCKENNEINER 


“Since 1857" 
BOTTLED IN BOND 














Prentiss Patent Homestead Valves 
Vises 


What are they? 








They are such an article as no USER OF VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STPAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A Booklet for the Asking 


, . Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
Prentiss Vise Company cantly g 


NEW YORK Brass Founders : Works at Nomestead 




















_— Huther Bros. 
or cutting 

any width «= SW Mfg. Co. 
groove from atent Groover 
inches or gr Dado Head 


over. 

This is the only Dado Head on the market that gives entire sat- 

isfaction on all classes of work. No screw adjustment. For different 

width grooves simply remove or add inside cutters. Sold by builders 

and dealers of woodworking machinery in all parts of the United 

wil States. Will send on approval, in competition with any other make 
- cuta on the market; if not the BEST, return at our expense. 

perfect 

groove with Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 

or across 1010 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

the grain. " 

5 Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan Patent Lock- 

Corner Box Cutters, Concave Saws, ctc. 
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The Egal 
Brewing 
Company 


¥ 


UTICA, NEW YORK 





Smoke 


OLD HILL SIDE 


Smoking 
Tobacco 


UNION MADE 


AXTON FISHER TOBACCO CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Lubin Photo Plays 


The Best in the World 


Wonderful 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6 Reel Features 
Every Week 


Film Productions of Great Dramatic 
Successes by Great Authors: 

Sir Henry Arthur Jones 

William Vaughn Moody 

Harrison Grey Fiske 

J. Hartley Manners 

Cecil Raleigh 

George Ade 


Clyde Fitch 
Edwin Arden 
Charles Kicin 
Winchell Smith 
Eugene Walter 
George Hobart 


, Plays by our Staff Writers— 
Lawrence McCloskey, Clay M. Greene, George Ter- 
williger, Emmett Campbell Hall, Romaine 
Fielding, Shannon Fife, Harry Chand- 
lee, Norbert Lusk, Adrian 
Gil-Spear, et al. 


Lubin Manufacturing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Remember 
Toledo’s Best Made Beer 


Green Seal 





The 


Buckeye Brewing Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Neu Englaw 
Gouservatory of Music 


Boston, Massachusetts 














Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


For all classes of blasting 
PLANTS: 
Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


Magazines and Distributing Points 
in all important consuming 
localities 





TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
manufacturers. 


TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle and 
will lessen production costs. 











SOMETHING NEW 
She 


Everlasting Garter 


Padded. No Rubber Elastic. 
Can be kept indefinitely. No 
metal can touch you 


Health Comfort 











Economy 


A Non-Rubber Hose 
Supporter. Will not 
cause enlarged or 
varicose veivs. Guar- 
anteed to outwear all 
other makes. Never 
require tightening. 
Absolutely non- 
drawing. They re- 
quire no readjusting. 


Agents, Salesmen and Mail 
Order Houses write for Cata- 
logue and proposition 

Sample pair postpaid 
on receipt of price: 


25c. im Lisle 





§Oc. in Silk 


The Everlasting Garter Company 
77 Bedford Street $3 


Bosten, Mass. 
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BRISCOE 
MOTOR CO. 


r eee 
As 





JACKSON 
MICHIGAN 





American Mutual 


Liability Insurance 
Company 


w 


50 State Street : Boston, Mass. 























.——f4 
GOLD CROSs 


EVAPORATED 


0.vTey 


PURE 





APURE CONDENSED MILE = 





Write for Premium List 


Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 


71 Hudson Street : 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Pfaudler Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Glass Enameled Steel 
Tanks 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 














Subscribe to the 


American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 
33 Broad Street 


Boston, Mass. 


® 











Giant Illinois Hotel 


Portland Company 
Cement Zo, . 


ad 


Pennsylvania 


Building 405 East Washington St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. SPRINGFIELD :: ILLINOIS 
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cuveon Waw Waw Packing Co. 
ame Manufacturers and Importers of 


MUSTARD ; 
KETCHUP Waw Waw Condiments 


SAUCE 
VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















LOW COST 
MUTUAL 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 
EXPERT 
SAFETY 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


w 


Massachusetts Employees’ 
Insurance Association 
A Mutual Company 
HOME Office, 185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Visit Puget Sound Country On Your Trip to California 


Scenically beautiful—commercially prosperous—it is an ideal pleasure ground for tourists. Combines the attractions of mountain and sea. 
From Seattleand Tacoma many delightful side trips This delightful country 1s but a short trip away. 
can be made by boat through the beautiful, reached by either the famous all-steel 
sheltered waters of the Sound, within constant ‘‘Olympian”’ or the all-steel ‘‘Columbian”’ 


over a route which runs directly through the heart 
of a natural park of stupendous mountain scenery. 
Scattered through the Sound are the picturesque yejjowstone Park side trip can be made from 
San Juan Islands—then, a short trip away is won- Butte—Spokane and the ‘‘Inland Empire” invite a 
derful Mount Rainier National Park. leisurely stopover. 


® e Information about Jow fares, s vers and western travel 
hica 0 ilwau ee & t ul i] literature on request te GEO. B, HAYNES, General 
9 e Passenger Agent, Chicago 


sight of rugged, snow-capped mountains. 
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New Kaiserhof Hotel 


CAFE 


CHICAGO 


CLARK NEAR JACKSON 





450 Rooms 3500 Baths 


RATES: 


Room without bathfor 1 person - $1.00and up 
Room without bathfor2persons~— - 2.00 and up 
Room with bath for 1 person” - 2.00 and up 
Room with bath for 2 persons 3.00 and up 


CHICAGO'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


ROESSLER & TEICH - - Proprietors 














NO STRINGS 
Onthe QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and 
‘inspected, and we guarantee them to be absolutely sat- 
isfactory. If, at any time, they fail to perform their work 
or are unsatisfactory for any reason whatever, we will re- 
place them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to 
give pliers away. We know what a Utica will do and how 
it will do it. That's why it’s called The Quality Line. 


(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE) 
Write for Plier Pointers. It’s Free 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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The Working Man’s Friend 


BREAD 


made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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Union Pacific System 


maintains a standing army. Itssoldiers'patrol 
every foot of its tracks; = never sleep; 
they are never relieved. ach soldier is 
made of steel and equipped with semaphore 
arms. The commanding officer is electricity. 

The name of this army is Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals, and it affords you 
greater safety than you ever have known in 
the history of railroading. 

Six Million Dollars was expended in this di- 
rection alone for your ors in addition to 
one hundred million dollars for double tracks 
ballasted With Dustless Sherman Gravel. 

The Union Pacificis ever alert to new meth- 
ods of improving its service, and is quick to 
adopt modern features that add to the com- 
fort and safety of passengers, and for these 
reasons this Great System has earned the 
title— 


Standard Route of the West 








EXPOSITION _ Beautifully illustrated 
INFORMATION 64-page Guide Book cov- 
ering both Expositions, outlining cost of com- 
plete trip, including incidentals—such as Ex- 
position admissions, hotel 
and restaurant rates, etc., 
will be mailed upon appli- 
cation to 


GERRIT FORT Aen 


——r—— Passenger Traffic Manager 


OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 














_— 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH, 





ao => = zo —- = 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 





eHnaAsS > <w Mo>r>z 30OZ 





12}, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 


The Value of Good 
Materials 


OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

G using good materials on all their work. 

They know that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are of known purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New Yor«x Boston BUFFALO CHICAGO 
Cincinnatt CLevELAND St.Lours San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 









nn 











One and Five-Galion Sealed Cans 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


T&S 
WORKERS UNION. 





UNIO 


Factory 


Do Not Buy! Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and reliable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 








Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun’F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 





















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 


























Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 













Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 
all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “‘ good-bye.” 

It’s a serious proposition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It’s simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know #t. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 


occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directe4, 
































and mail it today. That's all you nave to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can’t afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SHS SSS SSS SESE S SESE SESOOEOSES ESOS 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844. SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explair, without further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the positioa, 
trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 
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Advertising Man 
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Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 
Automobile Runnin 
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Leindorf Portable y, 
Electric Lamp o— 
Puts the Light Where You Need It 








Focuses clear, strong, mellow light exactly where needed, 
keeping the eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain, Adjustable 
anywhere, at any angle. Try it—make clear thinking and 
hard work easier—make your reading more enjoyable. 


LEINDORE Portable Electric | AMP 


SENT ON APPROVAL—TRY IT WITHOUT RISK 


If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will send 
you one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we will send you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. If for any reason you wish 
to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 








Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd Street 33 New York City, U.S. A. 





Enclosed find $2.00 jor one Leindorf Lamp 











/Etna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


FETNA COMPENSATION AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
calls attention to dangerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. % 2 


Write for Ztna Booklets on Accident Prevention 


7Etna Life Insurance Company 
The 4tna Accident and Liability Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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"THE youngsters who think 
that the elephant is the 
source of supply for Ivory Soap 
pay quite a compliment to— 
the elephant. For Ivory Soap 
is a remarkable product in a 
great many ways. 
It is remarkable in purity and quality. 
It is as pure and good as soap can be. 
It is remarkable for its mildness. It 
cleans safely anything that water itself 
does not harm. 
It is remarkable for its bubbling lather 
and ready rinsing. It makes as de- 
lightful a bath and toilet as anyone 
could desire. 
It is remarkable because it floats. It 
can be used conveniently anywhere. 
It is remarkable in price. It costs as 
little as soaps not nearly so good and 
much less than soaps which try to 
approach it in excellence. 


~ Tory SOAP... (t 99488 PURE. 
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Lb For 5c you can get 
y washing powder that contains 
naphtha, the greatest of cleansers. 


*’ For 5c you can get the largest size package of 
washing powder on the market. 


fo For 5c you can get the wax-wrapped 
washing powder that reaches you exactly 
the same as it leaves the factory. 


For 5c you can get 
Star Naphtha Washing Powder. 
Why be satisfied with anything else? 


—y 





The Big Wax-Wrapped 
Package for 5c 
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The Efficient 


Cleaning Combination 


O THE tired woman, wearied with 
Te constant fight against dirt and 

dust, these two Bissell machines are 
indeed a boon. Use of the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper for daily sweeping, with BIS- 
SELL’S VACUUM CLEANER, a power- 
ful suction machine, for general cleaning 
days, is the scientific, work-saving way 
which gives you a beautifully clean house. 


BISSELL’S VACUUM SWEEPER is a very 
popular model, being a combination cleaner 
and sweeper. 


In a test against various standard power 
machines, the Bissell proved to have even 
greater suction power and consequent cleaning 
efficiency. 


The rear opening one-piece nozzle and dust 
bag is a source of wonderful convenience. 
Our booklet describes this and other im- 
portant features. 


Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
(without brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush). Slightly higher in the 
West, South and in Canada. Carpet Sweepers 
$2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World. 


Dept. 62, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too. 





Blacksmiths 
Wheelwrights 


and Repair Men 


We want to send you copy of 
our ‘vee Booklet: KNOWLEDGE 
IS POWER. Also our Catalogue 
making you prices on Wheels 


Cut out this coupon and 
matl it to us 


Muncie Wheel Co., Muncie, ind. 





Send us Catalogue and Free Booklet 
KNOWLEDGE 1S POWER 


Name 


Address 























Che Caborist headquarters 
ILLINOIS HOTEL 


SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS 





The most modern and up-to-date 
Hotel in the City. Center of 
business district. 





110 ROOMS. EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Telephone, running hot and cold 
water in every room. Elevator 
service. 


The finest Cafe in the State. Smoke 
Shop, Barber Shop and Bar 
in connection. 


Rates: 


E.J. FLYNN, 75c. to $2. 


Pres. and Mgr. 
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Here’s what you 
get when you buy 
KEEN KUTTER 
TOOLS 
You get tools that you 


know will be right—accu- 
ee rate down to a split hair. 
You get the highest im- 


proved and refined tools 

ever made, with every 

device and attachment 

known to make them 
lj | Px 





























better and last longer. 


Above all, you get absolute 
assurance of entire satisfac- 
tion, or the dealer is author- 
ized to refund your money. 
That guarantee puts the per- 








No. eaeN No. K958 


$0.65 formance of Keen Kutter | once 83:38 
tools strictly up tous. You 
take no chances. 


In no tool can you get the 

value and satisfaction that 

you getin Keen Kutter tools. 

**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 

Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS. CORON 
If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 
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“QUALITY FIRST” 


Is not merely an advertising slogan; it is 
a Chalmers principle of construction. 


Chalmers quality is a tangible asset to 
the owner, for it means lasting service 
and dollars saved in ee 


Chalmers quality cars are the result of 
one policy, one organization, one factory. 
They are the result of the skill of more than 
4000 men who are experts at their work—men 
who know howtodoa thing and why they do it. 
They tell with an emphasis not possible in words 
of the wonderful results skilled labor can 
achieve working under proper manufacturing 
conditions. 

Come and see this car. Let us show you these 
quality results and ask for our New Service Plan. 
It will surprise you—agreeably. 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S. A. : 
“Let Your Next Car Be a Chalmers’’ 





A cordial invitation is extended to visit the 
Chalmers factory and see how Quality Cars are 
built. Competent guides to show you through 


























PPERT, to vee Po for - stor- & 
age and handling of | 


BPeAVE SOMnO2"s7. gasolene and oils of 


all kinds. We make 
equipment suitable for 
all classes of buildings 


from the smallest pri- 
vate garage to the largest factory, railroad oil 
house, power plant or dry cleaning establishment. 


Safe Storage 
(STANDARD THE WORLD Over) Systems 


solve the problem of handling these liquids. 
Safety and saving are assured. Work is made 
easier. Over a million satis- 
fied users. Full information 
given upon request, with no 
obligation on your part. 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 
S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 


WIELS- -RESTATRANTS: GROCERS DEALERS Home Plant and General 


es 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices in all Centers and Repre- 
sentatives Everywhere 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 


It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 


and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages asa unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just thiak what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


~ 





- 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 

















Co 

















The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 


and C 




















The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 


clothing, shirts, overalls and other 


workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


” 


ed New York 
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e e LIBERTY THEATRE, NEW YORK CITY 
Now Playi n TREMONT THEATRE, BOSTON 
ILLINOIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 

Also Record-BreaKing Engagements in San Francisco and Los Angeles 


D. W. GRIFFITH'S Gigantic Spectacle 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


A Motion Drama of History and Romance covering the 
most vital period of American Progress. Feunded in 
part on Thomas Dixon’s story, ‘‘THE CLANSMAN” 


18,000 People 3,000 Horses Cost $500,000 


Has been seen and approved by 200,000 Theatregoers in New York City 
At prices ranging from 25c to $2 

























ORCHESTRA OF FORTY SEATS FOUR WEEKS AHEAD 






Auspices of the Mutual Film Corp.—H. E. AitKen, Pres. 





Pennsylvania Textile Co, 


4 









Broad Silk Manufacturers 


Messalines Neckwear SilKs 





Shirtings 








oa 





are the heels for you, because 
they make walking safe as 













Sales Rooms: well as comfortable. 
Jarly by thousands 
38 East 25th St., New York whobavetledochetkindsfret. 
50c. attached. All dealers, 
Mills at: Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 












York, Pa. Carlisle, Pa. 
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ATKINS 
Silver Steel Saws 


Warranted the “Finest on Earth” 








This trade-mark is your 
Guarantee of the Highest 
Quality and Workmanship 


These saws are made from steel of our own formula, and tempered by new and improved 


methods, therefore they will work easier, giving supreme satisfaction and long service. 


Please remember, we make STRAIGHT as well as SHREW BACK and eld style handles too 
A PERFECT SAW FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


AtKins Hack Saw Blades 


Our ‘‘AAA” Hack Saws are in a class by themselves, because they are made from a steel which will take 
a high, tough temper and these features, combined with perfect teeth, makes them the most econom- 
ical to buy for Hand Frames or Power Saw Machines. For Hand Frames we can furnish our ‘All Hard” 
or ‘“‘Non-Breakable” Blades. Samples sent on request. 


ws. 
AtKins No. 3 Nest of Saws contains 


one Nail Cutting Blade; does away with chisels. AtKins Trowels, made from Saw Steel. 


E. C. ATKINS @ CO., Inc. 


The Silver:-Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory: HAMILTON, ONT. Knife Factory: LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Branches: Atlanta, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Vancouver, B. C., Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Sydney, N.S. W., Memphis, New York City, Seattle. 
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The Man in “a Multitude 


That the human voice may be 
transmitted across our continent by 
telephone is the marvel of this age of 
wonders. Yet the full significance of 
the achievement is not realized if it is 
considered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line not only 
bridges the country from east to west, 
but, by having finally overcome the 
great barrier of distance, it has re- 
moved the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the people 
of the nation. 

This means that the voice can be 
sent not only from New York to San 
Francisco, but from anywhere to any- 
where—even from any one to any one 
—in the United States. 
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Wherever you are, it is possible 
to reach any one of our hundred 
million population. You can single 
out from this vast throng any par- 
ticular individual with whom you 
desire to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and millions, 
extending its lines everywhere, antici- 
pating the ultimate triumph. It has 
had the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, community 
by community, into one telephone 
neighborhood. 

With success achieved by the Trans- 
continental Line, the established Bell 
highways make you, wherever you are, 
the near neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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